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~~ Our December /Journal announcement of the appearance of this book has brought a 
— flood of requests for information. We can best answer briefly in advance of 
~. publication that it meets your own eager anticipation for a high school book 
° containing: 
= 


Singable, easy songs and choruses for a general course in music 

Unison, boys’, girls’, and mixed choruses for glee clubs and a cappella 
groups 

Commencement music for years to come 


ae 


Music and art appreciation 

Music history, biography, and analysis 

Instrumental forms 

Illustrations (in color) of artistic significance and application 

Guides for studies in theory and harmony, conducting, dramatization 
and the dance, listening by radio and phonograph, acoustics, choral 
speaking, and library research 

Songs mg sentiments of the American way of life for building student 
morale 


* Ingu 


OU? 


Write for our complimentary wall chart covering the epochs in man’s 
history as represented in the book 


7, 


~L 304 pages 
~~ 55 illustrations (8 in color) List $1.92 
— 
~~ TO . y — 7 
S fee MUSIC IN THE HIGH 
~~? , . 
> SCHOOL 
~ HARRY R. WILSON OSBOURNE McCONATHY C. H. LAKE 
Teachers College Superintendent of Schools 
‘ Columbia University Cleveland 


A readable, concise professional book which summarizes today’s best classroom 
and administrative practices. It lays the foundation for a course of study in music 
which meets the new pressure on secondary education to give boys and girls 
resources and skills for adjustments in a rapidly changing world. Vigorous in 
expression and direct in suggestion, it reads easily and appealingly,—indispensable 
to the high school music teacher and administrator and to the secondary teacher 
in training. 
Ready for the later spring conferences 






yt SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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FOLK SONGS 
from the ericas 


by FLORENCE HUDSON BOTSFORD 
a collection of folk songs containing 33 from the U.S. A,, 
2 from Hawaii, 6 from Canada and 16 from Latin America, 
The many requests received for these numbers suggested their | 
publication. 2 ages 





75 cents 


New Choruses 


WINTER LULLABY 
OH, PROMISE ME 
IN MY GARDEN 


THE ARMORER'S SONG, from “Robin Hood’ 
ON PARADE, from ‘‘Sweethearts”’ 


THE ARMORER’S SONG, from “Robin Hood” 
OH, PROMISE ME 


WINTER LULLABY 
SONG OF JOY 
WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS, from “Nutcracker Suite’... Tchaikousky.... 


RACKETY COO, from ‘‘Katinka’”’ 
WOODEN SHOES, from “’Sweethearts’’ 


CLEVELAND 


February, Nineteen Forty-one 
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The United Conferences 


(Comprising the Music Educators National Conference) 
California-Western Music Educators Conference 


Eastern Music Educators Conference 
North Central Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Southern Conference for Music Education 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


Auxiliary Organizations 
National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 
National School Vocal Association 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 


Affiliated Organizations 
(State Units) 
Arizona School Music Educators Association 


California—Bay, Central, Northern & Southern Districts 


Colorado Music Educators Association 


Delaware Dept. of Music, State Education Assn. 


Georgia Music Education Association 
Idaho Music Educators Association 
lowa Music Educators Association 
Kansas Music Educators Association 
Louisiana Music Education Association 
Michigan Music Educators Association 
Missouri Music Educators Association 
Montana Music Educators Association 
Nebraska Music Educators Association 
New York State School Music Association 
Ohio Music Education Association 
Oregon Music Educators Conference 
Pennsylvania School Music Association 
West Virginia Music Educators Association 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Association 


Other affiliations are pending. The above list in- 
cludes only state associations which have become 
state units (direct afhliates) under the provisions 
of the Constitution adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference in Los Angeles, 1940. 

a 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS (Including 
state division affiliates of M.E.N.C. units): California 
School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association (Cen- 
tral District); California School Band a..d Orchestra 
Association (Southern District); Southern California 
Vocal Association; Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation; Illinois School Band Association; Illinois 
School Orchestra Association; Illinois School Vocal 
Association; Illinois School Music Association; Chi- 
cago Public Schools Music Teachers Club; Catholic 
Music Educators Association (Chicago Area); Cen- 
tral and Southern Indiana School Band and Orches- 
tra Association; Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association; Indiana State Choral Fes- 
tival Association; Kentucky Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association; Western Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers Association; Maryland Music Educators Asso- 
ciation; Massachusetts Music Festival Association; 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association; 
Michigan School Vocal Association; Minnesota Mu- 
sic Educators Association; New England Music Fes- 
tival Association; New Hampshire School Music 
Festival Association; Central Long Island Music 
Educators Association; Department of Music—New 
Jersey Education Association; North Carolina Music 
Teachers Association; Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association; Oklahoma Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion; Oklahoma Vocal Music Educators Association; 
Rhode Island Music Educators Association; South 
Dakota High School Music Association; South Da- 
kota Band and Orchestra Directors Association; 
South Dakota Music Supervisors Association; Ten- 
nessee Music Teachers Association; East Tennessee 
School Band and Orchestra Association; Texas Music 
Educators Association; Vermont Music Educators 
Association; Central Washington School Music As- 
sociation; Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club; West Virginia School Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Wisconsin School Music Association; Western 
Wisconsin Music Festival Association. 


IN-AND-ABOUT CLUBS: Atlanta (Ga.); Belling- 
ham (Wash.); Berks-Lancaster (Pa.); Boston; Chi- 
cago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Columbus (Ohio); Dal- 
las; Dayton; Detroit; Harrisburg (Pa.); Indianap- 
olis; Lorain County (Ohio); Louisville; National 
Capital (Washington, D. C.); New Hampshire; 
New Haven (Conn.); New York City; Newport 
(R. 1.); Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Quad City (Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline, Ill., and Davenport, 
Ia.); Se. Louis; Sale Lake City; Southern Vermont; 
Springfield (Mass.); Tri Cities (Greensboro, High 
Point, Winston-Salem, N. C.); Tulsa; Twin Cities 
(Minneapolis-St. Paul); Waterloo (Ia.); Wichita. 
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These beautiful songs which offer fresh material for choral programs 
have been selected from the music of many centuries and many lands. 
Through their chronological arrangement they clearly show the 
evolution of Occidental music during the past 2000 years. No such 
collection of choral music has ever before been published for high 
schools and colleges. 


Volume One — Melodic and Harmonic Songs $1.60 
Volume Two—Contrapuntal Songs $1.95 


Bridgman 
BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 


The result of expert, painstaking search and sound musicianship, this 








collection is outstanding. The fact that all melodies are within easy 
range of the average male voice makes the book adaptable to many 
classes. The new, up-to-date melodic arrangements appeal to boys and 
young men. All the melodies are so arranged that every song may be 
used as a unison song. Harmonies frequently enrich the color. 


Accompanied Edition—501 pages $3.00. A Cappella Edition —$1.56 


Bridgman 
REPERTOIRE— Songs for Women’s Voices 


A notably rich collection containing a large number of songs by master 
composers and a great variety of styles. There are folk tunes of various 
nations, spirituals, songs of humor and fancy and beautiful songs of 
emotion and inspiration. A distinctive feature is the scoring of the 
melodic line for the Second Soprano or the Alto part in many of the 
songs. New, interesting texts add their charm to the book. 


Books One and Two—Singers’ Edition, Each $1.20 
Books One and Two—Accompanied Edition, Each $2.20 


McKinney and Anderson 


MUSIC IN HISTORY—The Evolution of an Art 
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From this absorbingly interesting survey of the development of music 
through the ages, the student or general reader sees how and why the 
music of each of the great composers is a part of the period in which 
it was written. It is a fascinating story of the progress of culture told 
with an engaging simplicity of style and richly illustrated. Many of the 
compositions discussed can be obtained on phonograph records. 


924 pages Beautifully illustrated $4.50 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











February, Nineteen Forty-one 
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Windsor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





A NAME SIGNIFICANT OF 
QUALITY INSTRUMENTS AT 


MODERATE PRICES! 


ANDMASTERS . . . Supervisors of Music . . . School 
Superintendents . . . you are often faced with the 
problem of what instrument to recommend for the 

boy or girl whose folks simply haven't a great deal to 
spend. You want the youngster to succeed .. . you 
don't want to wish an old, hard blowing horn on him. 
What can you recommend that will play well and fit 
the modest budget? 


Windsor Band and Orchestra Instruments have been 
designed to fit just such a situation as this. You can 
recommend them with assurance because Windsors 
are sturdily built to give long wear ... they are mu- 
sically correct . . . and they are easy to a It is 
possible to combine all these important qualities in 

indsor instruments and yet offer them at amazingly 
low prices because they are produced in one of the 
world's largest band instrument factories. 


Made in a complete line . . . priced so no one need 
neglect a musical education. See them! Try theml 
Compare them! You can secure Windsors Yor your 
band. Send postal card today for all the details. 
Address Dept. 101-A—Elkhart Band Instrument Com- 
pany, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE WINDSOR TRUMPET 45” 


THE WINDSOR CORNET oa 
THE WINDSOR TROMBONE cave 


Prices exactly the same in either gold lacquer or 
silver, gold bell finish. 


UNIDSUR eae 


Elkhart, Ind. 
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Send for your copy today! 
This compact treasure house of the 
world’s greatest music will help you 


plan better lessons faster and easier! 


He: the first aid the modern teacher looks for, come 


a> of 
the start of a new term! It’s the Victor Record Catalog : 


for 1941, hot off the press! In it, you will not only find aid 
in lesson planning, but in teaching as well. 





3 OF THE MANY VICTOR RECORD 


. Between its covers, cross-indexed to cover every classi- ALBUMS LISTED IN THIS CATALOG 
fication, are folk songs, symphonies, historic gems and 1. Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
many others. This catalog facilitates the choice of the 2. Ballads of the American Revolution 





Victor Records you want to use, and assures selection of 3. Heart of the Symphony 


the proper recordings as well. Also listed are Victor Rec- 








‘ , h h Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment, 
> atrasic ’ . > ~ c Trademarks “RCA Victor,” “Victor” and “Victrola” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ords available for correlation of music with suc ot er by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


subjects as geography, history, literature, etc. 

Get your copy from your RCA Victor dealer today, or if 
you prefer, just fill in and mail coupon below with 15c to 
cover handling costs, and your Victor Record Catalog (list 
price 25c) will be sent you by return mail. 





You are cordially invited to 
visit the RCA Victor booths 
G-22, 24, 26, at the NEA 


Convention in Atlantic City. 







FOR 
EXTRA 
QUALITY 


-buy RCA VICTOR’ 
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Educational Dept. (M-2) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Camden, N. J. 

Enclosed is 15c for my copy of the 1941 Victor 
Record Catalog. 





EE ee eee a gm e Tre 
AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE sl pian ! 


Educgtional Department 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


February, Nineteen Forty-one 











ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE FOR SCHOOLS 





* Conductor Score $3.00 


Special Arrangements by FELIX GUENTHER 


Small Full Grand 
Albeniz, I. Sevilla 125 1.75 2.50 
Debussy, Cl. Mazurka 100 1.50 2.00 
"Enesco, G. Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Prokofieff, S. Triumphal March (From Peter 
and the Wolf) 100 1.50 2.00 
Ravel, M. Oiseaux Tristes (Sad Birds) 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Strawinsky, I. Danse Russe (From 
“Petrouchka”) 125 1.75 2.50 





By W. H. Myddleton 
Special Arrangement by FELIX GUENTHER 


With Orchestra Accompaniment 


Grand Orchestra... ..$2.50 





Small Orchestra. .....$1.25 Full Orchestra. . . 


New Arrangement of the Well-Known Favorite 


DOWN SOUTH 


Arranged for SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, with Optional Solo — 
Parts for VIOLINS, FLUTES, SAXOPHONES,’ . 
TRUMPETS, CHORUS or VOCAL SOLO 








Small 
Lecuona, E. Andalucia 1.75 
Lecuona, E. La Comparsa 1.75 
Lecuona, E.  Gitanerias 1.75 
Lincke, P. Glow Worm 1.00 
Jessel, L. Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 1.25 
Lecuona, E. Malaguena (Ferde Grofe 
Special Arrangement) 1.75 


* 


RCA Building - Radio City 
New York 





Full 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
1.50 
1.75 


2.40 


Special Arrangements by MORTON GOULD 


Grand 


3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 


EDWARD B. MARKS Music CORPORATION 
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Notes from the Field 








M.E.J. Clubs. 375 teachers-in-train- 
ing have joined the Music Educators 
Journal clubs since the last announce- 
ment which reported 596 1940-41 club 
members in 26 institutions. Of the 
twelve colleges and universities repre- 
sented in this list, Ithaca College shares 
the current record of 87 M.E.J. club 
members with State Teachers College, 
West Chester, Pa. The new enroll- 
ments: Stanford University, Stanford, 
California (20); Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley (20); Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington (20); Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal 
(21); University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
(38); Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (20); University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis (20); Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. (87); Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. (39); Potsdam 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. yY. 
(43); Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio (11); Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. (20); University of 
Wisconsin, Madison (16). 

Information regarding the M.E.J. club 
plan may be secured from the Journal 
office. 


American Bandmasters’ Association's 
twelfth annual convention will be held 
February 27 to March 2, inclusive, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Loraine. Ray Dvorak, host 
to the meeting, has arranged an inter- 
esting schedule of events. The first day, 
members will be guests of the Rotary 
Club at luncheon and in the afternoon 
will have the opportunity of hearing a 
concert by the Madison American Fed- 
eration of Musicians Band, conducted by 
new A.B.A. members. Delegates will 
also attend the rehearsal of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Concert Band. 
Business sessions will occupy most of 
Friday, February 28, but a concert is 
scheduled for late afternoon by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Regimental Bands, 
playing original compositions submitted 
by A.B.A. members. On Saturday, after 
the final business session and election of 
officers, the Association will hold a com- 
bined meeting with the Wisconsin Band- 
masters’ Association. A concert will be 
given by the University Concert Band. 
A formal dinner at the Hotel Loraine 
will conclude the day’s events. The an- 
nual A.B.A. grand concert will be held 
Sunday, March 2, at the University of 
Wisconsin Union Theater. 

Glenn C. Bainum of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association. 


York Band Instrument Company has 
been purchased by the Carl Fischer 
Musical Instrument Company of New 
York, according to an announcement re- 
ceived early in January. The Carl 
Fischer Musical Instrument Company is 
an affiliate of Carl Fischer, Ince., of 
which Walter S. Fischer is president. 
Harry Meyers is president of the C. F. 
Musical Instrument Company. It is un- 
derstood that the York plant, which 
since 1882 has been located in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, will continue to oper- 
ate in that city under the new man- 
agement. 


Music as a Career and School Music 
as a Career, published by the Institute 
for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, $1.00 each. Recent inquiries in- 
dicate that music directors may appre- 
ciate being reminded of the availability 
of these two vocational booklets which 
have proved of value to many young 
people considering music as a profession. 
A good addition to the high school 
library shelves. Published in 1939. 
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by CLARK & PENN 
Price $1.00 








IT HAPPENED IN HOLLAND| 








” al 
BRONX CHILDREN ENACT A HAPPENING IN HOLLAND 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN THINKING ABOUT YOUR 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR OPERETTA DEMONSTRATIONS 


Shown above are 100 members of the Bronx Playground Junior 
Operetta Club of New York City, in Dutch costumes and setting, 
dancing and singing on Sheep Meadow in Central Park, New 
York, in their performance of the Carl Fischer operetta “IT 


HAPPENED IN HOLLAND.”’ 


The show was a city-wide 


demonstration of recreational activities. 4 If you are contemplat- 
ing giving an operetta, or cantata this spring or summer, and 
have not already seen our two operetta circulars, write for them 


today. 


The Carl Fischer Operetta and Cantata 
Catalog is the finest of its kind in the country. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE, 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 
* Los Angeles 











February, Nmeteen Forty-one 
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Ale AMERICAN MUSIC 
4 oD) for ORCHESTRA 


These works by America’s first composers represent the :rve Amer- 
ican music. Their popularity is attested by fine recordings and 











; repeatedly successful performances on radio and at concerts. 
: MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
*On The Trail from “Grand IE cdcncustadscetnuocsereas Ferde Grofé 
* Mardi Gras from PTE scsctuseussacctbaweieuceconat Ferde Grofé 
I NI IE ccnnccctcnbunveseveciesnasctecestninsonenss Ferde Grofé 
Indigo from’’Three Shades Of Blue”’..........0..0..ccccceceeceeeees Ferde Grofé 
Alice Blue from “Three Shades Of Blue” ...........0.0..0.0.0000e Ferde Grofé 
Heliotrope from “Three Shades Of Blue” ................2.0. 0000 Ferde Grofé 
: ER A Rea en OC EES Ferde Grofé 
*Manhattan Serenade from “Manhattan Suite” ............... Louis Alter 
Manhattan Moonlight from “Manhattan Suite”’............... Louis Alter 
Metropolitan Nocturne ........... vbidevsebbiseesiasaibesientes Louis Alter 
TT ee ee, Peter De Rose 
TER oe cae oe ee ee ne eT Peter De Rose 
PUI cis wscccsieccnsinacensidendveesvonse Rube Bloom 
Metropolitan from “Moods”. ..............0...cccccececceceeeeecees Rube Bloom 
IEE, SE eae Alfred Newman 
ETE ENE OPTRA R TTPO Ben Oakland 
*Park Avenue Fantasy o.oo... Malneck-Signorelli 
Midnight Reflections...................... ooo. Malneck-Signorelli 
TTT ETE TE RCL CLR ETREE Malneck-Signorelli 
*Nocturne from “Two American Sketches” .................000- Thomas Griselle 
*March from “Two NY TINIE nichicntncdcsacdnnisedanaians Thomas Griselle 
Southology from “improvisation” .............60...cececeeeeeeeeee. Joe Sanders 


Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 


I Sa Ferde Grofé 
eee eam e Ferde Grofé 
TT ee CTE Nacio Herb Brown 
Eee eee ee mE C Ty Nee D. Savino 


Small Orchestra $3.00 Full Orchestra $4.00 


CONCERT SERIES 
* Over There Fantasie Based on World War Melodies....arr. by Ferde Grofé 
Small Orchestra $3.00 Full Orchestra $4.00 


Apple Blossoms.......... itinsaiissadaspopmbiasanatan Kathleen A. Roberts 
Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 








SELECTIONS 
SD inkscidlisidesanibaiidhintibicemsinndoniiiimphianianiadinnind McCarthy-Tierney 
I atin s ceicinihthil inci iieheecebapienunbidinenehaaii sell McCarthy-Tierney 
I ail ell aaa Sigmund Romberg 
STEER ee eee RE TM Carlo Sanders 


Small Orchestra $2.00 Full Orchestra $3.00 


*ALSO PUBLISHED FOR BAND 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION - 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


Comprising the catalogs of Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. « Miller Music, Inc. 
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Grace E. Steadman, former head of 
music education at the Mansfield (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, died December 
19. Mrs. Steadman had long been active 
in Conference affairs and was promi- 
nently identified with musical activities 
in Pennsylvania over a period of years 
Although she retired from her schoo!) 
duties more than a year ago, Mrs 
Steadman (known to hundreds of Mans- 
field alumni as “Mother Steadman’) 
continued many of her musical interests 
until two weeks before her death. 

According to the Pennsylvania Schoo) 
Music Association News, “One of the 
school activities for which Mrs. Stead- 
man is best remembered was the pres- 
entation of excellently directed operatic 
programs as part of the commencement 
festivities . . . Out-of-school activities 
included membership on many profes- 
sional committees and organizations, 
contributions to musical and profes- 
sional journals, direction of musica) 
programs for conventions, and for some 
time she was music director of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 


Oakland (Calif.) Teachers Association 
issues a bulletin which always makes 
an impression on the Journal staff when 
it comes along. It not only deals with 
affairs directly pertaining to the Oak- 
land system, but covers music activities 
throughout the whole Bay area. Vin- 
cent A. Hiden is editor of the bulletin, 
and Leon Minear, Norman E. Pillsbury, 
Helen Beesley and Lucile Julian are as- 
sociate editors. 


Iowa. The Iowa preliminary music 
contests are announced by the Iowa High 
School Music Association as April 3, 4 
and 5; the state contests as May 1, 2 
and 3. Managers for the state contests 
are: Oskaloosa—Supt. R. J. Carroll; 
Creston—Principal J. H. Trefz; Sioux 
City—Supt. L. W. Feik; Waverly—Supt. 
J. H. McBurney. 

The Association, with the codperation 
of Iowa Music Educators Association 
and the Iowa State Bandmasters Associ- 
ation, will also sponsor the all-state 
band, orchestra and chorus to appear on 
the program of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference at Des Moines, 
March 15-19. William Revelli, Joseph E. 
Maddy and Noble Cain will be the con- 
ductors of these three groups. 


Gertrude Miller of Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, has accepted the position of 
head of the music department at Wil- 
liams Memorial Institute, a private high 
school for girls, at New London, Con- 
necticut. Miss Miller was formerly in 
charge of educational promotion for the 
Willis Music Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Josef Oszuscik, in charge of band 
work in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, has 
added his name to the roll of life mem- 
bers of the M.E.N.C. 


William H. Montelius is assuming the 
duties of Don C. Allen at Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey, Illinois, 
during the illness of the latter. 


Ginn and Company have moved their 
Boston offices to the Statler Building, 
Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to an announcement just re- 


. ceived. 


George W. Flora of Chicago has ac- 
cepted the position of director of music 
in the Goodwell (Okla.) public schools. 


Elma A. Williams of Del Rey, Cali- 
fornia, is the new supervisor of music 
in the public schools at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio. 


Clara Elledge has been appointed to 
the staff of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, as teacher of public school mu- 
sic, ear training and sight singing. Miss 
Elledge has been head of the department 
of music education at. the New Mexico 
Teachers College, Silver City, previously. 


Music Educators Journal 








Many Music Educators have said there 
existed a need for a publication like this NEW = 


FIRST SOLO ALBUM 


FOR WOOD-WIND AND BRASS 
| INSTRUMENTS 


Just the thing for every beginning player of any band With Piano Accompaniment 
instrument is this bargain book of fifty-five famous solos Arranged by CARL WEBBER 


arranged in simplified form with piano accompaniment. 


The author, Carl Webber, has made his selections from , 

well known songs, favorite instrumental pieces and Solo Books available for 

classieal gems. Distinguished for his work with and his C INSTRUMENTS 

numerous published works for beginning bands, Mr. (Can be used by Flute, Oboe, or C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone) 
Webber’s selection and arrangement of the material in 





this book will be found eminently suitable for the young B-FLAT INSTRUMENTS 

player. And since certain compositions are invariably (Can be used by Cornet or Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano or Tenor 
most popular and best known by all youngsters when Saxophone, B-flat Trombone or Baritone (Treble Clef) 

they are ready for their first solos, no matter what the or Bass Clarinet) 


instrument, the contents are identical in each book. 


E-FLAT INSTRUMENTS 



























(E-flat Clarinet, Alto or Baritone Saxophone, E-flat Horn (Alto), 
Alto Clarinet) 
FIRST SOLO ALBUM 
onsen BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
(Can be used by Trombone or Baritone (Euphonium), Bassoon, 
BR TS a di ae 00s coed ncasnsccsaes William Henry Monk ¥ ¢ 
Aloha = Ser rererT rT TT TTT TTT rT eT Queen —— B-flat Bass) 
ee rer ee ee Henri s a 
Andante, from ‘‘Surprise Symphony’’........ Franz Joseph Haydn Price of Any of Above Solo Books—50 cents 
— a = — Eh PRE snncceuscesen —— _ 
EE Ts 6.6 co ces tccneesadensacsieee merican Tune 
DE BE Ds 6c 6000066 0h0s6reer see ee Ae eee | PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT—Price, 75 cents 
Beautiful Blue Danube. ......ccccccccccccscsccce Johann Strauss | 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms. .Old Irish Air 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny........se+eee-. James A. Bland 
oe eae Mrs. C. Barnard (Claribel) 
ae Gardens On —9 Be ae 
~ YE err rere ranz Schubert . 
Crusaders’ Hymn . ..12th Century Melody Published by 


DE Mntheddeseccesetvennca cs yeas -Russian Gypsy Melody 


— of ig PrrTTeriTtiet iT ranz Liszt 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.e-.0j...cscsccssSeoeish Polk Song THeopore Presser ( O. 


Happy and Light of Heart from ‘‘The 











































- a _ PRE LEO eT setae ze on 
NE OU Gee MRS ceacécccccececsresued American Cowboy Song 
ge eg OO are Thuringian Folk Song 1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
Sage oy Melody cKddeeeetencasiendl oe —— 
Ge Gs ac ccccccvcaceses nine ..«-Annie F. Harrison 
8 le eR RRR RERRP DENCE: Spanish Air PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Largo from ‘“The New World Symphony’’......... Anton Dvorak 
Little Buttercup Song, from ‘‘Pinafore’’....... Sir Arthur Sullivan 
= yy Diehieea ss 66 0NSKa tee ene ee anal Scottish Folk fos 
— reer rr te Thomas H. Bayly ° 
Loreley, The....... sdeatesaesbesusenal Friedrich Silcher Looking for a New Operetta? 
pend pein paeie wae be hersavenseared Franz soa Papen 
OI es 65 nb 66.60 0:644 04004664 neseR eORS Sir Edwar gar 
pee Old Sweet Song.......... ieontceecee‘e Ra L. — WHEN THE MOON RISES 
SY éxecsdevneseesweennr vant .+--Johannes Brahms 
+ ag 3 F. ‘“ . . “as ieeine ous ‘ a, ee A MUSICAL COMEDY IN TWO ACTS 
erry Widow Waltz, Rebun Kae ees ineaee ranz Lehar ° ° ° 
Now the Day Is Over. mre stk ira Rote ane blah ker Bae Joseph Barnby Book and Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
SF SE BN 9 6.605.908 0 sic00 5050 660seenenrdenneeeae E. di Capua Music by CLARENCE KOHLMANN 
2 eee ... Stephen C. Foster 
Old Folks at Home.......+.ssseees ..++-Stephen C. Foster In this tuneful, new operetta designed for high school or senior amateur performers, by 
Polly Wolly Doodle. . . tenet e eee e eee eeeeene College Song the highly successful writers of ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Charm,*’ there is romance a- 
Prayer, from “‘Zampa™’.....ccccccccccccccsccecs L. J. F. Hérold plenty. It is not so much romance, however, that has given the production its name, 
Sailing Tee ee ee ee Godfrey Marks as the direful promises of a Gypsy band as to what may happen ‘‘When the Moon 
Santa Lucia... eeee ee eeeeeeee+Neapolitan Folk Song Rises’’ if an ex-member of their band does not fulfill obligations they feel are his. 
Silent Night.........ssseeseeeeceeeeceserseevecs Franz Gruber These Gypsies intrude into the setting of a fashionable New England resort where this 
Skaters, The..... Proce eee ee eee Emile Waldteufel ex-member of the Gypsy band is vacationing after his concert season. The principals 
Softly Now the Light of Day. .ccccssscecees Louis M. Gottschalk call for five men and four women soloists and three men with short speaking parts. 
ee of the Summer Night Cece e eee eeesccesees I. B. Woodbury The chorus comes in for a good share of melodious singing in four-part mixed chorus 
heme from Finlandia tee eee sect eseeeeereeseees -Jean Sibelius harmony, and the solos and duets for the main characters are melodic inspirations the 
Theme from *‘The Ninth Symphony"’...... Ludwig van Beethoven audience will remember. The performance time will run around two hours. 
Tit Willow, from ‘‘The Mikado"’............. Sir Arthur Sullivan e ‘ 
PS SE occ xcsapetntcseessuneioucae American Tune Vocal Score with Complete Dialog, $1.00 
.. Same Srcivensnevenscees Jean Sibelius 
FE Be ree Folk Melody STAGE MANAGER'S GUIDE AND ORCHESTRA PARTS ON RENTAL 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home............++. Louis Lambert a 
WED IE ccc ksthovasss ebseeuddeecke Alice Hawthorne « ~ , 
a * P b ~9 Pa bas 
<= 3 = 
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Words and Music 


HORSWELL & LEE — edited by Don Wilson 


ERE'S a “natural”! New high school 

operetta with a lively plot . . . smart 
dialog . . . keen humor ... and snappy 
music that fairly sings itself into everyone's 
heart. 

Collaborating for the first time, Bert 
Horswell, movie scenarist and radio writer, 
and Adele Bohling Lee, popular composer 
S of operettas and choral music, have pro- 
duced a show that is a "hit"! 

The story concerns the annual production at Barton College of an 
operetta, which has always been written by the head of the dramatic 
art department. Calamity is apparent when it is learned that the 
author is confined to her home with — of all things — the measles. 
Two of the college's sedate deans come to the rescue and offer their 
services; however, their feeling for operetta writing is bound up in their 
love for Shakespeare and Beethoven. Their secretaries slyly “take 


over” with hilarious results. 





Two acts, one simple stage setting. Modern costumes. 
Send for your copy today! 


These thematics are only two of the many tuneful melodies in WORDS AND MUSIC. 


No. 2—Barton Loyalty Song 





Andante «rappin ‘ —EE a 
é2") 4 SSS SS ae See SS 


Bor-ton sons ond dough-ters, we ter! 


2s poste pie tie ert one pS 
No. 13—Washington 





Pe ae Fess FEI NS (tS Sa SSS 

SFP a PT Ay | PR aa ell a ai. so 

te ped y bee gt te tah = Ey tet ] 
— i — Po T 


Please send “on approval” the operettas checked: 








WORDS AND MUSIC — Horswell, Lee and Wilson (New) ihosdGusbiesbonac se 
HIGH SCHOOLS GRADES 

Top O' The World—Clark & Farr $1.00 Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs _$ .75 
Bitter Sweet Anne—Clark & Clark 1.50 White Gypsy—Grant-Schaefer 1.00 
Magazine Princess—Clark & Lee 1.25 Magic Beanstalk—Christopher 75 
And It Rained—Clark & Lee 1.25 Land of Dreams Come True 75 
Saucy Hollandaise—Pau! Bliss (Jr. H.) 1.00 Cinderella's Slipper—Grant-Schaefer .75 
Boston T Party—Horswell & Cain 1.00 Station Cloudville—Shields 75 
Treasure Island—(Jr. H.) -.. 1.00 Early Bird Catches the Worm 75 
Georgia Jubilee Minstrel—Johnson 1.00 Peep Show Park—(Primary) 75 
Belle of Bagdad—Morgan & Johnson 1.50 .....Merrie Land O'Magic—Lee .... . 5 
Bugs—Clark & Lee (One Act) —..... .75 —....Peanuts and Pennies—Wallace ...... .60 

Name 

en City a 








THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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New York City. Formal an; 


" be ounce- 
ment of an examination to pb begun 
during the Easter vacation for th, posi- 
tion of assistant director of music in the 
New York City public schoois—a posi- 
tion paying from $4,800 to $6,000, ana 
carrying life tenure and a pension —will 


be made by the Board of Exami 
3 7xami 
about March 1. 7 


A statement of eligibility require. 
ments will be sent upon application to 
William A. Hannig, chairman, Commit- 


tee on Music Licenses, Board of Exam- 
iners, 110 Livingston Street, 3rooklyn 
N. Y. These requirements in general are 
college graduation, the approximate 
equivalent of a Master’s degree (includ- 
ing an adequate number of courses in 
both music and education and at least 
six years’ experience in teaching music 
or supervising music instruction in 
graded schools). Applicants wil] have 
until September to meet the eligibility 
requirements. Residence or previous 
educational service in the city of New 
York is not essential. The upper age 
limit for persons not already in the New 
York City system is forty years. 

Applicants not residing in New York 
City may ask to have their names placed 
on file to receive about March 1 an offi- 
cial announcement of the examination 
and an application form. Applications 
will not be receivable prior to the date 
of the official announcement. 


Detroit. A good representation of De- 
troit music educators plan to attend the 
North Central Conference at Des Moines, 
March 15-19, leaving in a group on Sat- 
urday morning, March 15, and arriving 
in Des Moines by early evening. Don 
Zwickey, Detroit membership chairman 
of the North Central Conference, is mak- 
ing rail reservations. Anyone in Detroit 
or vicinity who would like to join the 
party can get in touch with Mr. Zwickey 
at Southwestern High School. 


Alton O’Steen has been appointed state 
supervisor of music in Alabama. Mr. 
O’Steen goes to Alabama from Ohio 
State University, where he has been 
since 1937 as assistant professor and 
research associate of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, participating in the 
project entitled “Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts.” The project is sponsored 
by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of the Federal Communications 
Commission and the General Education 
Board. Previously, Mr. O’Steen was 
teacher of music in the Horace Mann 
School and assistant to Peter W. 
Dykema at Teachers College. Following 
that he was assistant professor and 
head of the music education department, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. The music division of the 
State Department of Education in Ala- 
bama is the third established in the 
southern states in recent years, and in- 
creases the total in the United States to 
ten. 


Northeast Iowa Bandmasters Associa- 
tion. The activities of the Association 
for the 1940-41 season began with a 
clinic held December 11 at Waterloo, 
which was also under the auspices of 
the Iowa High School Music Associa- 
tion. Graham T. Overgard of Wayne 
University, Detroit, was guest director, 
and spoke on the subject “How to Ap- 
ply Concert Band Fundamentals in the 
contest piece. The Iowa State Teachers 
College clinic band, together with rep- 
resentative ensembles from various Iowa 
high schools, played selections from the 
1941 national list. 

The N.E.I.B.A. annual ensemble is 
scheduled for March 1 in four centers— 
Postville, Earlville, Grundy Center and 
Osage. 

Pred Nohavec, husband of Hazel Beck- 
with Nohavec of the University of Min- 
nesota, passed away recently. The many 
Conference friends of Mrs. Nohavec ex- 
tend their sympathy to her. 
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| = BUILT- 
“ EXC LUSIV. wh 
MAKE THIS GRETSCH-PATHFIND 


u“ 
REST OF ALL for SCHOOL USE! 


“In fact, so important are 
> these features that we illustrate them below 
for a better understanding of their functions. 

“Some of these improvements in trombone 
construction have been suggested by school 
supervisors themselves, who from long expe- 
rience know how essential it is to have an 
instrument designed to stand up under the 
hard usage they get in school bands. This is 
especially true of the slide lock, which pre- 
vents the tuning slide from slipping out, and 
the extra heavy metal that resists dents and 
insures a superb tone.” 


THREE POINTS of SUPERIORITY in 
GRETSCH-PATHFINDER TROMBONES 


Special reinforcements at 
elbow of tuning slide, with 
strong collars on ends of tub- 
ing and sturdy braces at points 
of contact, prevent dented 
slides and bent tubing. 














Slide and joint locks, rein- 
forcements in bracing and 
extra-long receivers at head 
of slides, prevent tuning slide 
from slipping out or becom- 
ing dented or out-of-line. 











Specially designed curved 
brace fits crotch of thumb and 
forefinger, eliminates fatigue 
and contributes to greater 
ease and comfort when hold- 
ing in playing position. 

















| The GRETSCH-PATHFINDER TROMBONE is one of the most popular 
numbers in the complete line of GRETSCH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
especially designed and engineered for sturdy service in your school 
band. These fine instruments save you money in repairs and replace- 


IN REINFORCEMENTS, MR. 


SUPERVISOR, 
TROMBONE 








MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTITUDE and TALENT 
TEST enables you to determine scientifically the i. 
capacity of your students for music. It detects hidden 
talent; facilitates the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves classroom time and 
effort, and encourages enrollments. It is used in hun- 
dreds of educational institutions where successful 
musical units have been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available to you—FREE— 
through your local GRETSCH dealer-agency. | 





ments because they are custom-built for their specific purpose. Fill in and 
mail coupon opposite for interesting FREE Booklet of complete line of 
SCHOOL DESIGNED, SCHOOL TESTED, SCHOOL APPROVED instruments. 


The FRED. GRETSCH wre. co 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 





FRED. GRETSCH MEG. CO., Dept. ME-12 

529 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. | 

[_] Please send without obligation, full particulars about 
your money-saving specifications for school-band 
instruments. 


(] All details regarding GRETSCH TALENT TEST. 
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City and State. ..cccccsccccsccccccccccsccssscsecnce 
DEALER I PREFER TO WORK WITH 
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Two new books extend 
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ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE 


to include the seventh and eighth grades 


The two new books, Sing Along and Song Parade, are designed specially for the seventh 
and eighth grades. After an extensive survey, not only to discover what are the musical 
abilities of the average groups of students in these grades, but also what types of songs 
make the greatest appeal, the material was assembled and prepared. Simple but varied 
harmonies are presented in extremely easy vocal arrangements. Following the Elementary 
Vocal Course (grades 1-6), these two new books provide one unified course of vocal 
music covering the first eight grades. 


SING ALONG 


132 songs many of which are used in two different ways. There are unison songs; unison 
songs with optional second part; two-part songs with optional third part; three-part 
songs; and a generous supply of rounds. The songs are grouped around such topics as 
American Sketches, Home and Family Life, Health and the World Around Us. Folk 
songs . . . songs by classic composers . . . songs by modern composers . . . many old 
favorites. Just published. $1.00, subject to discount. 


SONG PARADE 


118 songs—unison songs; unison songs with optional parts; two-part songs; two part 
songs with optional bass; chording songs; songs for soprano, alto, and baritone; three-part | 
songs with optional bass; and simple four-part songs. Here are traditional songs; old favor- | 
ites; a wealth of folk songs from many nations; songs by classic and modern composers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS ' SAN FRANCISCO 
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Teacher or Tradesman? 


pS * cian IS A MUSICIAN NOT A MUSICIAN? When he 
becomes a merchant. When is a teacher not a 
teacher? When he becomes a tradesman. One of the 
most discreditable aspects of music promotion is the too 
widely accepted idea that one may serve education and 
business at the same time. It is common practice for a 
music teacher to assist his pupils in the selection of mu- 
sical merchandise and profit financially from the trans- 
action. How does it work? Very simply! Teacher tells 
pupil that his violin, cornet, or trombone is no good ; that 
he will never make satisfactory progress with such an 
instrument; a brand new 
$75.00. Pupil wants the new fiddle or horn, persuades 
dad to furnish the money and buys the instrument. What 
neither pupil nor dad knows is that a commission of 10 
to 25 per cent on that sale ultimately fattens the purse of 
teacher. 

Or a parent calls teacher for advice as to a good make 
of piano. Teacher suggests one of several makes, tells 
where it may be purchased, offers to go with parent to 
the store and help select a good instrument. Ultimately, 
a sale is made, the piano is delivered and piano dealer, 
piano purchaser and advising teacher are all happy. 
Would the purchaser be so happy if he knew that the 
teacher’s pleasure in the transaction was heightened by 
the 10 per cent commission he has secretly pocketed ? 


There are many variations on this theme. An appro- 
priate title for the piece would be “Reflections of a Rack- 
eteer,” because any music teacher who participates in 
such business as that described, is engaging in a “racket.” 

“What, not help our pupils and their parents by plac- 
ing at their disposal our expert knowledge and expe- 
rience of instruments? They may get cheated if we 
refuse assistance.” All right! Help them, but let them 
understand that you do so as a public service, one for 
which you are paid by the community. If the music 
dealer can afford to pay a commission on a sale, he might 
lower the price to the purchaser by the amount of the 
commission. If he considers such price reduction a 
“violation of business ethics,” let him pay the commis- 
sion into the school’s music purchase fund. 

There are many open and aboveboard ways in which 
a music teacher may render professional services to his 
community apart from his contractual duties, and for 
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“Blitzer” will cost only 


which he may receive ciupensation in addition to his 
school salary. He may direct a choir. Rehearsals and 
Sunday services are carried on outside school hours and 
the director is engaged for a type of work which every- 
body recognizes as clearly beyond the job of teaching 
school, but obviously associated with the music teaching 
profession. Directing a civic orchestra, community 
choral organization, American Legion band—these and 
other similar assignments of a distinctly professional 
nature, which do not interfere with the school’s require- 
ments, are obviously legitimate activities for the music 
educator—usually heartily endorsed and desired by the 
citizens and the school board. 

In some situations, with the knowledge and consent of 
the public and school administration, a teacher may legiti- 
mately spend a portion of his own time giving private 
music lessons for fees. However, this may be hazardous, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to promote successfully both 
public and private relationships. Even when it is under- 
stood by the school authorities that the music super- 
visor is augmenting his salary by giving private lessons, 
it is hard to confine the work to pupils who are not in the 
teacher’s school classes. And once the line is crossed, 
even the most fair and conscientious teacher will hear 
cries of “favoritism” regarding the exceptionally talented 
pupil who is having private lessons and occupying a cov- 
eted spot in the school music organization at the same 
time. 

A teacher may be so clever and imaginative as to in- 
vent gadgets which facilitate playing of certain instru- 
ments. Or he may develop such skill as an arranger or 
composer that he produces instructional materials worthy 
of publication. Sale of such gadgets or instruction books 
at a fair profit ordinarily has the tacit consent of the 
public. The teacher’s insistence on purchase of such ma- 
terials to the exclusion of others, as good or better, 
would be questionable. 

One might tune pianos, repair instruments, or render 
other services of a type not afforded by the community 
and do so at reasonable fees known to all. The buying, 
selling or renting of instruments or music by a teacher 
of music to his own pupils for a personal and secret 
profit is another sort of transaction, and one in which no 
honest person will engage. JOHN W. BEATTIE 
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‘Loyalty Through Music Crusade”’ 


N KEEPING WITH the “National Unity Through Music” 
I theme of the M.E.N.C. adopted by the Board of 
Directors at its 1940 meeting, members of the organi- 
zation have been asked to regard it as an obligation to 
cooperate in enterprises or activities in which the school 
music program may consistently extend its influence as 
a contributor to national spirit and morale. 

Among the various specific projects which appear to 
fuse automatically with the general program of the 
school music department is the “Loyalty Through Music 
Crusade” launched by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The Federation, under the leadership of Helen 
Harrison Mills, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Music Relations, is promoting an organized 
program featuring folk songs of the American conti- 
nents, not only among the federated clubs, but in all 
meetings and conventions in which members of the clubs 
are interested or have influence. 

A feature of the crusade is the promulgation of Daniel 
Webster’s pledge of loyalty: “I shall know but one 
country—America. I pledge to it my utter loyalty. The 
end I aim at shall be for my country, my God and truth.” 
Many thousands of cards bearing the pledge have been 
distributed for individual use, as a mail enclosure, postal 
card, book insert or the like, or for unison reading or 
recitation in meetings and conventions.’ (The pledge is 
also reproduced on stereopticon slides and movie films.) 

As suggested in a previous statement in this maga- 
zine, President Fowler Smith and Glenn Gildersleeve, 
chairman of the M.E.N.C. Committee on National Unity 
through Music, wish to emphasize the fact that 
national unity through music is a theme and not the 
name of a special project. So far as the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is concerned, this theme 
suggests no change in the fundamental aspects, proce- 
dures and concepts having to do with the philosophy, pur- 
pose or practices of music education. It does, however, 
imply special emphasis or focusing on those values 
which music can contribute during this period of stress. 
The “Loyalty Through Music Crusade” of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is one of the projects which, 
through the various channels open to members of the 
Conference, typifies the opportunities for special empha- 
sis automatically provided in the regular music program 
of the school music activities. Cc. V. B. 


* Loyalty cards may be secured from the Federation's publication office, 
320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y., $.75 for 100 copies. 


Professional Obligation 


NLY A FEW YEARS ago a goodly portion, if not a 
© majority, of the leading music educators of the 
United States assembled at Keokuk, Iowa, and formed 
an organization with the object of “musical helpfulness 
and the promotion of good music through the instru- 
mentality of the public schools and other educational 
institutions.” This happened less than forty years ago 
—and less than one hundred people were involved. But 
every one of the thousands who see this issue of the 
JouRNAL knows what has happened since—even though 
unaware of what transpired at Keokuk in 1907. The 
picture is vastly different today, and the professional 
status of the music educator is what we know it to be 
largely as a result of the determination of what we now 
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would consider a mere handful of school music teach- 


ers to band together “for mutual helpfulness.” But in 
one respect there has been no change—the person who 
chooses this field for his life endeavor, like the Keokukers 
of 1907, seems especially sensitive and especially respon- 
sive to the need for mutual helpfulness. The very na 
ture of the work and the human relationships involved 
are undoubtedly responsible for keeping alive the con- 
sciousness of interdependence and the cooperative in- 
stincts which have made the music education profession 
thrive through the simple process of helping oneself 
by helping others. 

There is opportunity here for a much better editorial 
than this writer intends to write or could write if he 
tried. For that matter, any reader who surveys the field 
or who scans the list of 122 related and codperating 
music educators’ units listed in the new Yearbook, can 
write his own editorial. But no amount of philosophiz- 
ing can better portray the heritage and spirit of the 
music education profession than excerpts of a few 
phrases from the preamble to the constitution of one of 
the newest units of the M.E.N.C. 

“We, the members of the Arizona School Music 
Educators Association, assume as our obligation, to our- 
selves as individuals, and to our profession, mutual 


helpfulness . . . cooperative effort . . . affiliation with 
the Music Educators National Conference.” 
The italics tell the story. Cc. V. B. 
Co-operation 


fg: JourNAL, in behalf of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, wishes to express its appreciation to 
the various In-and-About Clubs for their ready response 
to the questionnaire sent to them several weeks since at 
the request of the Research Council. The Council has 
in hand a report on a program of musical studies in the 
public schools. In considering one phase of this report, 
it became of interest to know the attitude of the Na- 
tional Conference on questions concerning learning to 
read music. The questionnaire asked the following: 

(1) Are you in favor of allowing children of all levels of 
talent the privilege of looking at the printed music of the song 
they are singing? 

(2) Are you in favor of allowing children of all levels of 


talent to have an opportunity to read music? 
(3) Do you favor the use of the sol-fa syllables as a practical 


help in identifying tones? 

It will be of interest to the reader to learn that thus 
far, with reports still coming in, there has been a prac- 
tically unanimous “yes”’ to all three questions. 

This kind of codperation will be of material help to the 
Council in making up their report. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Music Week, May 4-11 


 Gpestery: march with the steady growth of the move- 
ment in this cotintry, and in line with current trends, 
the eighteenth annual celebration of Music Week will be 
marked by the institution of an Inter-American Music 
Day as a part of the observance, according to C. M. Tre- 
maine, secretary of the National Music Week Committee. 
Latin-American and Canadian groups are being invited 
to devote one day during the week of May 4-11 to their 
share in the celebration. 

In this aspect as well as in others, Music Week this 
year has even more significance than usual for the music 
educator who is imbued with the true spirit of the 
M.E.N.C. theme, “Unity Through Music.” 


Music Educators Journal 











Lets Stop Mournin 1g jor the Orchestras 


WALTER B. 


Music Supervisor, Berlin 


‘VY 71TH ALMOST EVERY issue of the Music EpucaTors 

VY JouRNAL, as well as other music publications, comes 
an article wringing-wet with tears for the supposedly 
“lost cause” of the school orchestra. It has been a mat- 
ter of amazement to me that with the admitted dropping 
of of school orchestras in the smaller schools, some 
supervisor has not risen to present the real reasons for 
the trend—for legitimate, economic and educationally 
acceptable reasons there certainly are. 

In schools of communities above 10,000 population, I 
say, “A school orchestra by all means!” and I believe 
that statistics will show that orchestras are not on the 
decline either in quantity or quality in these larger com- 
munities. That the phenomenal leap forward made by 
school bands in the past ten years has not been equalled 
by the orchestras is admitted—and perhaps by compari- 
son it has seemed to the crusading string teacher that the 
orchestras even in larger cities have moved backward. 
However, if the symphonically balanced orchestras found 
today in our larger cities were to be compared with the 
fiddle, banjo, and cornet combinations that existed in the 
same cities fifteen or twenty years ago, the real progress 
which has been made would be perceived. 

A point overlooked by many string teachers, who 
should be the first to recognize the fact, is that only a 
limited percentage of any school population is equipped 
with the fine musical ear, the emotional and mental per- 
sistence and even the personality traits necessary to a 
mastery of the strings. Perhaps’ these string teachers 
see, with the advent of instrumental music as a cur- 
ricular reality, literally hundreds of fine wind musicians 
springing up all about and they think, “How shameful 
that all of this talent discovered by our band directors is 
being lost forever to the violin, viola and ’cello!” The 
fallacy, of course, is that a very large percentage of these 
fine wind musicians because of lack of native equipment, 
or because of lack of interest, would never become string 
musicians. 

But to return to the much-lamented abandonment of 
the orchestra in smaller communities. Obviously, there 
are reasons—or the situation would not exist. Thus far, 
no article I have seen touches upon the real reasons. There 
have been half-veiled and unveiled implications that 
“band directors can’t teach strings,” and that “band di- 
rectors are too interested in the spectacular to encourage 
such cultural projects as school orchestras.” To the first 
accusation I answer a loud and lusty “true’—and add 
that they shouldn’t be expected to, any more than string 
teachers are expected to teach the ten or fifteen varieties 
of wind and percussion instruments. To the second 
accusation, let there be an equally loud and lusty “un- 
true” ; at least, the band director who is interested in the 
spectacular to the exclusion of cultural or educational 
ideals is fast disappearing and doomed to eventual ex- 
tinction—let us hope. 

In approaching the problem, there are certain plain, 
mathematical facts which have to be faced. In the first 
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place, assuming that all wind players could be taught 
to play stringed instruments (which is far more than we 
can assume), it still requires roughly three to four times 
as much time to develop a string player to a desirable 
point of technical and artistic proficiency as it does the 
same student on a wind instrument. Thus, any theoreti- 
cal string orchestra formed from a given group of band 
members would necessarily be limited to musical litera- 
ture of much lower grade in the matters of technical 
demand and artistic profundity than that attainable by 
the same group as a band. The alternative would be to 
take about a fourth of the group who might be able to 
attain the same proficiency as the band group as a whole 
and put them on strings. “That’s fine, why not?” comes 
a chorus from orchestra proponents. 

Again, we must face a cold and discouraging mathe- 
matical fact or two. There are relatively few schools 
serving communities of less than 10,000 population which 
hire more than one full-time instrumental supervisor and 
one full-time vocal supervisor ; indeed, many schools in 
cities of 5,000 or less population still expect one super- 
visor to carry both the instrumental and vocal load. 
There are, of course, many variations of this setup. 
Some small towns engage several part-time music teach- 
ers; others are affluent enough to support several more 
than the usual maximum of two full-time supervisors. 
By and large, however, the situation in the small cities 
is as I have described it—not more than one instru- 
mental music teacher and one vocal music teacher. If, 
then, we are not going to expect the string teacher to 
teach winds or the band director to teach strings, which 
will it be—a concert band or an orchestra? From the 
standpoint of the greatest educational good for the great- 
est number, the answer is self-evident. 

But, you say, if school orchestras are being supported 
successfully in some small communities in addition to 
the bands, why not in other similar communities? There 
are various factors which may make such a develop- 
ment possible, but in almost every case, I believe, the 
result is an abnormal rather than a normal music pro- 
gram. If, for instance, the community feels prosperous 
enough to hire an extra teacher for string work and to 
purchase equipment and a double library (it must not be 
thought educationally sound to split a budget large 
enough for only one library between two organizations), 
then the school may possibly have a thriving band and 
orchestra. However, even here I should like to look 
twice at the curriculum before pronouncing an amen, 
for I have seen more than one school with too many 
musical organizations all tangled up in the efforts to ap- 
pease all of the music teachers and to coordinate the 
academic and music departments. 

And then there are schools which have small extra- 
curricular orchestras thrown together from the band 
students and what string players may be found studying 
with private teachers. Such groups are seldom well 
balanced or well rehearsed and are, no doubt, the or- 
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ganizations which call forth the wrathy remarks of the 
orchestral experts who are deprecating the quality of 
string work done in our smaller schools. However, this 
type of orchestra does have a certain utility in playing 
for class plays, banquets and similar functions. The 
cultural and educational benefits are slight, and such 
groups, being merely extracurricular projects, should be 
treated and judged as such. 

In my opinion, an educationally sound music program 
for the high school serving a community of between 
three and ten thousand population includes a full credit 
vocal organization and a full credit instrumental organi- 
zation (concert band) with a full-time director for each, 
who should also be a teacher and supervisor of grade 
school activity in his own sphere. Many may disagree— 
and of course there are numerous minor variations pos- 
sible to such a setup. But it would appear that the 
sooner we, as music educators, arrive at some standard- 
ization of our objectives and means of attaining such 
objectives, the sooner will we gain the respect of other 
educators and a curricular permanence for our courses 
such as we will never enjoy under “the marching band 
system’ of holding our jobs. And, incidentally, it would 
relieve the tremendous load carried by many small town 
directors who at present feel a pressure to keep up with 
the Joneses (their big city neighbors) in number of 
musical organizations. 

Finally, we must consider the most barbed criticism 
of the orchestra replacement movement. We are asked 
if the students aren’t losing a special type of musical 
experience which cannot be replaced by the band. They 
tell us that much orchestral literature “just doesn’t sound 
right” when played with clarinets instead of violins. 
Some even go so far as to say that if we are going to do 
away with orchestra experience, we might as well elim- 
inate the band, too, and confine the student experience 
to vocal music—a proposition which they point out is 
ridiculous, thus supposedly making the elimination of 
orchestras also ridiculous. 

Our answer to this is that the critics just haven't 





heard the type of concert band that is being turned out 
by our smaller communities; or, if they have, they 
haven’t stopped to make comparisons with the type of 
orchestra that can be turned out of the same sized school. 
Even where the setup is favorable to an orchestra, there 
is just no comparison between the musical and artistic 
profundity attainable in the two types of organizations 
in a small city. And let it be said again that this is not 
necessarily a result of faulty string teaching, but of per- 
fectly natural and inexorable causes. 

As to the rather indefinite criticism that the music 
doesn’t sound right when played by wind instruments, 
we wonder if the critics are not confusing tradition 
with artistic ideals. That the music doesn’t sound quite 
the same as to color, we will admit; but that the band 
colors are less desirable, we certainly will not admit. 

In connection with this, it should also be pointed out 
that the old types of military band arrangements are fast 
being superseded by modern concert band arrangements 
in which the instruments are treated properly for or- 
chestral effects. The field of concert band arranging 
has only begun to be plowed. From now on there will 
be an ever-increasing flow of good orchestral literature, 
as well as good original composition, into our band li- 
braries in a form which the students can understand 
and perform. 

Then comes the suggestion that, in the professional 
world, string players are in larger proportion to wind 
players than in school organizations. True enough, but 
since we are not running and do not intend to run voca- 
tional music courses, and since the educational objec- 
tives of our instrumental programs can best be served 
in smaller communities by the concert band rather than 
the orchestra, wherein lies the danger? 

Anyway, let’s stop mourning for the orchestras! We 
have more fine school orchestras than ever before, as 
anyone who has attended the national contests can tes- 
tify. We have just lost some of the poor orchestras 
which have been replaced by good —or fairly good — 
bands. The net result is gain for music education. 








Southern Conference for Music Education 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., MARCH 6-8, 1941. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL: THE CHARLOTTE | 


All-Southern Conference Orchestra, conducted by 


ae of the program announced by President Mildred Lewis for the eleventh meeting (seventh biennial) of the 
Southern Conference include the following festival features: 

William D. Revelli, University of Michigan; All-Southern Conference Chorus, conducted by George Howerton, North- 
western University; North Carolina State Band, conducted by James C. Harper, Lenoir, N. C., and L. R. Sides, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; host city music festival presented by the Music Department of the Charlotte Public Schools; college music 


festival program by various school and college groups of the southern area. 
A limited number of general sessions will be held, but outstanding speakers have been engaged to participate in these 


meetings and the several section meetings which are scheduled. 

Daily clinics will be devoted to “laboratory” work in choral techniques, fundamentals of instrumental music teach- 
ing, class piano instruction, voice class work, wood-wind instruments, brass instruments, stringed instruments, class room 
teaching, etc. Clinic leaders thus far announced include Lilla Belle Pitts, George Howerton, Earl Slocum, William D. 
Revelli, Hugh Altvater, Raymond Burrows, Alton O’Steen, and Lloyd Funchess. 

Exhibits conducted by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, as usual, will be one of the major attractions. 

Requests for room reservations should be sent direct to Hotel Charlotte. Information regarding local arrangements 
may be obtained from L. R. Sides, directing chairman of the Convention Committee, director of music of the Charlotte City 
Schools. Inquiries regarding the All-Southern Conference Chorus may be sent to Max Noah, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, and inquiries regarding the All-Southern Orchestra to Robert C. Smith, Alexander 
Graham Junior High School, Charlotte, N. C. Julian Helms, Hendersonville, N. C., is organizing chairman for the All- 
State Band. For convention circular, etc., address the headquarters office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Physwology Apphed to Music 


HENRY H. FARNOL 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama 


posed of nerves, muscles, and tissues, together with 
1e inner organs, held compact by a skeleton frame. 
From the very beginning in instrumental music we are 
conscious of the physical appearance of the individual. 
We know nothing of his muscle codrdination or his 
nervous habits, and yet, in a hasty examination of the 
individual, we observe his fingers, lips, speech, teeth, 
eyes and other anatomical features. Most teachers will 
agree that physical factors have much to do with the 
final selection of the instrument the child will play. A 
student with thick lips will have a difficult task perform- 
ing on the cornet or trumpet; one with short fingers will 
have a trying time learning the cello; lifeless expression 
ind.cates characteristics which may handicap the student 
who tries to learn to play the violin ; the trombonist with 
short arms and indefinite pitch will have an unpleasant 
experience ; and so on down the line of physical factors. 
This, then, brings us to the question at hand—the move- 
ment of muscles in the body, which are used in per- 
formance. If we observe those factors above men- 
tioned before the student begins study of his instru- 
ment, most certainly, the author believes that one should 
concern himself with other more complicated factors 
after the initial beginning. Many teachers are concerned 
only with the initial lesson, then, by giving the student 
sufficient material for practice, and by various competi- 
tive devices, hopes that his student will soon be suffi- 
ciently mature to participate in one of the school music 
organizations. If, later, the clarinet squeaks, it is prob- 
ably the fault of the reed, so they say. If tone is bad 
on the brass instrument, a faulty mouthpiece with a too 
shallow cup may be blamed. Would it be sufficiently 
plausible to believe that these disturbing factors are 
caused, not by faulty mechanical factors, but by faulty 
anatomical functions ? 

The heart pumps on an average of 72 times per min- 
ute in the body of man, and 80 times per minute in the 
body of woman. It pumps blood which finds its way to 
all parts of the body and supplies these various parts 
with nourishment and energy. The same blood also 
carries away the waste of this used up energy. The 
muscles receive their energy supply from the blood. The 
stimulus for any muscular movement comes from a 
nerve source, either in the brain or spinal cord, and in 
some instances from both sources. It is known that in 
walking or moving the leg, approximately 50 muscles 
are employed. It is not the author’s intention to describe 
this particular complicated action of the muscles, but 
rather to point out the muscular activity taking place 
in the mouth, hands, and arms in the production of tone 
on a musical instrument and the various causes and 
results of fatigue, leading to faulty techniques in play- 
ing. 

There are two types of muscles—the voluntary, which 
function willfully by our prompting, and the smooth or 
involuntary, which function when prompted by the nerv- 
ous system. The muscles of the mouth and tongue are 


MM“ IS MAN-MADE. Physiologically, man is com- 
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voluntary and controlled by the will. For every vol- 
untary muscle that contracts, there is one nearby which 
expands to balance the action. 

The Mouth. The face, around the mouth, is composed 
of many muscles—approximately twenty. Those of 
primary interest to the musician are the muscles circling 
both lips, the obicularis oris (ring-shaped) muscle, the 
buccinator (trumpet) muscle, the masseter and the 
risorius muscles. These muscles are mostly fibrous and 
striated and pass in all directions of the face. The buc- 
cinator muscles are directly connected with the obicularis 
oris or ring-shaped muscles, coming from the back part 
of the jaw or mandible. Some of the fibers of the 
obicularis oris originate from other facial muscles which 
pass into the lips. The ring-shaped muscle causes com- 
pression and closure of the lips. When we tighten our 
lips, the obicularis oris muscle or the muscle circling the 
lips is functioning to capacity; it also functions when 
the lips are contracted or pulled back over the teeth. 
The buccinator muscle compresses the cheek. When the 
cheeks are puffed out, the buccinator muscles are re- 
laxed. This contracts the muscles around the lips. The 
masseter muscle is found in the deep part, furthest back 
of the lower jaw. Its task is to raise the lower jaw and 
close the mouth. The risorius is found along the man- 
dible or jaw and extends towards the. obicularis oris. 
Its action is to retract the angles of the mouth and it is 
therefore regarded as the smiling muscle. Other muscles 
of the mouth aiding in action are the temporal, internal 
ptyergoid, and the external ptyergoid. The external 
ptyergoid helps open the mouth. 

Let us consider now the effects of these facial muscles 
on instrumental playing. Remember that energy is sup- 
plied to the muscles, in a normal state, by the blood. 
When too much pressure is exerted on the muscles, the 
supply of energy will cease and an over-amnount of waste, 
carbon dioxide, and lactic acid will result. If this pres- 
sure remains constant, the blood with its fresh supply 
of energy is detoured and the wastes increase in quan- 
tity. If this is permitted to continue, it results in dead 
tissue or crippled tissue. The muscles can be so regi- 
mented to perform under adverse conditions only after 
the proper exercise of muscle tissue and the development 
of its reserve energy. This must be done gradually and 
not by force. For this reason, no instrumentalist should 
be allowed to use any muscle after the first signs of 
weariness and pain; the most common sign being the 
unnatural color of the lips or muscle being used and 
sometimes a white, hard, appearance of the muscle. 
When the lips of the wood-wind player are in a posi- 
tion to play, a certain pressure is exerted on the lips 
from below by the reed and mouthpiece. The brass 
player has a double exposure in that the cup mouthpiece 
touches both the upper and lower parts of the obicularis 
oris. Too great an exertion of pressure on the lip mus- 
cles not only causes the stoppage of energy supply but 
also compresses the muscles to the extent that the fibrous 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-ONE 
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Musi for a Lifetrme 


J. I. TALLMADGE 


Chairman, Solo and Ensemble Committee, National School Band Association 


\X 7HEN JACK AND JACQUELIN graduate from school, 


they may forget their German and their French 
and their mathematics—but they will not forget their 
music. In all their lives, no single influence is likely to 
touch them more deeply than does the experience of ac- 
tive participation in a large musical organization. 

We must all concede that there is a place in our 
educational system for the great chorus, orchestra and 
Nothing in our entire program teaches so well 
I am sure 
an influ- 


band. 
the joy of codperation and mutual endeavor. 
that there is nowhere a more potent influence 
ence which more completely merges many selves into a 
vast organism far greater than any individual. To be for 
a moment a single voice in a mighty organ is to experi- 
ence one of the highest of emotional satisfactions. And 
yet, I sometimes feel that while the majesty of a great 
performance by a large group inspires our children, it 
does not fully prepare for continued participation in in- 





spiring music. 

I wonder if it does not too often create hunger and 
a yearning for something which, when school days end, 
is to be forever denied them. Most children, when they 
graduate from high school, are unable to find their way 
into musical organizations which are in any way com- 
parable to those of our schools. True, some go to col- 
lege and find good bands and orchestras. These offer 
four years more of enjoyment and benefit. But on gradu- 
ation from college, and in many cases, on graduation 
from high school, our players, so intensively trained and 
so righly inspired, are suddenly deprived of opportunity 
to use their talents. I know of only one answer to this 
In only one way can we offer the opportunity 
This way is 


problem. 
for permanent participation in music. 
through small ensembles. 

Ten years ago there were few wood-wind quintets out- 
side of the highly technical professional groups com- 
posed of symphony players. Worth-while brass ensem- 
bles did not exist. Only the vocal ensembles had found 
a place in the heart of our community life. However, 
thanks to the tremendous diligence of the men and 
women interested in the instrumental music field, there 
is today springing up a literature for the instrumental- 
ists which begins to approach in quality, if not in quantity, 
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ay 
me 


am 






the literature for voices and piano. Some of the great- 
est composers of our day have turned their talents to the 
writing of instrumental quartets, quintets and sextets 
playable and understandable by high school students. 
As a result of the growth of the ensemble movement, 
countless schools are training the members of their bands 
and orchestras in the technique of small ensemble play- 
ing. When the players of these groups graduate, they 
will find homes for themselves in communities scattered 
over the country. Thanks to the fact that thousands of 
others similarly trained and similarly interested will 
graduate at the same time, quartets, quintets and sextets 
will be available to them wherever they go. 

Teach these children the joy of playing, the technique 
of ensemble procedure, and the sources of literature, and 
you have virtually guaranteed them a place in the musi- 
cal and social life of the communities in which they 
establish themselves. It is obviously more practical to 
maintain community ensembles than to maintain a com- 
munity band or orchestra. I believe that the day is not 
far distant when every church and civic club will have its 
instrumental ensemble. 

If such ensembles are to exist, it is essential that the 
literature for them be of sufficient merit and variety to 
keep their interest. Toward this end, the various music 
committees of the National School Band and Orchestra 
Association are working constantly. Contemporary com- 
posers are being asked to write for the small groups. 
The manuscripts of the masters are being searched, and 
the publications of Europe are being re-edited in Amer- 
ica. Among the men who have seen fit during the last 
four years to write directly for the brass groups are the 
late F. S. Converse, who was brought back from Europe 
to conduct his own opera at the Metropolitan; Arthur 
Becker, dean of DePaul University School of Music; 
Philip G. Clapp, dean of music at Iowa State Univer- 
sity; Carl Busch, knighted by Denmark for his service 
to music; Felix Borowski, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Wesley LaViolette and a host of others. Equally dis- 
tinguished men have added to the wood-wind literature ; 
and the string quartet repertoire, as everyone knows, is 
rich beyond measure. 

So much has been said about solo and ensemble com- 
petitions that we sometimes forget that contests are not 
an end in themselves. And yet, we must not forget that 
it is through the competitions that the astonishing growth 
of the ensemble movement has been made possible. Why 
do we enter a quartet in district, state, and national con- 
tests? There was once a time when we entered in an 
effort to prove that our players were better than those 
of any other school. Fortunately, that day has long since 
passed. We enter contests today to bring our students 
in contact with other fine players, to give them the in- 
spiration and satisfaction of comparing their own per- 


Photographs are of ensembles from Proviso Town- 
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formance with that of their colleagues in other parts of 
the land. We enter them in contests to give them an im- 
liate motive for really working with the best there is 
music. A school music contest is not, then, a method 
finding who is the best player. It is a device for 
nging students to give their best to music. 
Unfortunately, there are certain limitations to ensem- 
contests. Obviously, some great music is not suitable 
r contest use. Obviously, too, there is a tendency for 
formers to choose numbers that are brilliant and 
, perficial. Show pieces, under our present setup, are 
Letter contest numbers than is serious music. And yet, 
th all these handicaps, we must grant that the contest 
vement has interested thousands of young players in 
n activity which can give them the lifelong pleasure of 
active participation in music. 

That you may have some conception of the meaning 
of the contest movement, let me point out that in 1929 
there was not a good ensemble written for brass in the 
United States. As I remember it, there were not more 
than 25 contestants in the brass ensemble national con- 
test in 1930. Last year, 2,222 brass ensemble players re- 
ceived auditions in the national finals. String, wood- 
wind and brass ensemble players in 1,309 ensembles 
reached the grand total of 5,475—and this is the figure 
for the national finals alone. How many more than 
this competed in district and state preliminaries, you can 
guess as well as I—with the help of the reports from 
those states which have made accurate figures available. 
For instance, last year in Kansas a total of 1,681 stu- 
dents participated in the 368 instrumental ensembles 
entered in the nine district competitions of the state. In 
New York State, 1,040 players were enrolled in the in- 
strumental ensemble competitions. It is interesting to 
note, in passing, that in Kansas there were 481 vocal 
small ensembles in last year’s competitions enrolled in a 
total of 2,688 singers. The latter figures not only illus- 
trate the satisfactory balance of instrumental and vocal 
music which is coveted in the schools ; they also afford an 
index to the proportion of music students who are in- 
terested in instrumental ensemble playing—many thou- 
sands, all told, in the schools of the United States. 

To all these students, add those young alumni who 
play for pleasure and make their contributions to the 
community life of a thousand cities, and you have a pic- 
ture of what is happening in the instrumental ensemble 
field. 

Unfortunately, our school setup often makes the 
training of ensembles the personal problem of the music 
director. Few schools find it possible to provide for en- 
semble training during school hours. It is necessary for 











most of us to do this very essential work entirely on our 
own time—and yet there are rewards which justify the 
necessary sacrifices. Players well-trained in the small 
ensemble are infinitely better orchestra and band mem- 
bers than are those without such training. I challenge 
any director, no matter how gifted he may be, to take 
a large high school orchestra or band through the inten- 
sive programs that we force upon ourselves, and have 
each of his players actually “feel” the flow of the inner 
voices or actually sense the tonal balance of sensitive 
passages. It would take a year to teach one great num- 
ber so thoroughly that all parts flowed with proper emo- 
tional fervor. But put most of the players in ensembles, 
give them the training which comes only from experi- 
ence in quartets, quintets and sextets, and they will re- 
spond in the large organization with a delicacy and sen- 
sitiveness otherwise beyond them. 

Then, too, fine ensembles greatly decrease the rehearsal 
time required by the band and orchestra. They enor- 
mously increase sight-reading ability, and certainly, as 
important as either of these, they teach the individual 
players to assume responsibility for the nuances of their 
own parts. A player trained in a good quartet, having 
properly phrased a large and worthy literature, is not 
going to phrase incorrectly when he plays second violin 
in a hundred-piece orchestra. There is another great 
compensation—a purely personal one. We are music 
teachers, teaching a subject we love and in which we 
find inspiration, but we find inspiration in music only 
when it is good music and when it is well played. Do 
we not then owe it to ourselves to have our organiza- 
tions form ensembles 
which are capable of 
playing the kind of music 
we like to play, and play- 
ing it so we can enjoy it? 

I regret that most of 
us must regard our en- 
sembles as extracurricu- 
lar work. Even so, they 
have their compensations. 
They offer an outlet for 
our own musical sensi- 
tivity, and it is amazing 
to find that a high school 
ensemble having intimate 
contact with a competent 
teacher can handle al- 
most any music that the 
teacher cares to put be- 
fore it. Ensemble work 
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The Rural School Music Problem 


WILLIAM RAYMOND SUR 


School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


HE MUSIC TEACHER seldom has an opportunity to 
learn, firsthand, the results of the music program, or 
the lack of a music program in the schools. After gradu- 
ation pupils scatter, and in ‘the universities aid colleges 
—the only places where these young people are found 
in great numbers—many are lost to music due to the 
college and university emphasis on subject matter and 
professional performance. The campus organizations 
are interested only in the most talented and most suc- 
cessful of our school musicians; and on the basis of 
the achievement of this select group, little evidence can 
be gained indicating the results of our music program. 
This article is based on five years of contact with the 
boys in the Agriculture Short Course of the University 
of Wisconsin. These students are a fair example of the 
product of the rural schools and certainly indicate what 
is being done and what needs to be done in our rural 
work. The Short Course was reorganized in 1932 into 
the present course, with the ideals and spirit of the Dan- 
ish folk school. Professor Vincent E. Kivlin, its direc- 
tor, states that a few of the boys are not high school 
graduates but the majority of them have completed their 
high school education; the average age of the students 
is twenty-one ; and, finally—a fact which is important to 
music education—these students all are firmly resolved to 
become farm leaders. Attendance at a fifteen-week ses- 
sion for each of two years is required for graduation. 


Dean Chris L. Christensen of the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture tells us that “The course 
of study is organized around the idea that these young 
men are to be farmers, citizens, and community leaders 
at one and the same time. We have, therefore, completely 
blended the so-called vocational emphasis with the sci- 
entific, cultural and citizenship emphasis.”’ For example, 
there are courses in music, drama, citizenship, history, 
law, speech, and public discussion scheduled through the 
day, interspersed with the courses in agriculture. 

Three hundred men—the entire group—participate 
in the Community Music course, which is primarily de- 
voted to group singing. A glee club is organized each 
year—and inasmuch as fully one-third of the entire 
group usually appear for the tryouts, the disappointment 
is so great to those not selected that holding the club 
down to a reasonable size becomes a major problem. A 
course in leadership is offered, providing training in the 
fundamentals of music and conducting, and a band and 
orchestra are organized when the instrumentation is ade- 
quate for these groups. 


Let us consider each of these offerings in the light of 
experience with them during the past five years and thus 
get a broad picture of the status of music education in 
the rural schools of this nation. 

Community Music. It is inspiring to hear these men 
sing in unison. Their enthusiasm denotes an interest 
in music which is not in evidence when one attempts to 
lead a similar group of men from the cities. The spirit 
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with which these young farmers approach music is a 
revelation in itself and a constant source of inspiration 
to those who work with them. 

Glee Club brings out the men who are particularly 
interested in music, and from them we learn much. 
About one-third of the entire enrollment try out for the 
club and these tests reveal that boys who have had ex- 
perience in part singing, music reading, or rudiments of 
music make up about twenty per cent of the group. The 
remaining eighty per cent of glee club candidates have 
had no experience in music, since it was not offered in 
the grade or high schools which they attended. 


Band has an average annual membership of twenty or 


‘twenty-five men, most of whom play the more common 


instruments, of which cornet is the most popular. Few 
of the band members have had much instruction on their 
instruments and each year a number of self-taught play- 
ers appear. 

Orchestra seems to be the most neglected musical 
activity of the rural school. In the past five years there 
never have been enough string players available to start 
an orchestra. Interest in and knowledge about the pos- 
sibilities of orchestral music are at a rather low ebb. 


Leadership. The demand for this course gives defi- 
nite proof as to whether or not these people really want 
music. Here is provided training in rudiments of music, 
music reading, elementary conducting and part singing. 
This class is usually larger than can be handled efficient- 
ly. Young men averaging twenty-one years of age cer- 
tainly must feel they have missed something significant 
when they will elect to spend hours working at key and 
time signatures, singing simple pieces while learning to 
read, and learning intervals and rhythms. If our city 
high school students were as eager for musical knowl- 
edge as these rural youths, our iarge high schools would 
have fifty to seventy-five per cent of their student bodies 
enrolled in music courses, rather than fifteen to twenty 
per cent. 

Counseling. Students come to the instructor for help 
in music problems. They may want help in finding suit- 
able materials for use with the 4-H Club when they re- 
turn to their homes—and, incidentally, the 4-H Clubs 
are making an excellent contribution in music for rural 
America. In the counseling we find a great many stu- 
dents each year who play the guitar, ukulele, accordion, 
harmonica and other instruments of that type, who seek 
advice on instruction materials and the means for self- 
improvement, since no teachers are available, or instruc- 
tion is not within their financial means. Many are anx- 
ious to learn whether or not they have enough talent 
to make it worth while to devote time to music study. 


The aim of this article is to stimulate thought and 
more action on this, the most challenging problem in our 
field. There is no feeling that music in rural schools 
has been neglected by those responsible for the growth 
of the music education program. However, there is 
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necd for us to re-examine the problem at frequent in- 
tervals and to attack it again with greater vigor and 
enthusiasm. It is to the credit of music education and 
educators that much has been accomplished. The Year- 
books of the Music Educators National Conference be- 
tween the years 1925 and 1940 contain ninety-two arti- 
cles dealing with every phase of the work. The Re- 
search Council, in its Bulletin No. 6, Report on Music 
in the One-Teacher Rural School, and in the more re- 
cent Bulletin No. 19, Course of Study in Music for Rural 
Schools (1936), has made an outstanding contribution. 
The Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools covers 
thoroughly the whole situation and has practical help 
on many subjects including procedure, materials, vocal 
and instrumental music, ensembles, and use of the pho- 
nograph and radio. Many well-known Conference mem- 
bers have contributed to the progress to date, among 
whom we find C. A. Fullerton, Ada Bicking, Marguerite 
V. Hood, Samuel T. Burns, Edith M. Keller, Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Luther Richman, Joseph Maddy, and many 
others. 

Investigation of the musical opportunities enjoyed by 
the Short Course students discloses the information 
which leads us to the heart of the problem. Findings 
show that the secondary school has been responsible for 
most of the contacts these boys have had with music. 
There is conclusive evidence which indicates that our 
greatest efforts must be made toward the inclusion of 
both vocal and instrumental music in more of the ele- 
mentary and small high schools under the direction of 
one, two, or three teachers. 

Ability to enjoy, understand, and participate in music 
is the result of a slow, steady growth which starts in the 
lower grades and continues through the high school. One 
can better appreciate the lack of musical background 
and knowledge of the majority of the men in a group 
such as the Short Course students when we know that 
for many of them music instruction started but a few 
years ago, or is just starting. An opportunity for music 
instruction in the high school or Short Course is desir- 
able, but lasting results can only come when we find the 
ways and means of securing music instruction in more 
of the country grade schools. 

Is there anything that can be done to bring more music 
to the country boys and girls? There are a number of 
possibilities which will be considered, but it must be re- 
membered that any music program for the rural schools 
which involves the hiring of many specialists is, except 
in a small proportion of the rural communities, doomed 
to failure. Most of the communities do not have funds 
for the hiring of specialists or the purchase of expensive 
instrumental equipment. The school boards would sup- 
port any movement which would provide vocal and in- 
strumental music if those subjects could be incorporated 
in the schools without the burden of an unreasonable 
increase in taxation. 

What can be done to build a program which will func- 
tion and be financially within the means of the country 
schools? First, there is the matter of leadership to be 
considered. J. H. Kolb, chairman of the Department of 
Rural Sociology at this university, has long maintained 
that music would flourish in the rural areas if we could 
develop leaders among the rural people. In his expe- 
rience the outside leader does effective work, but real 
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growth can only come when the leadership is made up 
of country people. Such leadership training is, of course, 
the responsibility of the teacher-training institutions ; and 
can be furthered in various ways. The paragraphs fol- 
lowing embody a few suggestions that occur to the 
writer. 

(1) Many states require elementary teachers to take 
at least one course in music education, but on the whole 
these courses have not served their purpose. In a number 
of states the courses have been so ineffective that the 
requirement of music has been dropped or disregarded. 
It is imperative that we advocate the retention and adop- 
tion of the state music requirement for elementary teach- 
ers preparing for service in the rural schools. These re- 
quirements give us the only means we have of developing 
the trained leadership that is lacking. C. A. Fullerton’ 
has stressed the importance of these courses when he 
states “The rural school music problem is clearly the 
rural teacher problem.” 

In the majority of training schools the non-music ele- 
mentary teachers are handled in a methods course de- 
signed for the music major. The instructor of such a 
course faces an impossible situation and consequently is 
likely to devote the greater part of his time to the more 
“promising” students—the music majors. The future 
grade teacher leaves the class with some credits of value 
in securing a state license, but lacks the training and 
inspiration that are necessary if the rural children are 
to receive any music. All methods courses required of 
prospective elementary teachers should be closed to the 
music major and they should cover a broad range of 
subjects. The course should include rudiments of music, 
singing, music reading, elementary conducting, instru- 
ments, etc. Theresa Wild? has said that “methods courses 
for the rural teacher must be practical, simple, specific 
and concrete. There is no time for lengthy discussion.” 

What about the student who cannot sing? Much can 
be done for him in the methods course. The instructors 
in the courses must give such students proper guidance 
and inspiration to make the effort to bring music to the 
children. Is all this too much to ask of the instructor in 
a methods course? It can be done, providing the assign- 
ment is considered as a challenge to teaching ability and 
the course is made to fit the needs of the students en- 
rolled. 

In listing the activities for such a course, a study of 
instruments has been included. This does not mean that 
these grade teachers should attempt the study of the 
instruments of the symphony orchestra. Opportunity 
should be provided for them to learn how to play the 
ukulele, guitar, harmonica, and other inexpensive and 
simple instruments which are easy to play and which 
have always been a part of country life. A knowledge 
of one of these instruments would be invaluable to a 
teacher who cannot sing, if she wants to have her class 
do some singing. Indeed, it may well be that through the 
medium of the humbler but honorable instruments men- 
tioned, a teacher can create an interest which will result 
in the development of a worthy instrumental music pro- 
gram. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR 

1C. A. Fullerton, “The Responsibility of the State Teachers Col- 

lege,” M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1926, pp. 201-4. 


2 Theresa Wild, ‘‘Musical Preparation of the Rural Teacher,” M.2Z. 
N.C. Yearbook, 1927, pp. 173-79. 
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Dear Lucy, This Ls Strictly Personal 


RUTH JENKIN 


Miss Lucy Nimble fingers 
Harmony College, Harmony, U.S. A. 


De ipere Lucy: I saw your family in the city last 
week and they were all grinning happily over your 
success. They told me all about your fine work at Har- 
mony, and that you are to‘ graduate next month with 
honors. They are just about too proud to speak to any- 
one and that is as it should be. They also informed me 
that right now you are looking for a music position, and 
this letter is to wish you luck. 

You know, I have been teaching for five years now 
and feel full of advice. That is about all five years of 
teaching does for one. It takes many more years to 
discover that advice isn’t always the best thing to give. 
But here I am with all this advice bottled up inside me, 
simply seething to come forth and be inflicted on some 
beginner ; and I’ve decided that you are a likely victim 
and might possibly read this or at least poke it in among 
your class notes. By the way, class notes are very val- 
uable. The only trouble with them is that while you 
are in school you have no way of being sure which of 
them you will need for reference. Once I practically 
gave our attic a second housecleaning, searching for a 
recipe for artificial blood to be used for a harrowing 
scene in an operetta. The night of the performance the 
boy spilled all of the “blood” before he came on the 
stage, so I don’t know to this day what he used. But 
when the time came, he looked sufficiently gory. He 
may have cut himself, I was too excited to inquire. But, 
keep a lot of notes. One can never tell what the mind 
will require! 

As I said, I have been a music teacher for five years, 
and feel if I am ever going to write this I should do it 
now. If I wait several more years I'll either be too 
busy trying to keep a mediocre job, or be so successful 
that I shall have lost touch with those beginning years. 
Then, there is the possibility (always something to fall 
back on) that I might marry, and in that case I would 
be sure not to have the same sympathy with the sisters 
of song. 

So, while I feel this urge, here is my bit toward help- 
ing you along a road full of fun, adventure and real 
satisfaction, and don’t you let anyone tell you music is 
anything but! Your friend, Rutu. 


Where Will You Teach? 


I SUPPOSE you are enrolled in the schoolteacher’s 
agency? That is perhaps the most satisfactory way 
to get a job and the school officials like it. The trouble 
with the agency is that it is likely to want you to apply 
for some insignificant job at least fifty miles from the 
nearest dance. So, while you are bothering them every 
day, it might be just as well to be on the lookout for 
yourself. While you are free-lancing, you should aim 
at the top. You might land; and anyway, most superin- 
tendents write very polite “no vacancies” across the 
bottom of your own carefully worded applications, while 





{This is the first installment of a series by Miss Jenkin. The 
next installment will appear in the March issue.—The Editors. ] 
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others will write a pleasant letter on their attractive 
school stationery which will bring you a kind feeling in 
spite of the gently-phrased refusal. 

Postage and paper are comparatively inexpensive, and 
once you start writing application letters, you will not 
mind writing as many as forty or fifty. 

Of course, since you are graduating with honors you 
can afford to be particular—at least for a time. Be sure 
that your new position is a perfect setting for your tal- 
ents. Stipulate not only the salary you will expect, but 
also the size of the locality, nationality of people, cli- 
mate, distance—especially to music centers—and dispo- 
sitions of the children that you will teach. Don’t waste 
your time rushing off every week-end to interview unin- 
terested school boards. Save your gasoline and patience 
for those times when you are called for an interview, 
only to find that you are the thirteenth applicant for the 
same position. At that, you may be lucky and get it! 

Someone will get the best places, so you might just 
as well try for them. If the school agency shows signs 
of becoming disinterested, don’t complain to them but 
join another agency. 

If this method doesn’t work, Lucy, I am afraid that 
you just don’t have a school board member in the fam- 
ily, or political pull or luck, and there will be nothing 
left to do but fight furiously for any job that comes 
your way. (You might also skip all previous sugges- 
tions and get a head start.) Drop all caution and apply 
for anything, going after it as though you wanted it. 
If this doesn’t work, you will have had some good les- 
sons in job hunting and will be better prepared after 
another year of “education.” If you do sign a contract, 
you will probably like your work much better than you 
thought—or at least find a husband. —Ruth 


Personal Interview 

\X HEN YOU TALK to your first school board I expect 

that you will feel very confident of your abilities. 
I felt that way, and I rather think I was like most 
graduates who went out in those years when there were 
so few jobs, and felt certain that I could in some way 
secure one of the precious things. One thing to remem- 
ber—it is impossible to make a good impression on a 
board member when he is afraid that by talking to you 
he will miss the sale of a spool of thread! 

Having enrolled with the school placement bureau, 
you have written your qualifications so many times you 
can recite them, and each time you see them on paper 
they look better to you. Perhaps you even dream a 
little, and that is as it should be; for dreaming makes 
patterns for real living. A life without a dream is apt 
to be a rather colorless undertaking, with many patches 
and blots on what might have been a clear surface if a 
little more time had been spent in constructive dreaming. 
Your dreams are all rosy and I am sure you are a suc- 
cessful music teacher, with winning glee clubs, loving 
and interested students and parents, and an oversupply 
of tenors. 

That first interview will be a success from your point 
of view. You will smile, be gay, act peppy, with eyes 
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snapping, and be very sure that you will have no trouble 
wit!) discipline in the boys’ glee club which has already 
caused two teachers to have nervous breakdowns and to 
look for the security of a home rather than face another 
year of “We have work to do.” Because you are fresh- 
ly familiar with your credentials, your answers will be 
prompt and accurate. No stumbling or faltering in that 
fir-; interview. 

‘he board members will be very nice, listen politely, 
even joke with you; and if you are like most of us, you 
will laugh nervously and try joking yourself. Strangely, 
that first job is precisely the one you are looking for. It 
suits you exactly, and you take precautions to see that 
this fact is impressed upon your listeners. After the 
per time has elapsed, you approach the subject of 
really hiring a teacher. All the preliminary has been 
merely a nice little chat, which the weakest member of 
the board enjoys because it seems to give him some 
authority, but which is something the others must en- 
dure every spring—it comes with the season and they 
accept it quite complacently. Now they bestir them- 
selves and decide they would rather think when you are 
not there, all smiles and so competent looking. Before 
you know what has happened to you, you will have said 
good-by and “will you please consider my application,” 
becoming one more set of credentials on an ever-growing 
heap. Later these credentials will be returned to the 
placement bureau minus your attractive picture, which 
the one jovial member has kept to add to his collection. 
You may expect little explanation other than “vacancy 
filled.” Next spring you will hear that the teacher to 
whom they gave the job was not a success—she couldn’t 
do anything with the boys’ glee club, and the women’s 
club thought she was very snippy. You will smile and 
think what a mistake they made, that perhaps even now 
they are wishing they had hired you and what a differ- 
ence it would have made. But of course after you have 
taught a few years you will know that it probably would 
not have been any different, except that you would have 
been a wiser teacher. —Ruth 


a 


Self-Preservation 





UST AS YoU want to keep your figure, keep your talent 
J and by the same method. Proper diet, two-way 
stretch and exercise will keep your body young long 
after gum-chewing freshmen and dumb fourth-graders 


have added line after line to the landscape of your face. 


But what if you arise late in the morning, swallow the 
juice of a fruit that you couldn’t take the time to eat 
properly, teach all morning, over-eat and over-chatter at 
noon, teach all afternoon until the last dirty, angel- 
faced monotone irritates you so that you feel like telling 
him to shut up, gossip with your friends until dinner- 
time and then play bridge until time to retire? Quite 
a full day, you will think. But where is the time for 
self-preservation which is so necessary? 

It has been said many times that “those who can, do; 
and those who can’t, teach.” It is your job to prove that 
statement false. The teacher’s excuse, is, of course, “I 
haven’t time”—and it is true enough. But for the sake 
of peace with yourself-—especially on those long nights 
caused by drinking coffee, or chronic insomnia — do 
something about it. 

If you are the type that likes regularity and self-dis- 
cipline, make a plan and stick to it. If you like to fool 
yourself into thinking you are a free agent to follow 
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whims as you desire and still can do as much as others 
who torture themselves with routine, pile up for your- 
self great mounds of work and when the notion is upon 
you, dig in with great enthusiasm and enjoyment. 

First, take care of your particular talent. Do some- 
thing, if it is only to sew a fine seam. Now is the time 
of all times you should be doing as well as teaching. As 
a musician, your way is quite clearly defined. You must 
practice. Buy those compositions you always wanted to 
own and try to play them. You are your own teacher. 
Be a good one. 

Make friends with others who like to play and sing. 
Don’t form a club. There are too many already. If 
you should organize a club, the first thing you know, 
you will be having to say “madam chairman” and give 
a paper on the life and habits of some deceased artist— 
and perhaps even attend a convention and have to tell 
all about it at the next meeting! 

So be informal. Spend an entire evening or continue 
far into the night; sing and play until all the music has 
stopped in your heart; eat a bite and go home tired but 
thoughtful. In the morning, get up a half-hour earlier 
than usual to practice a few old studies so that at the 
next get-together you can get over that particularly dif- 
ficult passage with more abandon and self-satisfaction. 

Talent, like the heart, knows few social boundaries, 
and therefore, through it, you may know and respond 
to a variety of people. It is your one sure way of wel- 
come into society and into the hearts of those to whom 
you give greatest joy through your ability to create the 
beautiful. It is yours to possess if you have the cour- 
age to give it constant care and fostering. Through 
disuse you will lose it; and be unaware of its loss until, 
sometime, you call upon it and suddenly find that you 
are quite unable to do that which brought you your 
greatest joy. 

The road back is hard and never quite reaches the 
peak of the pleasure which still lingers in the memory. 
All the while you work, this unpleasant truth will take 
away pleasure from your efforts. 

While you teach others to see, hear, and perform the 
beautiful, be, yourself, an example of the value of living 
to do something worth while. As long as your students 
want to be like you, you must surely be living. If they 
cease to admire your type of existence, it is time to 


learn some new strokes and head for deeper water. 
—Ruth 


Fore and Aft 


SCIENCE TEACHER, with little hair, enlarged waist- 

line and egg on his tie, once said to me, “If a per- 
son didn’t enjoy being conspicuous, he would never be 
a music teacher.” I doubt that statement. But whether 
you enjoy it or not, it will make no difference. There 
you are, for the world to see. And do not be mistaken, 
the world will look. 

I have seen some funny-looking specimens of the male 
sex as they have searched their souls for inspiration and 
gone through contortions which would have been a credit 
to any India rubber man, as they pulled and punched 
music out of an orchestra or choir. But you, Lucy, are 
a woman, whose place was originally in the home, and 
as a conductor you will have certain peculiar handicaps 
from that heritage. 

First, let’s think how you should look toward the 
audience. I hope you have learned to walk. It will be 
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a great help. If you stride out to the center of the 
stage with grim determination written all over your 
erstwhile pretty visage, on down to the tips of your 
last year’s dancing slippers, you will be suspected of 
close affiliation with one of the numerous suffragist 
leagues; and modern papas will fear for the possible 
inferiority complex which may develop in the football- 
hero son who now sings so beautifully “the bass.” If 
you trip a little too far across the stage and have to 
trip back owing to over-swinging your mark, you may 
possibly appear silly, old-maidish, weak, or reveal a 
total lack of ability to be a good disciplinarian. So be 
a lady first and trust that “all else will be added unto 
you.” Just walk on the stage as a lady should. Once 
you are safely and sweetly, but with dignity, on stage, 
you will be putting your face backward and the audience 
will see, particularly, elbows, heels and a protrudance 
which by skill you can make symmetrical. Try to act 
so as to be forgotten. After all, your guests have come 
to listen, not to watch an exhibition in acrobatics. 

Your “hair-do” should be beautiful from the rear, 
your dress well pressed and completely devoid of that 
disagreeable feature known as “rump-sprung.” Have 
your hose seams straight and your shoes trim and well 
heeled. 

And now that the audience can be well satisfied with 
your appearance, have forgotten that you are there, and 
can think about the music and glow over the ability 
of their offspring, let’s see what kind of an inspiration 
you are to your students. 

It was my privilege to sit so close to the stage at a 
recent vocal festival that I could see the faces of the 
contest directors. It was amazing. One woman 
“mouthed” every word the chorus sung. She exag- 
gerated every word and her pretty mouth took on such 
grotesque shapes as are only supposed to be seen on 
masks. At the close of each number she relaxed and 
looked quite normal. Another teacher, in her excite- 
ment, hit her own nose with a baton, much to the amuse- 
ment of her chorus—and right at the closing crescendo 
of a Bach chorale! 

One director always reminds me of a scared rabbit 
when she directs. She goes through the motions, but 
one has the feeling she trusts in the higher powers that 
be, rather than in her own ability, to induce her choir to 
follow her. 

Just as the director will get inspiration from her 
choir, her face must give back courage, ability, mood, 
good spirit and fellowship in order to obtain the best in 
ensemble and inspirational singing. 

And she should know how to conduct. There are 
several good books on the subject, so I won’t attempt 
to write one for you. —Ruth 





Operettas and Mamas 


LF onpes ARE BAD ENOUGH, but not so ferocious as 
their offspring sometimes imply. “My mama said” 
has been a well worn phrase and children learn it about 
as soon as “an apple for the teacher.” They expect the 
teacher to give obedience to their parents when they, 
themselves, do just as they please. 

Of course, it is only natural that a mother should 
want her child to have a leading part in an operetta. 
It is equal to the honor of becoming president, and the 
chances for accomplishment are much greater. Also, 
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mothers are instinctive matchmakers, and even in the 
lowest grades mama will want to have her golden-haired 
monotone play princess opposite the rich banker’s son. 
Mothers even want to select their children’s dancing 
partners. If yours is a school with a variety of races 
and their accompanying prejudices, you will have the 
problem of isolation without obvious cruelty. Little 
Johnny, pride and joy of an almost defunct clothing 
store, may have to sit in arithmetic class behind a cute, 
woolly-headed pickaninny, who sings like a lark, but 
his mother will see to it that Johnny doesn’t stand within 
ten feet of her on the stage. 

Once you have chosen your cast, making an honest 
selection of the best person for each part, and, taking into 
consideration a minimum of school politics, ignore all 
suggestions of change by mamas. Never answer any 
notes, as you won’t have time to keep up with your 
heavy correspondence if you begin that habit. If a 
mother comes to you, with your best manner convince 
her that her fledgling has been given an opportunity in 
his part, if he only has to sit against a tree to keep it 
from falling over. And every part should be an op- 
portunity suited to the ability of the individual child. 
If it isn’t, it isn’t worth having. 

Keep costuming simple, to be democratic. Do not 
allow one child on the stage in satin, if all of the others 
in the chorus wear cambric. Some mothers will want to 
dress their children in keeping with a presentation at 
court. Other women are busy and have more sense. 
Plan your costumes and insist that they be exactly as 
you plan them. If little Willie, big-eyed and innocent, 
comes to you and says “My mother said I couldn’t be 
in the program unless I was in the same chorus as 
Bill,” just reserve your opinion of Willie’s mother and 
remember that parents are gullible. They believe every- 
thing their children tell them and this leads to strange 
situations. Which reminds me of the time my principal 
received a note from an anxious parent, saying she did 
not want her child punished with the electric paddle 
until she had been to school and seen it in operation. 

For at least two weeks prior to the actual performance, 
have an agreement with your landlady that you are 
never at home. No matter how well you have planned 
and organized, there are some women who will refuse 
to understand anything until they have heard their in- 
structions from you. A mother with good ears and 
reasonable ability to read, will call you and say, “What 
was to be the length of the fairies’ skirts?’ (Her own 
fairy is a chubby little thing of about one hundred 
pounds, with a voice like the wail of a ghost on October 
31.) And you, knowing very well that you sent her 
instructions after she had been present at the meeting 
to discuss costumes, will answer sweetly if you choke. 

But after the tenth call, your sweet voice will have 
become transformed, and it will be just as well for your 
reputation if you are not within hearing distance when 
the telephone rings again. 

Some landladies feel like raising the rent at operetta 
time. I’m not so sure that they are not justified! 

And now that I’ve been telling you about a few of 
the trials and tribulations, here are some suggestions 
which may help to make things easy for you. 

First, of course, is the selection of the operetta. Be 
sure it is beautiful and interesting. Consider both the 
point of view of the children and the adult audience. 
Only truly fine things will interest both. Only truly 
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fine things are worth trying. From this point, consider 
the ability of your group. Give nothing that they are not 
capable of doing excellently. Children have good judg- 
ment if they are well trained and will find no satisfaction 
in a poor performance. Consider solo possibilities, 
particular likes and dislikes of the community, time of 
year and the limitations of the stage. This last item is 
important. Check carefully the staging requirements. 
Some operettas are not effective without many lighting 
and scenic gadgets. Others, which look complicated in 
the stage guide, can be produced simply with a very 
good result. 

As soon as you have made your selection, take time 
out to get acquainted with it. This is best done after 
“working” hours, just the same as with a new date. 
Check all entrances and exits to see if they may be made 
smoothly. See that costumes, when made according to 
directions, will really look like they should. Plan your 
stage and lights so that they are practical. Know where 
every person of the cast will be every minute of the 
time from the moment he enters the building twenty 


minutes ahead of time, until his mama comes for him 
after the program is over. 

In arranging choruses, make them artistic. Short 
boys do not make attractive partners for tall girls. If 
the boys are to stand in the back row and the girls are 
taller, let the boys stand on risers. 

An operetta is an educational project. It is not a 
way to raise money, show off the smart children, glorify 
or ruin the music teacher, or generally disrupt school 
and bring on a case of hysterics. It is educational. 
Plan it so that the children will learn something. Cus- 
toms of other lands, costuming, history and art are 
valuable things to be taught. Choral work before an 
audience is an excellent experience, as well as the em- 
phasis of many character traits. Sell this idea to the 
other teachers, sell it to the children, and look for the 
signs of pleasure from anxious parents who have some- 
times wondered if the finished performance was worth 
the cost of a good movie, bad temper of the children 
and the afternoon given to making costumes at the 
school building. —Ruth 


What Can Psychology Do in Music ? 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


N THE PRECEDING twenty-eight articles of this series, 

I have attempted to give in each issue of the JOURNAL 
a specific illustration of how psychology proceeds in 
music. Perhaps it would be well at this stage to general- 
ize by putting the available cards on the table in answer 
to this question: What can psychology do in music? 
While the answer will be restricted to features in which 
some notable progress has already been made, the sig- 
nificant answer will lie in the nature of a forecast for 
the future, based upon what has already been achieved. 
Let me name a dozen features: 

1. Psychology gives us a workable insight into the 
nature of the musical mind and thus lays foundations 
for the classification of events in musical experience 
and behavior and for the development of a scientific 
musical terminology. 

2. It organizes the scientific description of musical 
tones and the means for producing them. 

3. It gives us an orderly insight into the nature, 


scope, and limitation of musical hearing and appreciation. 


4. It enables us to analyze and evaluate musical tal- 
ents as a basis for guidance in musical education, voca- 
tional and avocational. 

5. It furnishes the technique for the measurement 
of musical achievement by the analysis and objectifying 
of goals as a means of motivation in training. 

6. It enables us to organize musical training in terms 
of a growing body of principles in educational 
psychology. 

7. It paves the way at all levels for principles of 
musical criticism and a logical award of praise and 
blame. 

8. It makes possible the use of performance scores 
for the detailed analysis and quantifying of artistic 
elements in musical performance. 
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9. It enables us to set up norms of prevailing musi- 
cal achievement and to show by experiment how these 
norms for attainment could and should be refined. 

10. It furnishes instruments and techniques which 
will shorten the time of musical training and yield a 
higher precision and mastery than is ordinarily obtained. 

11. It enables us to record, preserve and interpret 
music in all forms of historical interest. 

12. It furnishes the groundwork for a future science 
and philosophy of musical aesthetics. 

Let me repeat: This is essentially a forecast. Phy- 
chologists have paved the way and will continue the 
technical work, but musicians in the future will take 
up the torch for music. 

© 


EpItorRIAL NOTE 


INCE March, 1936, succeeding issues of the JOURNAL 

have carried installments of the “Psychology of 
Music” series, dealing with various subjects and phases 
in this field. These specimens of scientific findings, 
mainly from the laboratory-studio of the University of 
Iowa, have constituted an outstanding feature of the 
magazine, highly regarded by all serious students of 
music education. On the occasion of this, the final 
article in the series, the Editorial Board wishes to ex- 
press for the Music Educators National Conference and 
all readers, warm appreciation to Dr. Seashore for the 
contribution, which, through his sincere interest in the 
cause of music education, he has so generously made 
available to the entire field through the columns of the 
JournaLt. Dr. Seashore will continue to contribute oc- 
casional articles on the general subject of “Psychology 
of Music,” and, as in the past, will serve as technical 
advisor to the Editorial Board.—t. B. B. 
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American Music forA merican Schools 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 
Associate Professor of Music, University of Washington, Seattle 


A NUMBER of years ago I served for some little time 
as a county supervisor of music in one of our 
middle western states. The situation was representa- 
tive of general practice over the country, at least in one 
respect—the music teachers were responsible for the 
presentation of an annual all-county music festival. 
During one of those years, it was decided to present a 
program of American folk music. This had the advan- 
tage of novelty, and hours were spent in selecting those 
songs which seemed to have the most musical merit. 
In order to make the occasion a gala event, a college 
professor of considerable reputation was asked to con- 
duct the various groups participating in the program. 
His comments at the conclusion of the performance 
were revealing, to say the least, for he considered it 
close to committing a musical sin to ask children to sing 
those trivial American songs when there were such 
treasures to be found in the folk music of Germany, 
England, Russia and the other countries of the Old 
World. Now this gentleman was a highly respected 
musician and unquestionably he was sincere in his criti- 
cism. He merely reflected in his judgment the prevail- 
ing attitude of school and professional musicians of the 
time. 

A considerable stream of water has flowed under the 
bridge since those days and recently we have heard with 
increasing boldness, tricklings of opposition against the 
main current of popular opinion. 

In order to determine to what extent there might be 
traces of an awakening interest in American folk song, 
I recently examined ten books chosen at random from 
different basic series edited for school use. Each of 
these books was from a different publisher. Five of 
them were copyrighted prior to 1920; five have been 
assembled since 1935. Of the books published before 
1920, slightly over five per cent of the folk songs listed 
were classified as American; of those published during 
the past five years, approximately nine per cent of the 
folk songs were classified as American. If one were 
to eliminate all Negro spirituals, which have had such 
a wave of popularity during the last decade, the differ- 
ences between the old and the new sets in this respect 
would disappear. Of course, one must admit that this 
may be a rather crude sampling. Nevertheless, I feel 
quite confident that it comes very close to being a fair 
one, and that it serves to indicate that we are not making 
much greater use of our national folklore than we did 
twenty or even thirty years ago. 

In order to understand this situation, it is necessary 
to examine for a moment two fundamental misappre- 
hensions which have for years colored our thinking with 
respect to music in this country. 

The first misapprehension is the assumption that we 
have no folklore of our own. We have been told time 
and again that America is too young a country to have 
developed the folk spirit. Such a spirit, it is assumed, 
is the product of a racial heritage grounded in a long 
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and continuous development of national consciousness. 
America has had no such ancient inheritance—ergo, it 
cannot possibly have a folklore. Add to this conclusion 
the struggle of pioneers for subsistance, the difficulty 
of intercommunication between regions, the debilitating 
effects of an industrialized social order, the national 
propensity for pursuing the almighty dollar, and the re- 
sult is inevitable. 

We might, however, take a glance at the record. 

What of such songs as Short’nin’ Bread, Red River 
Valley, Home on the Range, Barbara Allen, Cripple 
Creek, Grandma Grunts, There’s a Little Wheel A-turnin’ 
in My Heart, Cape Cod Chanty, and a host of others 
that one can easily think of? 

What of the composed songs of Stephen Foster, 
Lowell Mason, Dan Emmett, John B. Dykes, James 
Bland, Victor Herbert, or even, if you will, Irving Ber- 
lin, George Gershwin and many, many others whose 
outpourings have been taken to heart by not only the 
youth but the mothers and fathers of this country of 
ours? 

What of the mountain ballads of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee? What of the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal? 
What of the songs of the Mississippi, the Ohio and the 
Missouri; the Negroes and the Creoles ; the cowboys and 
the miners; the French-Canadians and the Spanish- 
Americans? What of the folk music of the Carolinas 
and the swamplands of Florida, the chanties of the sea, 
and the songs of the army and navy created during 
periods of national strife? What of the heritage from 
the days of minstrel shows, traveling circuses, or the 
Gay Nineties, not to mention our present era with its 
rat-tat-tat of popular melody? What of the work of 
Lomax, Sandburg, and Gordon, all of whom have reper- 
tories of well beyond five hundred true American folk 
songs? And, finally, what of the collection of over 
twelve thousand phonographic recordings in the Library 
of Congress, and at least that many more scattered 
through various public and private collections through- 
out the country? Here are the songs of America— 
approximately twenty-five thousand of them—and still 
some of us say we have no American folk music. 

The second misapprehension that has colored our 
thinking with reference to American music is this: we 
have no American culture. In artistic realms it is gen- 
erally conceded that the source of our inspiration is, and 
must be, founded on the cultural heritage of Europe. 
We have been nursed on the doctrine that colonial 
America was a musical desert. We have been repeat- 
edly told in every published history of music in Amer- 
ica that religious prejudice against music was so strong 
that it stunted musical growth throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. Nothing could be more contrary 
to the facts, as the scholarly researches of Percy Scholes 
and O. G. Sonneck have amply proved. No country 
that introduced many of the quartets of Mozart, that 
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Physicsof Sound in Juntor 


LOIS L. SCHNOOR 


OW MANY TIMEs one hears the remark, “We’re not 
H accomplishing much in our required general music 
class in junior high school because there are so many 
boys and girls who are absolutely indifferent to it. You 
know, they’re just at that age!” 

Granted that junior high school boys and girls are 
diffeult to maneuver into certain situations because of 
the biological upheaval in their lives, I feel that too often 
we use this upheaval as an excuse for our own short- 
comings as teachers. Sally, or Jerry, or John say they 
dislike music. In our own tiny souls we say to our- 
selves, “Why, that isn’t true. They really love music, 
because everyone else loves music. They are simply 
building a defense mechanism of some kind.” And we 
like to feel that this defense mechanism is really operat- 
ing to guard something very precious in their lives. And 
we go farther, we like to feel that the thing being 
guarded so watchfully is music. We like to believe the 
foregoing, but is it true? Does the child for psycho- 
logical reasons affect a dislike for music, or is this dislike 
an actual fact? 

Are there any adults who actually dislike music? We 
know there are those whose appreciation for certain 
types of music is nil, but, are there any who actually find 
it impossible to listen to music of all types? 

Going on the supposition that every adult with an 
average amount of mental health gets a great deal of 
enjoyment from some or all types of music, be it ballad, 
jazz, or symphony, why is it that a child of junior high 
school age says, “But, Miss ........................ , | don’t like 
music” ? 

To me, there seems but one answer: The child is 
being fairly honest. Music is losing or has lost its ap- 
peal, temporarily, because of the manner in which it is 
presented. The child may be only indifferent, but when 
pressed, may translate his indifference into terms of 
growing and even violent dislike. 

Believing that a knowledge and understanding of the 
physical aspects of music will appeal to the mechanical 
side of a child’s nature while the aesthetic is under 
heavy guard, I present the following outline of plans, 
procedures, and experiments to be augmented, modified, 
or carried out in any order necessary to meet the par- 
ticular classroom situation. Methods and manner of ap- 
proach will be based upon the educational theory that 
to know a thing is to have had that particular experience ; 
and the chief aim will be to have each child able in his 
small way to have an understanding of, appreciation and 
interpretation for the physical aspects of tone and noise 
as they surround him daily; and through this under- 
standing, to achieve a better, unselfconscious command 
of his own singing voice. 


I 


DiscussION OF THE Two KINDs oF SouND— 
TONE AND NOISE 


(1) Experiment: Striking objects in the room to de- 
termine how many have an element of pitch. Determin- 
ing the pitch in some cases. 
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(2) Production of various kinds of tone, to see if the 
noise element can be determined. (a) Percussion type 
instrument, (b) Bowed, (c) Wood wind, (d) Brass, 
(e) Speech, (f) Song phrases. 


II 


DETERMINING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TONE 
(1) Pitch: 


(a) Experiment: Rubber bands stretched over books. 
Aim: To prove the greater the tension, the higher the 
pitch. 

(b) Experiment: A violin performed upon by various 
students. Aim: To prove that the shorter a vibrating 
length of string is, the higher its pitch. 

(c) Comparison of the length and mass of the strings 
of a piano. Aim: To prove the shorter the string, the 
higher the pitch; the less dense a string, the faster it 
vibrates. 

(d) Comparison of bass viol and violin strings, keep- 
ing before us the fact that density, tension and length 
affect frequency. Comparison of bass voice and soprano. 
Comparison of a series of forks. 

(e) Experiment: Stopping the violin string at various 
points. Aim: To prove that dividing the string in half 
produces the octave; into thirds, the fifth; into fourths, 
the fourth, etc. 

(f) Experiment: Using glasses or bottles to which 
water may be added until glasses are tuned to certain 
scale tones. May be used as a percussion instrument 
or as a wind instrument. Aim: To prove that the shorter 
the vibrating column of air, the higher the pitch. 

(g) Experiment: Shortening a bar of redwood. Aim: 
To prove the shorter the instrument the higher the pitch. 

(h) Experiment: Measuring the frets on a good 
guitar. Aim: To prove that half steps are obtained by 
shortening the string one-seventeenth its previous length 
for each new half step. 

(i) Comparison of a flute and piccolo. Aim: To prove 
that one tube must be one-half the length of another to 
produce a note one octave higher. 

(2) Intensity: 

(a) Experiment: A sound producing device in a vacu- 
um. Aim: To prove that an action which would or- 
dinarily produce a sound in air produces none in a 
vacuum, and any sound producing action must have air 
for a conductor. 

(b) Demonstration : 
prove that frequency controls loudness. 
play loud on a high pitch instrument. 

(c) Demonstration: Playing violin too loudly. Aim: 
To prove that playing too loudly flats the tone. (Can be 
demonstrated with any wind instrument.) 


(3) Tone Quality: 

(a) Harmonic demonstration on the piano, made by 
pressing keys of the harmonic series down and holding 
them so while the fundamental is struck. Aim: To 
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Piccolo and tuba. Aim: To 
It is easier to 
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A Conference Constitution Quiz 


Some Pertinent Questions and Answers Regarding the 
New Constitution and Bylaws Adopted at the 1940 
Meeting of the Music Educators National Conference 


RICHARD W. GRANT 


Chairman, Committee on Revision’ 


vESTION: Why was it necessary to have a new Constitution? being taken to meet the requirements necessary to qualify for 








ANSWER: In order to provide an opportunity for the Con- 
ference to gear its organization machinery to the greatly enlarged 
program of music education which has been developed during the 
last decade, and which will most assuredly continue to expand 
during the next. 


Question: How does the new Constitution provide for this 
growth? 

ANSWER: Two significant forward steps are: (1) The pro- 
vision for affiliation with the National Education Association. 
We are now a department of the N.E.A. (2) Integration of 
the administrative setup of the four auxiliary organizations with 
the Conference administration. The National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations and the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association were already affiliates; now they are inter- 
related parts of the whole. The first three named are responsible 
for the National School Music Competition-Festivals, which last 
year involved more than 57,000 school music students—and af- 
fected the activities of nearly a million more in the districts and 
states. 


Question: What other provision is made for this greatly 
enlarged program of music education? 


ANSWER: The state group becomes a far more important unit 
of the Conference organization setup. 


Question: How will this be done? 


ANSWER: There are 30,000 teachers of music in the United 
States, of whom less than 5,000 were Conference members before 
the state unit plan was set up. With the emphasis placed on 
state associations becoming affiliated with the M.E.N.C., it is 
confidently predicted that during the next few years our mem- 
bership will be greatly extended, with a corresponding increase 

in the power transmitted outwardly to music 
education. 


Question: How many state associations 
have already affiliated with the M.E.N.C.? 


ANSWER: There are now eighteen state 
school music associations, organized to em- 
brace all the music education interests of their 
states which have direct affiliation with the 
M.E.N.C. In at least nine more, steps are 
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1 Personnel of Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution 
and Bylaws: Richard W. Grant 
(chairman), Herman F. Smith, 
vice-chairman, George H. Gart- 
Ma- QUESTION : 
belle Glenn, A. R. McAllister 
and Russell V. Morgan. (Shown 
in the pictures in the order 
named, beginning at the top 





admission as state units of the Conference. 


Question: Under the new Constitution, will the states have 
a part in the control of Conference affairs? 

ANsweER: Most decidedly. The control begins with the elected 
presidents of affiliated state associations. State associations are 
members (units) of the sectional conferences. The executive 
boards of the various sectional conferences are comprised of the 
presidents of the state organizations within the section, plus the 
duly elected section president, first vice-president and second vice- 
president. The six sectional conference presidents automatically 
become members of the National Board of Directors, with voting 
power. 


Question: How are the states which have no affiliation with 
the National Conference represented on the executive boards of 
the six sectional conferences? 

Answer: On or before the day of the biennial business meet- 
ing of the section, a nominating committee shall present for elec- 
tion the names of two candidates from the states not having 
official affiliation, one of whom will be elected to serve on the 
sectional executive board. 


Question: Since many states having “direct” affiliations with 
the National Conference elect their president for only one year, 
will there not need to be some adjustment here due to the fact 
that the sections meet biennially? 

ANSWER: While it is true that presidents of many of the state 
affiliates are now elected for one year and therefore would serve 
only one year on the sectional board, there are some states which 
provide for a two-year term. Conversation with leaders in vari- 
ous states indicates that the state affiliates would probably fall in 
line and work on a biennial basis. 


Question: How is the National Board of Directors con- 
stituted? 

ANSwER: The National Board of Directors is comprised of 
the national president, the first vice-president, the second vice- 
president, the presidents of the six sections, six members-at-large, 
the presidents of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations, and the president of the Music Education Exhibitors 


Association. 


Question: What is the difference between the former Na- 
tional Board of Directors and the new one? 


ANSWER: The new National Board of Directors of 
nineteen members becomes the governing body of the 
National Conference instead of an advisory body to a 
small executive committee, as formerly. 


Will the new Constitution do away with 
the office of sectional conference secretary? 

Answer: Yes. It is consistent with the new organi- 
zation plan that the central business office, through the 
executive secretary or his representative, fill the function 
of secretary for each of the sections. However, if the 
sections so desire, secretarial duties could be assigned to 
the second vice-president. 


Question: Will the new Constitution do away with 
sectional treasuries? 

ANSWER: Yes. Under the new Constitution, full re- 
sponsibilities for the treasuries of the sections are as- 
signed to the bonded officers of the business office. Ac- 
tually, this would affect only a slight change in the 
present procedure—and no change at all in the case of 
three of the sections. 
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Question: Will the new Constitution tend to centralize con- 
trol of Conference affairs? 

ANSWER: Consolidation of Conference finance and organiza- 
tion structure is not centralizing control. It is simply sound 
business procedure. In so far as a centralized control is con- 
cerned, the new Constitution provides for just the opposite. It 
divides and ‘distributes the responsibilities through the sections to 
the affiliated states. All Conference business, including finance, 
is controlled by the National Board of Directors. The Board of 
Directors is a truly inclusive and democratic body in which all 
the sections are represented. Again, it must be remembered that 
the six sections are the National Conference. 


Question: Will the new Constitution replace the present 
Constitution and Bylaws of each section? 

ANSWER: Yes. The new Constitution will supersede the pres- 
ent Constitution and Bylaws of each section at the time of ratifi- 
cation by the particular section. 


Question: When will it become operative for each section? 
ANSWER: Concurrently with the ratification of each section. 


Question: As a matter of actual fact, must the new Con- 
stitution be ratified at the forthcoming sectional meetings? 

Answer: In the case of all of the sectional conferences except 
one, the answer is “No.” 


Question: Why is this so? 

ANSWER: Because in the present Constitutions of all sectional 
conferences except the one, there is this article: “Any change 
lawfully made in the Constitution and Bylaws of the national 
body will automatically become binding on the sectional confer- 
ence and will become immediately effective, thus making invalid 
any provision of this Sectional Conference that conflicts with the 
Constitution of the National.” 


Question: Are the changes lawfully made? 


ANSWER: Yes. The revised Constitution was adopted at the 
biennial meeting held in Los Angeles, California, March 30 to 
April 5, 1940. 


Question: What is the situation with respect to the one 
sectional conference referred to above? 








ANSWER: Their constitutional article on this point does not 
include all changes in the national Constitution, but refers spe- 
cifically to membership, membership dues and meetings. 


Question: Why then bother with ratification in the case of 
the other five sections? 


ANSWER: Because this one new Constitution represents one 
unified, dynamic federation of music educators, and because the 
responsible officers of the Conference are asking for a vote of 
confidence to the end that all our resources may be consolidated 
for the great program of development and expansion that lies 
ahead. 


Question: Who was responsible for the revised Constitution 
and Bylaws? 

ANSWER: The subject of revision had been under discussion, 
officially and otherwise, for a number of years. The final decision 
to act was made jointly by the National Executive Committee 
and the presidents of the six sectional conferences and four 
auxiliary organizations. A committee was appointed, which in- 
cluded in its membership a representation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, National Board of Directors, Council of Sectional Con- 
ference Presidents, and Council of Past Presidents. The 
committee followed through with its assignment—which included 
instructions not only to prepare and present for consideration a 
new Constitution and Bylaws, but also to acquaint all Conference 
members with its contents, the purpose and effects thereof. We 
believe most of the interested members already have that knowl- 
edge, but this question-and-answer article is published prior to 
the spring meetings of the sections to make certain that everyone 
is fully informed. 


Conclusion: Taking it for granted, as we must, that the 
leaders in the music education field are interested primarily in 
the purpose of our organization, it must be assumed that un- 
deniable benefits will result through representation of the state 
organizations, carrying through the section executive boards to 
the national board. The entire picture will then be clear. The 
National Board of Directors will be concerned with the interests 
of the whole and with each unit—section and state. The state 
leaders will see not only their own obligations to the state, but 
will appreciate all the relationships—sectional and national—and 
be in a position to function accordingly. Thus we have a truly 
national organization—in spirit, function and power. 


North Central Music Educators Conference 


DES MOINES, IOWA, MARCH 15-19, 1941. HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL FORT DES MOINES 


OINING with the North Central Conference and the Iowa Music 
Educators Association, state unit of the Conference, in prepara- 
tion for the forthcoming biennial meeting at Des Moines, are the 
Iowa Bandmasters Association, the Iowa High School Music 
Association and the Iowa State Teachers Association. Instead 
of opening on Monday, the sessions will begin on Saturday, clos- 
ing on Wednesday, thus making it possible for music educators to 
reduce to a minimum the time they are away from school duties. 
General sessions and section meetings have been carefully planned 
and speakers and their subject assignments have been selected to 
develop the convention theme, “Growth Through Music,” with 
special emphasis on the needs and opportunities of this most 
significant period. 

Festival features are of unusual interest and variety. The Iowa 
State Teachers Chorus, conducted by Walter Aschenbrenner, and 
the Iowa State Teachers Orchestra, conducted by Oscar Anderson, 
will be presented by the Iowa Music Educators Association. The 
Iowa High School Music Association is sponsoring a festival pro- 
gram by the All-State High School Chorus, Orchestra and Band, 
conducted by Noble Cain, Joseph E. Maddy and William Revelli, 
respectively. Through the codperation of the Boards of Control 
of Regions Two, Threé and Nine, a miniature school music 
competition-festival with auditions for string quartets and so- 
prano soloists will demonstrate the latest developments in this 
type of activity, concluding with a program by the combined string 
quartets and singers. This project is being organized by Eugene 
J. Weigel of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Adjudi- 
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cators will be George Dasch of Chicago and Homer Mowe of 
New York City. 

Des Moines public schools will offer an elementary school 
music festival, directed by Lorrain E. Watters. Iowa College 
Night will be sponsored by the music departments of Iowa col- 
leges and universities. The program for Sunday will be suitable 
to the day, including a vesper musical service and a church choir 
festival provided through the codperation of leading churches, 
their choirs and choir leaders in Des Moines and vicinity. Henry 
Veld of Augustana College will be the conductor. The University 
of Iowa Symphony Orchestra, Philip Clapp, conductor, will 
share the program with the festival choir. 

Sunday morning, officers and members of affiliated and codper- 
ating music educators organizations and In-and-About Clubs will 
join in making the traditional Founders Breakfast something long 
to be remembered. Meeting again in the state in which the 
Conference was born thirty-four years ago, it is arranged to 
dedicate the biennial dinner to the founders with a special pro- 
gram. The program feature will be “The March of Time, 1907- 
1941,” presented under the direction of Olive L. Barker. 

Room reservations should be sent direct to the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. Correspondence regarding local arrangements should be 
sent to Directing Chairman C. F. Schropp at Convention Com- 
mittee headquarters, Board of Education, Des Moines. Cor- 
respondence regarding the program may be sent to Edith M. 
Keller, president of the North Central Conference, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Far Trainin e and Musical Understandin e 


FLORENCE KALLANDER 


Instructor, Department of Music and Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A UNDERSTANDING OF music implies much more than merely 
the mastery of the bare techniques of harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, etc. This fact is borne out by the failure of so many 
music students to be even vaguely aware of what goes on during 
the performance of a musical composition, even with a “heavy” 
background in the so-called fundamentals of music. This is doubt- 
less due, in some measure, to the fact that most courses in 
harmony, ear-training, etc., do not take into consideration the 
“trimmings” which separate a Beethoven theme from the ordinary 
classroom exercise. A student may play, sing, listen to and write 
the chord progression I, IV, V, I and yet after doing so will not 
recognize the same when embellished by Chopin in something as 
simple as his Ah Waltz. 

It is assumed—and I think falsely so—that through a study 
of the separate elements of music an understanding of music will 
follow. This conclusion would seem invalid for the same reason 
that an understanding and an awareness of the aesthetic values 
of poetry and prose do not follow from a study of the parts of 
speech, poetic meter, rhyme and the like. There is a missing 
link, and that is the artistic combination of all these elements into 
an organized whole. Where the parts are lacking in emotional 
significance, the art product of a Beethoven or a Browning is so 
overpowering to the senses that it requires familiarity, keen 
insight and extensive experience in the field of the arts to be 
fully sensitive to all that is expressed. All this merely corrobo- 
rates the Gestalt theory as applied to music. 

Realizing these facts, it is easy to see why a student of music 
resents the labor and struggle which accompanies the mastery of 
such colorless, insignificant and unfruitful techniques as those to 
which he is so often subjected. Throughout his period of musical 
study he is exposed to very little music, with the result that when 
faced with an aesthetic musical whole he finds little transfer from 
his training in “bit by bit” listening and performing, and encoun- 
ters insurmountable obstacles in grasping what seems to him 
ambiguous and complex. 

On the contrary, if a student is exposed to and guided in listen- 
ing to as much music as can possibly be given him, the basic 
structural principles will be more readily grasped because of the 
vital significance then attached to them. Mastering all the rules 
of harmony extant cannot sell a Bach chorale. But, try a Stokow- 
ski recording and see what happens. Once the listener is thrilled 
and impressed by a piece of music, there is little he won’t do to 
learn more about it. And once he discovers the need for technical 
facility, he will be pleased to learn it. 

As a demonstration of this, the symphonies of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tchaikowsky (chosen only for the richness and 
adaptability of the material) can serve as the basic text for a 
so-called intermediate course in ear training. In this way the 
techniques can be put in their proper place and have a valid rela- 
tion to the whole. The use of the symphony orchestra enhances 
immediately the appeal, not to mention musical value, of such a 
course. Although piano transcriptions of symphonic works are 
invaluable for study, they cannot hope to serve as a substitute 
for the same in their original orchestral form. The piano must 
be recognized as having definite limitations and used accordingly. 


The historical, cultural and emotional values have their part in 
developing complete sensitivity to music, and why they should 
be so completely separated from the intellectual or analyti- 
cal elements has not been convincingly argued. The emotional 
content of melody, harmony and rhythm is undeniable, and how 
fascinating these elements become when observed in such a light! 
From such an approach, insight into the character of the com- 
poser, the characteristics of his period and country can be learned. 
Composers’ styles and idiom can be traced, vicissitudes and inno- 
vations—formal and otherwise—can be observed, and countless 
other artistic values can attend the learning of these specific tech- 
niques. 


As an example, let me present the first movement of Beethoven’s . 


Symphony No. 1, as the material used for the first lessons in the 
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Timpani in c J, 


listening section of chromatic harmony. A first reaction might be 
that the C major symphony is anything but chromatic, and yet, 
because of this very fact it is an excellent starting point. It is 
simple, direct, and easy to follow. It is interesting historically as 
a reflection of Haydn and all the glitter of that period. As the 
initial attempt of that musical titan, Beethoven, who later startled 
the world with the mighty Eroica, it sets the stage for the study 
of a musical genius’ development from an almost pedantic score 
in the first symphony, to some of the world’s most inspired music. 
The human appeal is present here, as well as the vitality of great 
musical expression. 

The most frequently used, and one of the simplest of the 
chromatic chords to grasp, is the so-called dominant seventh 
embellishment (with its inversions). Its relationship to the major 
and minor triads (other than the tonic) of a key can be shown 
by comparing each with the “dominant seventh to tonic” progres- 
sion in organization of sound. The key of C major is excellent 
for illustration, because accidentals of the dominant seventh em- 
bellishments stand out. 

The introduction to the first movement of the Beethoven first 
symphony (like a typical Haydn introduction) begins on a long 
sustained dominant seventh chord on C, resolving presently to an 
F major chord.’ The initial effect is that of a V: I progression 
in F major. This effect, however, is cancelled immediately by 
the dominant seventh of the key of C resolved deceptively to 
“a minor” or VI and in the very next measure V; I in G. This 
cadential feeling in G is then nullified by the F natural, bringing 
back the dominant seventh of C. Here in the span of four meas- 
ures can be found three different dominant seventh chords (in- 
cluding the embellishing variety), each with a separate function 
and yet having a particular effect because of content and key. 





1The practice of opening a musical work on a dissonance was 
considered a breach of musical taste and received unfavorable com- 


ment. See Grove’s Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies, Chap. 1. 
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EXCERPT FROM BEETHOVEN'S FIRST SYMPHONY 
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Elaboration on this can continue almost indefinitely. Because the 
orchestra is small and because there are no transposing instru- 
ments in this first movement, the total picture is readily grasped 
and all details of resolution and doublings can be more readily 
detected. The tempo of the introduction is adagio molto (again 
a reflection of Haydn) and with the chords changing no more 
than twice a measure, the student can follow it from a harmonic 
point of view; first, without the score from the recording and 
then later with the score. The significance of the emphasis on 
the G chord can be stressed as a build-up to the allegro theme 
to follow, based wholly on the C chord. Going back again to the 
opening four measures, it can be noted that the opening three 
chord patterns have in common the resolution of the top voice, 
in each case moving up a half step, first E-F, then B-C and F 
sharp-G. In measure 6, this pattern is emphasized by the non- 
harmonic tones F sharp, B, and C sharp, each resolving up a half 


—— 





Continuing on to the principal theme, we find that this short 
two-note figure is the most important single idea and occurs five 
times (13-17) in the first statement. Beyond this the subordinate 
theme, not to mention the principal themes of movements 2, 3, 
and 4, is based on this single idea or germ. In pursuing and 
tracing the various repetitions, alternations and variations of this 
one idea, a student can begin to see how large structural units 
are built out of small musical fragments. The possibilities are 
limitless. 

However, getting back to the principal theme, one of its in- 
teresting characteristics is its absence of any harmonic progres- 
sion. Being constructed on the tonic chord alone, its rhythmic 
and melodic characteristics naturally stand out. In connecting the 
first presentation of the theme with the second on the supertonic 
chord (measures 19-23), Beethoven uses the dominant seventh 
embellishment on “a” to introduce it and with upper part C sharp- 
D emphasizing and repeating again his original two-note idea. 
This brings us at once to characteristics of Beethoven’s style of 
composition and the qualities that set his music apart from that 
of any other composer. This persistent repetition of the tonic 
chord is “Beethoven”; the excessive use of dominant-tonic effects 
is again Beethoven, etc. 





Another most important fact which can be emphasized here is 
the economy of harmonic movement. From the beginning of the 
exposition to the beginning of the transition in measure 33, there 
are only a few simple chord progressions. It is small wonder 
that students’ compositions are overharmonized when one con- 
siders the harmonically overstuffed exercises to which they are 
exposed. Coming to the transition section—all the material of 
which can be traced to the principal theme—there is found a 
nine-measure tonic pedal point under several tonic-dominant 
progressions. This technique of composition can be explained here 
and its effect clearly observed. Beginning in measure 45 and 
continuing to the subordinate theme, a dominant pedal point oc- 
curs with the same V, I harmonies. These two pedal points can be 
compared and contrasted and a reason for their use in these par- 
ticular places can be determined. Similarly, measure by measure, 
phrase by phrase, and section by section the movement can be 
studied by ear alone and by combining ear and eye. The color 
which the various orchestral instruments supply can be empha- 
sized, the rigidity of the form, the deliberate, almost pedantic 
development section, all of these factors contributing to the fin- 
ished product—an aesthetic musical whole. 

These are merely a few ways in which the listening of the 
students can be guided. Some may never be able to follow more 
than the top line; others will be able to grasp every detail. But 
whatever the degree of comprehension and understanding, the 
music cannot fail to make its mark upon the listener, and only 
in so far as it becomes personally significant to each individual 
is it worth the time devoted to it. Therefore, the appeal must be 
broadened so as to interest not only the creative artist, but the 
individual who intends to be nothing more than a music teacher 
or an “appreciator.” 

In the same way that the pure listening activities must be 
made more vital, so also must the attendant performing activities 
be made more attractive and practical. Merely to apply harmonic 
principles to piano, voice, etc., is not enough. The student must 
feel the same life-like qualities in the materials he is manipulating 
that the average high school student feels when he is dancing the 
shag to Goodman or Dorsey. It should contribute something to 
his sense of well-being, and fails sadly if it doesn’t. Folk music 
serves as an excellent beginning. Any popular music ‘will “click” 
with the student, young or old. Again, folk music will be the 
highest form of musical expression which many students can 
grasp, but to be able to harmonize any folk tune adequately is no 
negative accomplishment. There will be students who never will 
be able to transpose, and as Dorothy Parker says, “What if I do 
and what if I don’t.” Save the Bach chorales and the strict style 
which they represent for the more gifted; let the rest stay behind 
with Dark Eyes and love it. If each one is given what he indi- 
vidually is able to grasp, the total result will be much happier 
than if a highly technical blanket requirement is imposed on 
everyone. 

A word about methods of procedure: The classroom personnel 
and the material dealt with should determine the topical order 
and the emphases, not a textbook which attempts to proceed from 
the simple to the complex. A large amount of all harmony 
counterpoint and other musical texts are of little value (except 
as disciplines for the future composer) to the average music 
student, because they deal in detail with many technicalities not 
generally encountered in music. On the other hand, many things 
happen in a symphony which no textbook explains. Oversimpli- 
fication and too much generalization in textbooks often lead to 
actual misinformation. This must also be guarded against. 

In view of the growing tendencies in the direction indicated 
above, it is safe to predict that the future happily promises its 
students of music a foundational and experimental program mu- 
sically more valid and personally and socially more significant. 


Music Teachers National Association 


T THE sixty-second annual convention of the M.T.N.A., held in 
Cleveland during the Christmas holidays, the following of- 
ficers were elected for 1941: President—Glenn Haydon, head of 
the department of music, University of North Carolina; Vice- 
President—Carlyle Scott, dean of the school of music, University 
of Minnesota; Secretary—D. M. Swarthout, dean of the school of 
music, University of Kansas; Treasurer—Oscar W. Demmler, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Pittsburgh public schools. The 
latter two officers were reélected, as was Editor Theodore M. 
Finney, University of Pittsburgh. Members of the Executive 
Committee for 1941 are: Mrs. Crosby Adams, C. V. Buttelman, 
Rudolph Ganz, Russell V. Morgan, Karl W. Gehrkens, John A. 
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Hoffman, Quincy Porter, Harold Spivacke, June Weybright and 
Warren D. Allen (past president). 

More than 1,200 persons attended the convention, which was 
held in conjunction with the annual meetings of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, the American Musicological 
Society and Phi Mu Alpha (Sinphonia). Norval L. Church was 
reélected Supreme President of Phi Mu Alpha; Adolph W. Otter- 
stein was reélected Supreme Vice-President, and Charles E. 
Lutton, Supreme Secretary-Treasurer. Howard Hanson was re- 
elected President of N.A.S.M., and Carleton Sprague Smith was 
reélected President of the Musicological Society. 

The 1941 meeting will be held in Minneapolis. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Fohn Church Company Song (Collections 


EMBRACING VOCAL MASTERPIECES OF ALL AGES 


FAMOUS SONGS 


SOPRANO :: ALTO :: TENOR :: BASS 
Each Voice A Separate Volume 


Edited by H. E. Krehbiel 
Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


Made by one of America’s outstanding writers on musical 
subjects, for years the music critic of leading metropolitan jour- 
nals, this collection in the four volumes of Famous Songs stands 
first and foremost in vocal music publications. Few, if any, 
artists of the radio or the concert platform are without the copy 
for their voice. Voice teachers, almost universally, have adopted 
these volumes with their comprehensive and varied material— 
classic, romantic, dramatic—for use in inculcating the principles 
of good singing. The physical make-up of the books is espe- 
cially noteworthy; printed from beautifully engraved plates on a 
fine quality paper and substantially bound in heavy paper 
covers. 





GEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


Collected and Edited by Dr. Otto Neitzel 
Price, $1.50 


An anthology of vocal masterpieces composed in the period 
between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries. Many of these 
songs originally were expressed by a melody and figured bass 
only, and the editor has been peculiarly felicitous in the skill 
with which he has transcribed and fitted them with modern ac- 
companiments, faithfully preserving the color of the originals. 
The excellent English translations are singable and carry out the 
original thoughts with as much precision as translation will 
allow. This volume provides ideal material for the “classic” 
section of the song recital program. 





OPERA SONGS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO AND ALTO 
TENOR :: BASS 


Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


SOPRANO :: 


When the vocal student with operatic aspirations reaches the 
point where repertoire study is begun, the teacher can make no 
better assignment than the volume in this series that is suitable 
for the student's voice—soprano, mezzo or alto, tenor, baritone 
or bass. Operas, as a rule, are given in the original language. 
The texts of these numbers, therefore, are first printed in the 
original, then followed by an authentic English translation. All 
are given in the same key as in the vocal score of the opera and 
the piano accompaniment gives sufficient support to the singer 
when it must needs be used—by the teacher, in recital, or in 
home study. 





FOLK SONGS OF MANY NATIONS 


Collected and Edited by Louis C. Elson 
Price, $1.50 


Here is an album of the characteristic songs of various na- 
tions collected and edited, with preface and many valuable 
annotations, by a well-known American authority on matters 
musical. Where feasible the original text is given, but each 
song is presented with a singable English translation. Most of 
the numbers are in a medium range and singers of all voices 
will find in these pages much that is desirable for inclusion in 
one’s repertoire. An interesting preface, ‘‘The Influence of Folk- 
Song upon Classical Music,” contains valuable information for 
program notes. 





SONG CLASSICS 
SOPRANO :: ALTO :: TENOR :: BASS 
Price, $1.50 Each Volume 
Edited by Horatio Parker 


In selecting the songs for these volumes, as will be noted in 
the lists of contents, the editor considered the word classic at its 
true value, “a standard work of literature, or art, of the first 
class.” Here are the most notable songs of the foremost com- 
posers of all time—Bach and Grieg, Beethoven and Chaminade, 
Schubert and Wolf, Scarlatti and d’Hardelot. Each lyric is pre- 
sented, first in the original language, then in an excellent Eng- 
lish translation. Each volume supplies the nucleus of a reper- 
toire of the best songs, each is invaluable to the student who is 
an earnest aspirant to true artistry. 





ORATORIO SONGS 
SOPRANO :: ALTO :: TENOR :: BASS 


Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


The solo parts of the standard oratorios represent the highest 
type of pure music, and the singing of them is reserved for only 
the most proficient singers. Church soloists with discriminating 
congregations, and concert artists of the better class, frequently 
program oratorio solos. These four volumes contain just about 
the best oratorio songs of the great master composers from Bach 
to Sullivan. All are given in their original keys with the ac- 
companying recitatives. Much of this material, aside from these 
volumes, hitherto was obtainable only in the vocal score of the 
oratorics. The acquisition of one of these volumes, therefore, 
represents a real economy for the singer or ambitious student. 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
GIVING COMPLETE LIST OF 
CONTENTS OF EVERY ONE 
OF THESE CELEBRATED 
SONG COLLECTIONS. 











THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you have the John Church 
Co. Booklets giving bio- 
graphical information and 
complete list of compositions 
for the American composers 
Mano-Zucca and Chas. Gil- 
bert Spross? They are free 
for the asking. 
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It Happened 


0 THE BEAT OF Tchaikowsky’s music, nine gaily costumed 

little girls danced the Russian Trépak in the Hatch Memorial 
Shell one hot morning last July. There were “ohs” and “ahs” 
from the lips of more than fifteen hundred boys and girls. The 
occasion was the first in a series of five Wednesday morning 
concerts given for the children of greater Boston by the Boston 
Committee for Music Appreciation. 

But it was not only dancing that held the attention of the 
youthful music appreciators. After hearing a little bit about 
the music which was to follow, the phonograph was set in mo- 
tion and the melodies and harmonies of the Nutcracker Suite 
floated out across the rows of eager, upturned faces. Amplifiers 
made it possible for everyone to hear. 

Why the dancing? The orchestral music for these programs 
was provided on records. We didn’t have the money to hire an 
orchestra, so we felt that there should be some features to at- 
tract the eye. Picture, if you can, an enormous stage with a 
phonograph, a small piano, two microphones, and two amplifiers, 
and of course the two people who had charge of the program. 
It was pretty bare and empty, so at each concert we arranged 
to have either a soloist or a group of dancers to interpret cer- 
tain compositions. 

In planning the programs, we aimed to maintain the same 
high standard established by the regular symphony concerts, 
although everything was seemingly informal. Each person in 
the audience was encouraged to take part in the program. We 
began and closed each concert with group singing — rounds, 
familiar folk songs, patriotic songs, and always one song by the 
composer whose music was being featured that week. For ex- 
ample, with Beethoven we taught the group the Ode to Joy; 
with Tchaikowsky, we learned the folk melody, Song of the 
Steppes; while with Mozart, it was “Voi che sapete” from The 
Marriage of Figaro. The translations were multigraphed and 
distributed to the audience along with the concert programs. 

The programs were carefully prepared so that there might 
be legitimate progress from the first concert to the final one. 
Our second concert, following the presentation of the Nutcracker 
Suite, was concerned with Mozart’s music. A _ violin soloist 


HELEN S. LEAVITT ann WARREN S. FREEMAN 






One Summer 





played the “Minuet” from the Violin Concerto No. 5 in A major. 
Both he and his accompanist appeared in costumes of the Mozart 
period. A boy and girl danced the minuet to the music from 
Don Juan, while the first, third, and fourth movements of the 
Symphony in G minor were enthusiastically received. 

Beethoven followed, and “From Haydn to Tchaikowsky” per- 
mitted a varied group of compositions. The final program took 
the form of “Music Information, Please.” On the program 
were printed six questions relating to compositions heard previ- 
ously. After each question was read, the composition was played 
as a means of review, and then the answer written by the youthful 
auditors. What were some of the questions? 

“Ts this a march or a waltz? What does it come from?” 

“Does this composition make you think of any kind of songs 
which you have sung at these concerts?” 

“This music comes from a symphony. 
movement it is?” 

People who circulated through the audience reported that the 
number of correct answers was astonishing. 

The script for each program was significant. Just enough in- 
formation, but not too much, was given to help the audience to 
understand the music. No radio announcer could be more care- 
ful than were we. We both had planned exactly what to do 
and when to do it, so we did not get in each other’s way. 

The attendance at the concerts grew steadily from fifteen 
hundred at the first, to nearly nine thousand at the final concert. 
When an elderly gentleman (eighty-four, to be exact) said that 
perhaps he ought not to come, he was told, “We have boys 
and girls of all ages.” And they came from all places, too. 
The newspapers gave us fine publicity, and we had the privilege 
of greeting many people from other states who saw the an- 
nouncement of the program and so came to see and enjoy. 

There were many expressions of regret when the series was 
concluded, and although the venture involved a lot of work, we 
were sorry, too. There is a thrill in looking into the faces of 
hundreds of boys and girls and seeing the expressions of delight 
and happiness as they listen to beautiful music. For music is a 
language which all can understand. One of the British refugees 
(there were about ninety of them at the last concert) came up 
and said, “That was such a jolly concert. I wish this weren't 
the last. I think I’m going to like it here in America.” 

Such a series can be maintained in many other places and can 


Can you tell which 


On the banks of the Charles River in Boston there is a park reserva- 
tion known as the Esplanade. In the summer of 1940 the Hatch 
Memorial Shell was erected, and it is here that members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Fiedler, 
give concerts every evening during the month of July. On Wednes- 
day mornings during this period, four special programs are given for 
children. In order to continue these concerts the past summer Miss 
Leavitt and Mr. Freeman arranged additional programs, and tell about 
their experiences in the accompanying article. One of the audiences is 
shown below. In the background may be seen the line of Massachusetts 
Avenue bridge, stretching between Boston (left) and Cambridge. 










prove to be a real cultural contribution to the community in 
which it is held. Our experience has shown, however, that cer- 
tain things are necessary to the success of such an effort. There 
should be two people in charge—preferably a man and a woman 
—one to serve as education director, the other to conduct the 
group singing. There should be printed programs, chair facili- 
ties (ours rented at five cents each), and adequate equipment 
such as a phonograph, records, amplifiers, microphones, and so on. 

Girl and Boy Scouts are extremely useful in distributing pro- 
grams and locating vacant places where people may sit. The co- 
operation of musicians in the community is very important in 
the program setup. Although the entire project is a labor of 
love without monetary compensation, it is worth all the effort. 
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NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mixe?—S.A.T.B. Male—T.T.B.B. 
81120 The Flag of Flags—Wolf-Riegger........................ 15 82116 Was Ah ’Fraid—F Willi 16 
81127 All Glory, Laud and Honor—Teschner-Cain... -20 $2117 De Geapel Train Noble Cain 1 
81129 On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn-Riegger........ 15 82118 Road is Calling—Walter-Clement........................ 16 
81130 Vilia—Lehar-Riegger sessteeeeeeeeteseneeeeeeeeenteeseeeceeees 15 82119 Carve Dat Possum—Lucas-Cain.......................... AZ 
81131 Road is Calling—Walter-Clement......... eccccncacccccse 16 82120 Old MacDonald Had a Farm—American- 
81132 America, My Own—Noble Cain_...................... me | elem it ARTE SONS cs SM SL 15 
81133 Stay Time Awhile—Dowland-Cain...................... 2 82121 Manana—Brown-Riegger ..............0..0...c0000000- 16 
pt ee ee eee = 82122 Year’s at the Spring—Noble Cain.................... — 
ear’s at the Spring—Noble Cain...................... ‘ 82123 In My Lonel —H: -Riegger............ el 
81136 Cherubim Song—Glinka-Clement (6-parts)...... .12 ae ne — F 
pend 3 pb Lonely Caravan—Harper-Riegger............ 16 Three-Part Boys’—T.T.B. 
84170 oving Saviour—Clare Clement... isu a : 
84172 Jesus, Saviour Pilot Me—Clare Clement............ 2 — “hae ane hae 6 ne — 
84173 Rock of Ages—Clare Clement............................ 15 82531 Manana—Brown-Riegger ........-.....:-ccccs0sscccssee---- 15 
Mixed—S.A.B. ’ 
88030 Night Has a Thousand Eyes—Noble Cain........ 12 Twovent Seys—Camnges—t5. 
i : 82701 Carmencita—Mexican-Riegger .......................----- 15 
88031 Homeland—Noble Cain...................00.222220000....... 2 ; ; 
88513 Ride On, Ride On—Scott-Riegger (Palm 82702 La Cucaracha—Mexican-Riegger ee -10 
ee < x6 $2703 Manana-—Brown Rieger 15 
88514 God is a Spirit—Scholin-Riegger..................... Aa CS ee ne..----------------- : 
88519 Angels, E Brish 82705 Sons of Men—Cadman-Riegger.......................... 12 
AO, Ever Daget and Sue—Seande: Riegger = 82706 Old Man Noah—Sea Chantey—Riegger............. .12 
Three-Part Women’s—S.S.A. 82707 Short’nin’ Bread—Wolfe-Riegger........................ 16 
83129 Flag of Flags—Wolf-Riegger.............................. 83 ; 
83131 Year’s at the Spring—Noble Cain...................... 15 Two-Part Treble—S.A. 
83133 The Joy of Life—Martini-Gore..................... ae -16 87046 Flag of Flags—Wolf-Riegger. 2.0.00. 1S 
83134 Vilia—Lehar-Riegger ........0...0..0-0---0c00--c0eee0e--0eees 12 87049 Homeland—Noble Cain..............2..........2eceeceenees 12 
83135 Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’—Noble Cain (4-part)..... .12 86046 Alleluja from the Motet “Exsultate jubilate” 
83136 Nocturne—Fibich-Riegger _.....................00000-0---- 15 —Morzart-Riegger ................-.-..-.0-.sesenseseeeeee-s 15 
89029 Angels, Ever Bright and Fair—Handel-Riegger .12 86047 God is a Spirit—Scholin-Riegger........................ 12 
89030 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach-Riegger........ me 86048 Beautiful Saviour—Crusaders’ Hymn—Riegger .12 
89031 I Waited for the Lord—Mendelssohn-Riegger.. .15 86049 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach-Riegger........ 12 
89032 Father in Heaven—Bach-Gounod-Riegger.......... .20 @ 86050 Angels, Ever Bright and Fair—Handel-Riegger .12 


TO ORDER “ON APPROVAL”—CHECK (X) BELOW: 


Secular Choruses 


C) Soprano, Alto and Baritone 





Choral Collections 
C1) Mixed—A cappella-—Secular 


Easter Anthems 
(1) Mixed—A cappella 
() Mixed—4-part 


General Anthems 
C2 S.A.B. 


[J] Mixed Voices—4-part 

[] Mixed—A cappella—4-part 

[] Mixed—A cappella—S or more 
parts 

[1 Women’s Voices—2-part 

(1) Women’s Voices—3-part 

C) Women’s Voices—4-part 





Reference, if New Account 
(CUT OUT THIS CO’ "PON AND MAIL TO HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 10 E. 43RD ST., NEW YORK) 


0 Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part 
(1 Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part 
(1 Men’s Voices—Secular—4-part 
CO Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part 
LJ Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part 
CO) Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part 


©) Boys’ Voices—2-part Cantatas 
(changed) 
idl Wiis (C0 2-part Treble Check: 
0 an ‘ane [] 3-part Treble 1 Sacred 
- C0 4-part Treble (J Secular 
1) Boys’ Voices—3-part O S.A.B. or 
1 Men’s Voices—4-part — Mixed 0 Easter 


I i eo ceehedeennaanianins ait 
Address...............---222-200e--e00---- 


() Mixed—A cappella 


Women’s Voices—2-part : 
. : (1) Mixed—4-part 


CL) Women’s Voices—3-part 
() Women’s Voices—4-part 
(J Men’s Voices—4-part 
(J Unison 


Choruses for Spring 


and Commencement 
C1) Unison 

(_] 2-part Treble 

(] 3-part Treble 

CL] 4-part Treble 


CJ Unison 


Operettas 


(1 Grade School 
(1) Junior High School 


[] Male (1 Senior High School 
2 S.A.B. O For Boys 
CL) Mixed C) For Girls 


() Women’s Voices—2-part 
CL] Women’s Voices—3-part 
(1) Women’s Voices—4-part 
C) Men’s Voices—4-part 
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BOOKS 


Early Master Teachers. Work Projects Administration, North- 
ern California, William A. Lawson, State Administrator. 

This is volume six of a planned series of twelve, dealing with 
the history of music in San Francisco. It contains genre pic- 
tures of musical life in provincial San Francisco, revealed 
through the personal histories of such original temperaments 
as Hugo Mansfeldt, disciple of Liszt; Sir Henry Heyman, per- 
ennial host to visiting virtuosos; Oscar Weil, critic, satirist, 
master teacher of counterpoint; Hartmann, Pasmore, Hinrichs, 
and others; with a foreword by Albert Elkus, and edited by 
Cornel Lengyel. 

No enterprise of the Work Projects Administration is more 
worth while than is that of Northern California. The volumes 
are to be distributed to specified public agencies such as 
schools, libraries, universities, and special institutions—places 
where they will be at the disposal of the student and the gen- 
eral public. Following is the schedule of volumes: 1—Music 
of the Gold Rush Era. 2—A San Francisco Songster. 3—The 
Letters of Miska Hauser. 4—Celebrities in El Dorado. 5—Fifty 
Local Prodigies. 6—Early Master Teachers. 7—A Handbook of 
Composers. 8—Contemporary Pedagogues. 9—A School History 
of Music in El Dorado. 10—The Musical Trade. 11—Meta- 
morphoses of Popular Music. 12—A Guide to San Francisco 
Music. 12a—A Music Calendar, 1850-1940. 12b—General Index 
to Series. 

When the series is completed and distributed, the research 
worker in music will have at his disposal a mine of material 
dealing with the growth of music in San Francisco, brought 
together through the directed studies of WPA workers. Only 
through the vast resources of the federal government could a 
project of such magnitude have been carried out. 

—Edward B. Birge 


Wagner and Die Meistersinger, by Robert M. Rayner. [New 
York: Oxford University Press. $4.35.] There are a num- 
ber of authentic books on Richard Wagner and his music. 
Undoubtedly, however, there is a need for more. Mr. Rayner 
has given us an excellent story of the man Wagner. The book 
contains much material which might remain unnoticed in dusty 
tomes, but included in such a broad and human book, this 
great amount of valuable information is put at the disposal 
of many. Any musician or music lover would enjoy owning it. 
It should be available for college and high school students. 

—Lorrain Watters 


Revision of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, by 
Joseph G. Saetveit, Don Lewis and Carl E. Seashore. [Published 
by the University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, Iowa.] 


This revision “will be designated as the 1939 revision of these 
Measures.” Dr. Seashore states in the preface that “My con- 
tract for these Measures with the R.C.A. has been assigned to 
the State University of Iowa, with all the rights, earnings, and 
obligations pertaining to that contract. Correspondence bearing 
on the Measures may be directed to the head of the Department 
of Psychology in this university [State University of Iowa].” 

The following R.C.A. announcement regarding: the two series 
of records available for use with these tests will be of interest: 
“Each series is complete on three double-faced twelve-inch 
records. The two series measure the same factors. Series A 
is designed for use with unselected groups or classes in general 
surveys; while Series B is designed for the testing of musicians 
and prospective or actual students of music.”—Edward B. Birge 


Letters to a Musical Boy, by Mervyn Bruxner. [New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.00.] There is a lot of general 
information about music and musicians in this little book. It is 
also a handy little history of music. It is not as informal or 
as elementary as its title would indicate. The book is well 
within the ability and interest of junior high school pupils. 
Though the stories are told in an entertaining manner, one has 
the feeling that the author is writing a book rather than let- 
ters. A worth-while volume to be included in a collection of 
books about music in general. —Lorrain Watters 


You Can Enjoy Music, by Helen L. Kaufmann. [New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. $2.00.] I am not sure which of the 
four words in this title the writer wished to emphasize. It 
makes sense to underline any of the four words. The book 
covers about every musical subject from acoustics and the 
shape of sound waves, to a fine chapter on American com- 
posers. Much of the information is in the possession of 
musicians and is found in most of their texts, but the real 
value of such a book is for the average music listener who 
wishes to learn more about it. This book is strongly recom- 
mended for inclusion in home libraries, college and high school 
libraries, and also for the reading shelf in junior high school 
music classrooms. —Lorrain Watters 
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Near Immortals? Stephen Foster, Edward MacDowell, Victor 
Herbert, by Edwin N. C. Barnes. [Washington, D. C.: Music 
Education Publications.] 

This is the “fifth of the tuning in on American Music Series.” 
These are brief biographies or historical sketches of noted 
American musicians and composers, or of important periods in 
American music. 

The three “Near Immortals” were chosen from the replies to 
a questionnaire sent by Mr. Barnes to representative American 
musicians. It is interesting that Foster, MacDowell and Her- 
bert are the first, second and third choice of the voters. 

All the brochures of the series are attractively printed, with 
something of the flavor of Elbert Hubbard’s “Little Journeys.” 
Mr. Barnes has shown rare skill in selecting from the immense 
quantity of available material only the facts and incidents 
which are indispensable, and his success in these pen portraits 
is as unique as was his method of selecting them. Mr. Barnes 
is cultivating a literary field of his own charting, and with 
great originality of conception is creating a place for himself 
among American writers and commentators.—Edward B. Birge 


The Musical Bar, by L. S. Lloyd. [Oxford University Press: 
Carl Fischer, Ine. $1.75.] 

This book presents an interesting series of observations on 
musical hearing from the point of view of an erudite musical 
critic who has but little faith in scientific approaches and 
theories. His main contention is that the correspondence be- 
tween the physical tone and the tone as heard, is but slight; 
we should not look to either for an account of this divergence; 
the musical artist has the best approach. Yet he deals with 
such topics as Helmholtz, electronic organs, church bells (the 
last chapter), harmonic series, scales, and the effect of distance 
—Carl E. Seashore 


on tone. 
Living Musicians, ed. by David Ewen. [New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. $4.50.) 


Five hundred biographical sketches and four hundred and 
fifty portraits are included in this compilation. Obviously, the 
book is selective rather than inclusive. In this connection it 
is interesting to notice the number of artists whose names ap- 
pear under each division of the classified list. There are 123 
conductors, 92 pianists, 72 sopranos, 50 violinists, 40 tenors, 
24 baritones, 23 chamber music ensembles, 18 contraltos, 14 
basses, 14 cellists, 9 organists, 6 violists, 6 flutists, 6 harpsi- 
chordists, 6 two-piano teams, 3 harpists, 2 guitarists, and one 
clarinetist, lutenist, oboist, saxophonist and xylophonist. 

Because the work is selective, the emphasis is naturally on 
Americans or musicians who have been heard in America. This 
does not mean, however, that some of the greatest European 
artists—Edwin Fischer, Piccaver, Gerhard Hiisch, Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch and many others in their class—have been omitted. 
The editor has also included the most important of those living 
personages of the concert and opera world whose successes 
were of an earlier day—Mary Garden, Emma Eames, Calvé, 
Elena Gerhardt, etc. Again, the names of younger men of ex- 
ceptional promise—Webster Aiken, Sylvan Levin, Eugene List, 
etc.—are to be found in the book. 

“Living Musicians” is the twelfth book David Ewen has had 
published in the field of music. The introduction states that in 
undertaking the compilation, he had in mi..d “a reference book 
which would supply the music-lover with all such information 
about his favorite concert or opera star as would not easily be 
procurable elsewhere: complete biographical and personal in- 
formation such as is only barely touched upon (if at all) in the 
usual music encyclopedias; also, a critical evaluation of the 
musician’s artistic importance based on the appraisal of out- 
standing music critics.” 

The above quotation suggests much of the material that is 
included in each sketch. The style is chatty and informal. 
While the music educator may be disappointed when he fails 
to find the name of a living musician whom he thinks im- 
portant enough to be given attention in the volume, Mr. Ewen’s 
work is nonetheless a valuable encyclopedia for the library or 
reference shelf. 


Music in the Secondary School, by Vincent Morgan. [Wor- 
cester, Mass. Worcester Art Museum.] It is interesting that 
one of the first books on the place of music in the secondary 
school curriculum deals with a study of musical education in 
boys’ private schools in New England. The study was made 
as a part of a regional program of art education carried on by 
the Worcester Art Museum and sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The report follows visits to twenty- 
seven boys’ secondary schools during the year 1937 and 1938. 
The study was made by Vincent Morgan of the staff of Am- 
herst College. There is a lot of food for thought in this 
report. “Since the musical knowledge which boys bring to 
school is very slight and completely lacking in uniformity, 
there is no choice but to begin at the beginning.” “As gen- 
erally taught in secondary schools, music is an isolated subject 
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“TIATIONAL REQUIRED CONTEST NUMBERS 


[1941| FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA $1941, 


CLASS “A” BAND @ 


RICHARD III- Overture .... . . « « » « Edward German 
Arranged by FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 


CLASS “B” BAND 






INVOCATION OF ALBERICH (From “Rheingold”) . Richard Wagner 
Arranged by LUCIEN CAILLIET , 


¥ CLASS “C” ORCHESTRA 


THE/ PIPER OF HAMELIN-Fabliau (Op. 34) . . Harold M. Johnson 
i 




















| s ogee > 
Compiete Sam Fox Selective Competition List for 1941 
Band, Orchestra and Choral 
BAND Reg. Full Symph. Full 
Band Band | Band Score 
CLASS A:—RICHARD Ill — Overture ..........06 cee cceeees ee cecececeeses- Edward German $5.00 $6.50 *$12.00 $5.00 
CLASS B:— INVOCATION OF ALBERICH — (From ‘“‘Rheingold"’)...... eccccecs oeee-Richard Wagner 3.50 5.00 *9.00 3.50 
L'AIGLON (The Eaglet) — Overture Fantasie......... eecccece e+. +Floyd J. St. Clair 3.50 5.00 *9.00 3.50 
ee es I oo ooo ic och oecnes acs sdecesdeeesevesecneas Lester Brockton ee 2.50 3.50 ieee 
ee tr IID bn 6.6 ccc cees nos cbeeseceeeseees coooces eS B. Ca ecce 2.50 3.50 cece 
@ PARQUET — (From “Boremice”) . nec ccc ccccccccacccccs see ~- -George F. Handel 
© Ree ee Ge GOD nn ccc ccc cece scevcecescsesescceeses Edvard Grieg erae 2.00 3.00 Sbay 
*Note: Full Score Included in Symphonic Band Arrangement. 
ORCHESTRA Small Full Symph. Full 
Orch. Orch. Orch. Score 
CLASS A: — INTERMEZZO — (From the Ballet ‘‘Sylvia").,......,..000. eeeccesccocoes L. Delibes $4.25 $8.00 $9.50 $3.00 
GEARS Bs —~— HON PAGIUAIE qe Qumrtere 2 onc cc ccc ccccccercccccccccecoceesess G. Donizetti 4.75 9.50 11.50 3.50 
DANCE OF THE BAYADERES — No. 2 (From ‘“‘Feramors’’).......2.00¢% ...A,. Rubinstein 4.25 8.00 9.50 3.00 
CLASS C:—THE PIPER OF HAMELIN — Fabliau (Op. 34). ......... 2. ccc enwcescce: H. Johnson 4.25 8.00 9.50 3.00 
BOURREE — (From the Second Violin Sonata). ..........-..06 ree er rrr J. Bach 2.25 4.50 5.50 2.00 
DREAM PANTOMIME — (From ‘‘Haensel and Gretel"’ Act Il).......... E. Humperdinck 2.25 4.50 5.50 2.00 
CLASS Ds — FINLANDIA (Excerpt) 20.06 ccc cece ccc c cree ccc ccerececsceens J. Sibelius 1.75 4.00 5.00 2.00 
Note: Full Score Included in Full and Symphonic Orchestrations. 

MALE CHORUS (Easy) No. Price No. Price 
oa i's cae ae een ee ee mod Creighton 0189 .15 MIXED CHORUS — UNACCOMPANIED (Easy) 
NN Ecce. 6 deans Wiehe ae ee ced Van Norman 0181 .15 Blessed Be the Dawning (S.A.T.B.)...........Kernell V-7 .15 
In A Hundred Thousand Years.............. Solman 0156 .15 MIXED CHORUS — ACCOMPANIED (Easy) 
~ onlay eg cll lel tale latiniaahas Mache 1002 15 Blessed Be the Dawning (S.A.T.B.).........:.Kernell V-7 .15 
nity ayy Shee so teeseeccssceceess Zemecs& §=6O1S7 = «15 Hymn To Diana (S.A.T.B.).....02.¢eseeeeeees Gluck C1503 .12 
ee ee: e e e Prayer (S.A.T.B.)..........+0s++¢+2+0-Humperdinck C1505 .12 
eae foe ds “ie egal ao oe oe Song of the Dawn (S.A.T.B.)............Saint-Saens C1507 .12 

re Ringing, The..........Van Norman i 

ee , " MIXED CHORUS — ACCOMPANIED (Medium) 

MALE CHORUS (Medium) Ave Verum Corpus (5.A.T.B.) Mozart C1500 .12 
Give Me A Ship and A Song.............. Kellogg 0210 .15 RE a eee a aa: . 
PSE WEEE wiccentbananadncenened Zamecnik 0188 .15 MIXED CHORUS — ACCOMPANIED (Difficult) 

M Chorus of Barbarians (S.A.T.B.)..............-Borodin C1516 .18 
ee — _— preeued a; on Good Soil, The (S.A.T.B.).........Arr. Tapp-Haywood  PS2 .15 
. J | i ree Powell $591 .12 SMALL ENSEMBLES (Easy) 
Soft Winds Coming From the Sea (SSA)... ... Zamecnik 0158 .15 Live We Singing (S.A.T.B.).............. Hauptmann C1512 .12 
FEMALE CHORUS (Medium) VOCAL SOLO — BARITONE (Easy) 
Twilight Interlude (SSA).................- Reynard PS3 .15 Sing Me A Chantey With A Yo-Heave-Ho....Wellesiley ..e,2 «40 
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having no relation to the rest of the curriculum or to the 
programs of either grammar schools or colleges. Instead of 
devoting his best energies to building a solid base in working 
knowledge, the music instructor focuses all his forces upon 
whipping up enthusiasm for the superficial aspects of great 
compositions.” “The word ‘appreciation’ implies too much of 
vagueness and superficiality, too little of discipline and fact 
to permit its use in connection with subjects other than Music 
and Art.” “Music, as it now stands, is very inferior to the 
majority of subjects in number of courses, in allotment of 
time, in number of instructors, and in quality of instruction.” 
Thirteen out of fourteen headmasters are reported to have 
stated that locating good music instructors is “the major dif- 
ficulty in secondary school music,” and “the greatest stumbling 
block of all.” 

The reader should keep in mind that this book deals with 
the study of music in boys’ private schools before making too 
ready interpretation of statements found in the book. How- 
ever, the report is an excellent one and it should be read with 
considerable benefit as well as interest by anyone in the pro- 
fession of music education. —Lorrain Watters 


Sharps and Plats, by J. A. Westrup. [Oxford University 
Press: Carl Fischer, Inc. 1940.] 

Whoever picks up this book for casual perusal will read on 
and on, yielding to its compelling tharm. The author knows 
his musical England and the English musical mind, and out of 
these pages comes the evidence, in 32 articles, reprinted mostly 
from the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post under the general 
title, “Notes of the Day.” There are many chuckles for the 
reader and a growing admiration of a writer who is a kindly 
satirist with a healthy hatred for shams. Mr. Westrup has 
given us 238 pages of unalloyed pleasure.—Edward B. Birge 


BAND METHOD 


Mark Hindsley Band Method, for beginning instruction on 
the instruments of the band, by Mark H. Hindsley. [Sam Fox 
Publishing Co. Each book, 75c; score and manual, $3.50.] The 
newest course for beginning instruction on the instruments of 
the band to come to the attention of this reviewer is that of 
Mark Hindsley, assistant director of bands, University of IIlli- 
nois. First of all, there are good photographs of proper play- 
ing positions, of both fingering and lip and jaw formation. 
There is a well prepared teacher’s book which makes it easy 
for the instructor to check all players. This course should be 
welcomed because there is a real need on the part of instruc- 
tors who use courses of exercise material to vary it from term 
to term. All studies through the first six parts are kept in 
the natural key for each instrument, with gradual excursions 
into easy related keys. Careful attention is given to the study 
of 6-8 time, which will be welcomed by band directors. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hindsley reminds us “first of all, the 
teacher himself must be prepared and qualified to give ade- 
quate instruction.” 

There are several harmonized hymns and chorales included. 
Undoubtedly this band method is equally useful for group 
instruction or private instruction, and well adapted to a com- 
bination of the two.° —Lorrain Watters 


BAND MUSIC 


Spirit of Independence, and The Whip, both by Abe Holz- 
mann, arr. by Lieut. Charles Benter. {Remick Music Corp. 
75c ea.] Many of the band instructors who have enjoyed the 
unique experience of being a boy “in knee pants” in the town 
band of a generation ago, will be thrilled again at seeing a 
march by Abe Holzmann. The Remick Corporation makes 
available this excellent march with additional parts by Lieut. 
Charles Benter. There is something essentially American about 
Abe Holzmann’s marches. Let us hear again the “Spirit of 
Independence,” also “The Whip.” Put these in your march 
books! —Lorrain Watters 


Smiles, by Lee S. Roberts, arr. by Lieut. Charles Benter. 
Madelon, by Camille Robert, arr. by Sophus Jergensen. [Rem- 
ich Music Corp. 75c ea.] Newly available marches include 


“Smiles,” which will go over big as a march (still a favorite 
song for luncheon groups). Remick makes this available, as 
well as “Madelon,” one of the favorite songs of 1917, effec- 
tively scored as a march. —L. E. W. 


Songs of Cornell, arranged for band by J. S. Seredy. [Carl 
Fischer. Complete, $1.50, conductor 30c; parts 15c ea.] Mr. 
Seredy has arranged seven of the most popular Cornell songs 
for band. The music may be used as a complete number or 
any of the seven songs may be used individually, as there is 
no connecting modulation between the different songs. The 
instrumentation is rich and complete and provides a good en- 
semble for band combinations of all sizes, from small marching 
band to full symphonic band. This number should be useful 
to school and college bands everywhere, and we hope that the 
success of these Cornell songs will encourage the publication 
of the songs of other colleges in similar form. 

—Warren S. Freeman 


Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, by Stephen C. Foster, arr. 
by Lucien Cailliet. [Sam Fox.] Already bandmasters who are 
on their toes for new material are taking advantage of the 
present popularity of the Stephen Foster music and are pro- 
gramming Mr. Cailliet’s arrangement. (Besides, everybody just 
has to play “Jeanie” these days.) The arranger has ingeniously 
provided an interesting introduction and close in the symphonic 
style. —L. E. W. 
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BAND MUSIC 


The Child Prodigy, by Morton Gould, arranged by Philip J. 
Lang. [Mills Music, Inc. Standard band, $2.75.] One of Mr. 
Gould’s popular “Caricatone” series, of which the “Prima 
Donna” is also available for band. Mr. Lang has transcribed 
“The Child Prodigy” from the original piano composition, in 
which “the composer captures in a satirical vein the mood of 
the proficient young idol striving endlessly to attain the status 
of genius as visualized by his ambitious parents.” Intended 
for solo piano with band, but may be performed without piano 
if desired. A clever, humorous, entertaining program number. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


Cowboy Rhapsody, by Morton Gould, arranged by David Ben- 
nett. [Mills Music, Inc. Standard band, $3.50.] As its name 
implies, a rhapsody on American cowboy songs, including “Bury 
Me Not on the Lone Prairie,” and “Home on the Range,” with 
modern treatment both by the composer and arranger. A fairly 
difficult number which bands will like to play and audiences 
will like to hear. Dedicated to William D. Revelli and the 
University of Michigan Band. —M. H. H. 


Pacific Panorama, composed and arranged by David Bennett. 
[Mills Music, Inc. Standard band, $3.00.] “A rhapsody por- 
traying a musical painting of the rugged but beautiful Pacific 
Coast with its colorful highlights from Alaska to Mexico.” 
Written in the composer’s characteristic vein, calling for ex- 
tremes in dynamics and rubato, exactness in rhythm, delicacy 
in balance and shading. After the manner of “Scenes from the 
Sierras” and other previous well-known numbers by Mr. Ben- 
nett. Definitely modern, entertaining. —M. H. H. 


Pigskin Pageant, Football March, by David Bennett. [Car!? 
Fischer. Standard band, $1.00; symphonic band, $1.75; parts, 
10c; conductor’s part, 20c.] Already this new march, which, as 
its name indicates, is a football march, has been heard on many 
gridirons. It blends in well with the color and pageantry for 
the marching band. Well recommended for general use. The 
key is easy and there is a maximum of color with a minimum 
of difficulty. —Lorrain Watters 


Infantry March, by Otto Zoeller. [Carl Fischer. Standard 
band, 75c; symphonic band, $1.50; parts, 10c; conductor’s part, 


20c.] An interesting and powerful march, written in 2/4 with 
a change to 6/8 time in the trio. Brilliant finish in the wood 
winds. —L. E. W. 


Coast to Coast, by Edwin Franko Goldman. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band, $1.00; symphonic band, $1.75; parts, 10c; con- 
ductor’s part, 20c.] From the opening fanfare of the introduc- 
tion, this new march has a dash and spirit which characterizes 
the playing of the famous Goldman Band and Mr. Goldman’s 
frequent compositions. Here is an excellent march which con- 
tains interesting counterpoint and a theme in the trio which 
catches the ear. Well recommended. —L. E. W. 


La Rosita, by Paul Dupont, arr. by Floyd J. St. Clair. [Sam 
Fox.] If you are looking for a composition for band that has 
that rhythmic Latin flavor which helps you teach the less 
common rhythm patterns, your attention is called to “La 
Rosita” which will make you an interesting short number for 
any concert program. Your audiences will like it, too. 

—L. E. W. 


Victorious, Overture, by Lester Brockton. [Sam Fox. Full 
band, $2.50; symphonic band, $3.50; extra parts, 20c; conduct- 
or’s score, condensed, 50c.] Also in the National Band con- 
test edition is the overture, “Victorious,” by Lester Brockton. 
Since it is a contest number, it will no doubt be described in 
detail for the benefit of high school bandmasters in various 
publications. It is probably sufficient to say that it is a solid- 
sounding and interesting overture in the traditional style, with 
a happy choice of very easy keys. This is an excellent teach- 
ing piece. Well recommended for all of the younger bands. 
(1941 Selective Competition List for Class D and E.)—L. E. W. 


The Viking, Overture, by Floyd J. St. Clair. [Sam Fox. Full 
band, $2.50; symphonic band, $3.50; extra parts, 20c; conduct- 
or’s score, 50c.] Another fine little overture which is included 
in the 1941 National Selective Competition list for Class D and 
E. Not quite as easy as some other listed numbers, but a very 
worth-while and playable little overture which gives all players 
something to do. No outstanding difficulties. —L. E. W. 


Fountain Lake Fanfare, by Robert R. Bennett. [Chappell & 
Co. 75c.] Here is a new march which gets away from the 
traditional form of quick step. Can be played in fast tempo 
and has a good theme. Not difficult, but should sound solid 
and spirited. —L. E. W. 


Adoramus Te and Sanctus, arr. for symphonic band by Rus- 
sell Harvey. [Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. Full band, $2.00; sym- 
phonic band, $3.50; full score, $1.00; condensed score, 35c; extra 
parts, 20c.] Mr. Harvey has arranged these two numbers from 
the choral service, “Palestrina,” for symphonic band. This 
publication can be used very effectively in working for better 
intonation and for studies in tone color. Hearing a complete 
symphonic band playing great church music reminds us again 
that the band can be a great organ and has many varieties of 
tone color not limited alone by the different kinds of instru- 
ments, but in the way they are played. —L. E. W. 

Ta-ra-ra Boom-der-6, march by Henry J. Sayers, arranged for 
band by H. O. Henneman. [Edward B. Marks. Full band with 
conductor’s score, 75c.] An entertaining swing arrangement. 

—Mark Hindsley 
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pre TOR METHOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND end ORCHESTRA 


fxcollent. for Orchestra Studios 


i. planning THE VICTOR METHOD the requirements of the 


orchestra students were very definitely taken into consideration, and 





have been worked out in a way that has never been attempted in any 
other method book or series. The individual instrument and string en- 
semble problems have all been adequately handled in the individual 


or sectional pages, throughout this four-year course of instruction. 


Although THE VICTOR METHOD is a combination course of 
instruction for both band and orchestra, the string problems have been 
so practically presented that even when considered for orchestra use 
only, it will be found to surpass other methods. When being used for 
both band and orchestra classes in the same school, it will not only 
give the string instrument students their necessary technical exercises, 
but will bring all wind and string instrument students through an under- 
standing of the same rhythmic problems and advance all students in 


both groups, equally. 


The sixteen string ensemble pages in the back of Book 5 and Book 6 
(these books are now available for all wind, string, and percussion 
instruments) for the Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Contrabass, contain 
studies taken mostly from the works of the old Masters, together with 
some original studies, all of which have long been needed in this field. 
Book 7 and Book 8 (which will soon be ready for distribution) contain 


more of these same type of excellent ensemble studies. 


Write our Distributor, your Dealer, or our own office to send you a 
representative group of these books for ten-day examination, without 
obligation other than for the few cents postage involved, and see for 


yourself just how much good this course can do for your students. 


VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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We Would Not Have It Othen 


THAN THAT DITSON PUBLICATIONS SHO! 











OUTLINES 
OF 
MUSIC 
HISTORY 


by 
CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


This is a revised and augmented edition of the well 
known history that is so widely used as a text and 
authoritative reference book. A clear and concise work 
for class use or general reading, it includes, in addition 
to eighteen pages of illustrative music listed at the front 
of the book, reference groups of outside reading ma- 
terial at the end of each chapter. The entire volume is 
copiously illustrated by pictures, maps and chronologi- 
cal tables. 


Contents 


1. Alien Musical Systems 


2. Mediaeval Music 
Religious Music; Secular Music 


3. Epoch of Vocal Counterpoint 
Contrapuntal Schools; Music in the Protestant 
Churches; Keyboard Instruments 


4. Development of Monophony 
aoe and the Oratorio; Influence of the Operatic 
tyle 


5. Bach, Handel, and Gluck 


6. Perfection of the Sonata Form 
Experiments in Sonata Form; Haydn; Mozart 


7. Transition to the Romantic Style 
Beethoven; Schubert; von Weber and Contemporaries 


8. Great Nineteenth Century Romanticists 
Mendelssohn; Schumann; Chopin; Berlioz and Liszt 


9. Opera in the Nineteenth Century 
Opera Before Wagner; Wagner; Other Nineteenth 
Century Opera Composers 


10. Other Nineteenth Century Composers 
Music in Germany and Bohemia; Music in the North- 
ern Countries; Music in France and England; 
Pianists and Violinists 


11. Recent and Contemporary Composers 
Music in Central Europe; Music in Scandinavia, Fin- 
land and Russia; Music in France, Belgium, the 
) pe Italy and Spain; Music in England and 
merica 


Price, $2.25 














THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 
BOOK FOR BOYS 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


Realizing the need for special arrangements in songs prepared for 
boys’ singing groups of junior high school age, the compilers of 
this collection of fifty songs have carefully edited each and every 
number that was selected from folk music, art songs, classic carols 
and chorales. All parts are safely within the limited voice range 
of these lads. The texts will please them, too. 


Price, $1.00 





THE GLENN GLEE CLUB 
BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


The young men’s chorus of high school age singers presents a 
problem that best can be dealt with by assigning only “safe” 
material. This collection of thirty-six three and four part songs 
provides such numbers. The variety is excellent—folk songs, art 
songs, sacred — and lively ballads. A worthwhile repertoire 
for the high school glee club. 


Price, $1.00 





Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
A collection of forty-two songs for use in junior and early high 
schools prepared by this foremost educational authority in collabo- 
ration with Virginia French. Special care has been exercised in 
the selection of texts and the harmonies are interesting without 
bringing any great difficulty to any part. 


Price, $1.00 





THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


(Unison, Two Part and Three Part) 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn 


This collection is intended for choruses of either girls or boys, or 
both, from the upper grammar or junior high school grades. These 
are repertory numbers for concerts, festivals, commencements, etc. 
from the writings of Grieg, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Bach, Praetorius, 
Mozart, Hosmer, Kjerulf and from folksong sources. 


Price, 50 cents 





THE DITSON CHORUS BOOK 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 


Edited by George J. Abbott, 
William Breach and James D. Price 


The able editors, well known in the school music education field, 
have gathered together for this exceptional volume a fine collection 
of copyrighted choruses. Almost all of the numbers are from the 
capable pens of modern and contemporary composers. Works of 
Coerne, Coleridge-Taylor, Bullard, Cadman, Fisher, Hadley, Nevin, 
Federlein, Stebbins, and Wilson are included. In addition to the 
thirty-one ‘‘program” selections there are sixteen of the best known 
hymn tunes. Several of the compositions are for a cappella singing 
and there are available orchestrations for many of them. Substan- 
tially bound. 


Price, $1.50 


SEE DITSON WORKS BEFORE Yi 
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idited | 


R. Spaulding | 


The Junior Anthem 
a great Variety of | 
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Price 75 | 
TWENTY 1 
ANTHEM: 
JUNIOR C. 


By Edward Ship 
Material that will ap; 
School Choirs or 
Junior Choirs. All of 
able for general us 
special occasions, han 
because of their be 
lessons taught in th 
ple’s departments of 


Price, 60 c 


Edited | 
Rev. Earl E. 
All of the 25 selectio 
ume are full length « 
highest type, arrange 
or unison singing. 
Junior and Interme 
the four choir syste 


tive suggestions for 
uses throughout. 


Price, $1. 


SACRED ' 


For 
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Compiled and Ai 
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A fine collection of : 
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SHOULD BE SELECTED ON THE BASIS OF MERIT 
RE YOU CHOOSE—LET MERIT GOVERN THOSE TO USE 
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THE JUNIOR 
\NTHEM BOOK 


baited by 
R. Spaulding Stoughton 


Junior Anthem Book supplies 
at variey of tastes and cir- 
ances—qnthems for two-part 
hree-part treble, and four-part 
| voices, qll within comfortable 
Tanges, covering the needs of 
hurch year. All of these an- 
are practical and effective 
1ave long since proved their 
arity either from a standpoint 
nand or from lasting worth in 
al literature. Almost all of 
st classic composers of choral 
are represented. 


Price 75 cents 


VENTY UNISON 
INTHEMS FOR 
JNIOR CHOIRS 


Edward Shippen Barnes 


al that will appeal to Sunday 
_ Choirs or inexperienced 
Choirs. All of the texts, suit- 
for general use as well as 
| occasions, have been chosen 
se of their bearing on the 
s taught in the young peo- 
lepartments of the church. 


Price, 60 cents 








Edited by 
Rev. Earl E. Harper 


the 25 selections in this vol- 
re full length anthems of the 
t type, arranged for two-part 
ison singing. Excellent for 
and Intermediate choirs in 
ur choir system. Interpreta- 
uggestions for a variety of 
1roughout. 


Price, $1.00 





ACRED TRIOS 


For 
mo, Alto, and Bass 


piled and Arranged by 
Keamth E. Runkel 


collection of selections from 
own oratorios, cantatas, and 
together with individual 
rs, all especially arranged 
ye-part Singing. Kept within 
jum tdage, this compilation 
iculatly suited for volunteer 


Price. 60 cents 


HETZEL'S VISUAL CLASS METHOD 


With Photographic Fingering Chart 


FOR CLARINET 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


A graded elementary method, with supplementary ensemble mate- 
rial, that meets the needs of pupils, particularly where the clarinet 
beginners must be taught in groups to give them the playing ability 
for participating in the school band and orchestra. From. the start 
of learning the first three notes the pupils know the joy of melody 
playing. 





FOR OBOE 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.50 


In writing this book the author endeavored to meet the demand for 
a book at once suitable for a beginner who never has had instru- 
mental training, and also for the experienced instrumentalist who 
has been transferred to the Oboe. The explanations in the book 
are so clear that the work may be used, not only by reed in- 
structors but also by the teacher of the brasses. The work con- 
cludes with a group of Solo Oboe passages from celebrated band 
and orchestra compositions. 





FOR FLUTE AND PICCOLO 


(Boehm System with Closed G# Key) 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


This method for beginning flute and piccolo players follows the 
new system favored by leading educators everywhere; but, in 
stressing the importance of a more solid foundation and a more 
gradual development through the utilization of the right kind of 
studies, it does not overlook worthwhile recreational material. 
Numerous solos, duets, and trios are here combined with many 
helpful hints on tuning and care of the instrument, breath control, 
developing the embouchure, tone production, etc. 





FOR SAXOPHONE 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


The popularity of the saxophone brings to the school band and 
orchestra many prospective players, and, when these must be 
taught in classes, this method will be found especially valuable. 
Although it begins with the rudiments, it is much more comprehen- 
sive than the average elementary method. 





Toy Symphony 
Orchestras and How 
They May Be 
Developed 


All Over the Map 
for Rhythm Band 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Eighteen Folk Tunes 
Arranged for 
Children’s Rhythm Band 


By Virginia Peakes Churchill 





By Irene St. Quentin 


This little book is the direct outcome 
of several years experience in organ- 
izing and conducting toy symphony 
orchestras. In it the author discusses 
Organization, Repertoire, Instruments, 
Rehearsals, Uniforms, Rhythm Orches- 
tras, Household or Kitchen Orchestras, 
etc. A graded list of usable numbers 
is also included. 


Price, 50 cents 





A clever little number arranged for 
Bells, Triangle, Rhythm Sticks, Wood- 
block, Tambourine, Cymbals, and 
Drum. The melody features melodic 
imitation in the different octaves. 
Separate parts have large notes. Parts, 
5 cents; set of 7 Parts, 30 cents; Piano 
(Cond.) or Melody-Conductor, 35 cents 
each; Piano (Cond.) and 7 Parts, 50 
cents; Piano (Cond.), Melody-Conductor 
and 7 Parts, 75 cents. 





18 numbers arranged so that they may 
be used by Rhythm Bands with Piano, 
Unison Chorus, or Victor Records. 
Parts for Bells, Castanets, Triangle, 
Tambourine, Cymbals, and Drums. 
Parts, 30 cents Each 


Piano (Score), 60 cents 


6 Parts and Piano, $1.50 
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BAND MUSIC 


Stormy Weather (A Descriptive Fantasy), by Harold Arlen 
and Ted Koehler, arranged by David Bennett. [Mills Music. 
Full band, $2.50; symphonic band, $3.50; extra parts, 20c; 
extra conductor, 50c.] If you like up-to-date band arrange- 
ments in the style of a descriptive fantasy, based on recent 
popular songs, and which turn into real novelties with storm 
scenes, lights out, thunder and lightning in the distance, etc., 
you may be interested in David Bennett’s arrangement of 
“Stormy Weather.” We need novelties, undoubtedly, but you 
will have to decide whether or not you want your band to 
sample it. —L. E. W. 


I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You, by Ned Washington and 
George Bassman, arr. by Paul Yoder. [Mills Music. Full 
band, $1.50; symphonic band, $2.50; extra parts, 20c; conduct- 
or’s part, 50c.] Another symphonic arrangement of a recently 
popular song. If I were looking for, a concert band arrange- 
ment of popular songs, I would certainly want to examine all 
which are arranged by Paul Yoder or David Bennett. These 
men know how to arrange so that current songs may be effec- 
tively played by our large and heavy bands. If you give 
“swing” concerts or like to inject this sort of thing in con- 
certs, you may want to examine this number. —L. E. W. 


I Love a Parade, by Harold Arlen. [Harms, Inc. T75c.] Too 
well known for comment, but will interest bandmasters as a 
snappy march for concerts. —L. E. W. 


Stephen Foster Melodies, selected and arranged for concert 
band by Luis Guzman, member of U. S. Marine Band. [Carl 
Fischer. Condensed conductor’s part, 75c; other parts, 50c ea.] 
The melodies of Stephen Foster were favorites thirty years ago 
when played by the town band in the park. They are even 
more popular today, and bandmasters will welcome a new 
medley of the songs of Foster, a real American. The songs 
included offer considerable variety. Mr. Guzman has included 
seventeen melodies which are playable separately, but most 
effectively as a complete composition. Not difficult, with the 
exception of the woodwind part in the close. —L. E. W. 


ORCHESTRA 


Folk Dance Suite (In Four Movements), by Felix Guenther. 
[Chappell & Co. $2.50; parts, 25c; piano conductor, 50c.] An- 
other very interesting set of four dances is made available for 
orchestra by Felix Guenther. The four movements of this 
suite lead us into countries which are different not only in their 
geography but in the moods and habits of their people. They 
are based on native tunes—Oriental, Zapateado (Castellano), 
Old Viennese Landler, Russian Dance. All four movements are 
very playable, are in easy but effective keys, and would be 
enjoyed by any average or above-average high school orches- 
tra. The string parts are not high and there are adequate 
suggestions as to fingering and bowing. Very well recom- 
mended. —Lorrain Watters 


Second Movement of Symphony No. III, by Howard Hanson. 
[c. C. Birchard.] Thanks to C. C. Birchard and Company, the 
Second Movement of the Third Symphony, by Howard Hanson, 
is made available for high school orchestras, and will be 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the land, since this 
composition has been selected for the National orchestra list 
for this year. In difficulty it has been graded V, and is so 
listed in the School Music Competition-Festivals Manual. 

Since this number will be described in detail with sugges- 
tions for its study and performance in various publications, it 
will be unnecessary to do so in this limited space. Probably 
attention should be called to the very interestingly written 
parts for three flutes. As is usual in Howard Hanson’s larger 
compositions, the horn is called upon to sing solos of poetic 
beauty. The study of this movement should be very encour- 
aging for high school orchestras everywhere, because its dif- 
ficulties are not of the usual kind— extremely high pitches 
throughout in the strings. Beginning Andante Tranquillo in 
the wood winds and followed by the complete string section, 
the composition gradually builds, aided by an important tym- 
pani part, to an intense climax. The first violin part is written 
in ovtaves when the higher pitches are called for, so that the 
lesser experienced players may not be required to play the 
higher octave. It is real, significant music and it devolves 
upon the director to bring to young orchestra players the com- 
manding musical qualities of this composition. More inex- 
perienced orchestras will have to work for the sustained effect 
intended by the composer. Following the climax, the close of 
the movement, accompanied by the syncopated figure in the 
tympani, gives way to a poetic final statement in the flutes 
and clarinets over pianissimo chords in strings and brasses. 

Those responsible should be congratulated in the selection of 
this movement as a test number for our high school orches- 
tras. This publication will also be welcomed immediately by 
the better college orchestras. —Lorrain Watters 


Pinlandia, by J. Sibelius, arr. by Bruno Reibold. [Sam Fox. 
Small orch., $1.75; full orch., $4.00; symphonic orch., $500; 
extra parts, 20c; piano conductor, 35c; full score, $2.00.) Mr. 
Reibold has given us an excellent and easy arrangement for 
the chorale from “Finlandia” which can be used as an orches- 
tra piece or as an accompaniment to a singing group. This 
should be an excellent number for junior high school or Class 
C orchestras. It is also on the National List for Class D. 

—L. E. W. 
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Choral and Finale from “Die Meistersinger,” by Richard 
Wagner, adapted for orchestra by Max Duetzmann. (Carl 
Fischer. Set “A,” $4.25; set “B,” $5.75; set “C,” $7.00; con- 
ductor’s score, $2.00; extra parts, 25c; piano part, 40c.] There 
is nothing really formidable for the better high school or- 
chestra in the new arrangement of the Choral and Finale from 
“Die Meistersinger,” which has been adapted by Max Duetz- 
mann. This excerpt, also known as the “Apotheosis of Hans 
Sachs,” was originally compiled by Cyrill Kistler (1848-1907), 
an apostle of Wagner, and himself an operatic composer of 
considerable note. It consists of material taken entirely from 
the third act of the opera. The fifteen-measure introduction 
for strings, from the instrumental Introduction to Act III, is 
the Hans Sachs’ motive, first heard in the third stanza of the 
“Cobbler’s Song” in Act II. This leads directly into the stately 
choral “Awake!” with which the populace greet the appearance 
of their favorite, Hans Sachs. (The original of this choral 
is attributed to the real Hans Sachs—1523.) This modulates 
into the Finale, sounded forth in all its fullness and grandeur to 
the accompaniment of rushing figures in the strings, and con- 
cludes with a repetition of one of the strains with which the 
opera begins. 

There are interesting and helpful notes included in the di- 
rector’s score which need not be included in this column. 
Needless to say, a number of modifications were necessary to 
make this composition playable for high school orchestras, 
such as transposition of the horns and trumpets and the sub- 
stitution of the bass clef for the tenor clef in the bassoons 
and trombones. This excellent arrangement has been chosen 
as one of the numbers on the selective competition list. 

—Lorrain Watters 

Sam Fox All Star Orchestra Series. The All Star series con- 
tains twelve excellent short and easy compositions which 
should be welcomed by directors of orchestras in the small 
schools. These numbers are fine for Class C and B orches- 
tras and can be played by the better junior high school or- 
chestras, also. The more complete orchestras in the larger 
high schools would find the entire series useful for sight- 
reading training and for incidental music in connection with 
school plays and the like. Especial mention must be given 
to the “Scarlet Mask” overture, which was on the National 
List for Class C bands in 1936. The entire series is strongly 
recommended for examination by teachers needing such ma- 
terial. 

Each number is prepared separately and the average price is 
approximately $5.00 for symphonic orchestra; $4.00 for full 
orchestra; $3.00 or less, for small orchestra. The extra parts 
cost around 20 cents each. —L. E. W. 

The Piper of Hamelin, Opus 34, by Harold M. Johnson. [Sam 
Fox. Small orch., $4.25; full orch., $8.00; symph. orch., $9.50; 
extra parts, 30c; piano conductor, 65c; full score, $3.00.] Harold 
M. Johnson has written a number of excellent descriptive selec- 
tions for players of immature abilities. This one, “The Piper of 
Hamelin,” tells the story which is well-known to everyone. 
The music is interesting, tuneful and rhythmic, well marked, 
and the fingering of stringed instruments well indicated. Many 
orchestra directors will want to try this number to see if it is 
not a way of meeting the needs and the interests of young 
orchestra players. Well recommended for high school orches- 
tras, especially in smaller schools with limited instrumenta- 
tion. Incidentally, it is on the National List for Class C—a 
good choice. —L. E. W. 

Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, by Stephen Foster, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Lucien Cailliet. [Sam Fox.] The in- 
genious Mr. Cailliet, one of America’s foremost arrangers, has 
given us here a striking arrangement of Stephen Foster’s most 
beautiful love song. The arrangement is for full orchestra and 
takes approximately four and one-half minutes to perform. 
The orchestration is unusually brilliant and it paints the simple 
“Jeanie” in vivid orchestral colors. Not only does the transcrip- 
tion include Foster’s familiar theme, but Cailliet has woven into 
it some beautiful short passages of modulation which give the 
arrangement the characteristic of a short symphonic poem, with 
Foster’s themes interwoven into it. All in all, although Cailliet 
has dressed up this simple piece in bright colors, it is pleasing 
and effective for use by school orchestras.—Warren S. Freeman 

Dance of the Bayaderes (No. 2), by Anton Rubinstein, arr. by 
Bruno Reibold. [Sam Fox. Small orch., $4.25; full orch., 
$8.00; symphonic orch., $9.50; extra parts, 30c; piano conductor, 
65c; full score, $3.00.] Because of its strong rhythmic appeal 
and its dramatic flavor, this march from the opera “Feramors” 
should make an excellent number for high school or college 
orchestras. It is a short number and not difficult to prepare. 
This number is on the National List for Class B orchestras. 

—L. E. W. 

Western Overture, by Victor Herbert. [Carl Fischer. Small 
orchestra, $2.00; full orch., $3.00; symphonic orch., $4.00; extra 
piano conductor, 50c.] A descriptive overture said to have 
been played by Mr. Herbert himself at Willow Grove with out- 
standing success. It characteristically depicts “The Indian at 
Peace”; the declaration of war against the white man; the 
arrival of the U. S. army; the defeat of the red man; the 
jubilant voices of the races who have won the west—Irish, 
German and English. It closes with a glorified setting of 
“America.” With the new emphasis on things patriotic, this 
should be popular. Social studies teachers might be impressed 
by this story of the conquest of the west, told in music. 

—Lorrain Watters 
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TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 




























































bands and orchestras. 


that help in training individual students and for developing 
TESTED BOOKS young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE 
OF BAND PLAYING 


BOOKS 1 AND 2 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) 


Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It ts 
more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply 
explained and more gradually progressive than any other 
method published. Eliminates fatiguing worries of teaching. 


For ali Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 





ADVANCED LESSONS 
By Fred O. Griffen 


Follows consecutively “‘Criffen's Improved Course of Band 
Playing.” 

16 lessons slightly more advanced than for beginners, 
with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 
beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 
have mestered the Lessons. For ali Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 

Per Part 75¢—-Piano $1.00. 





THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W A Storer 


(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) 


It is distinctively new It shows a way by which a 
group cf players of vaious degrees of advancement may 
play the same melodies and exercises together 


Price—Piano $1.00—Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 


Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument 
only Published in Seven Croups. 

Croup 1. Inst’s in C Croup 4. Inst’s in B. C 
Croup 2. Inst’s in Bb Croup 5. Inst’s in 
Group 3. Insts. in Eb, T C Croup 6. Inst's. in Alto Clef 
Croup 7. Inst's. in Ob 
Price Per Croup 40¢ 


nn 





GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 

For Individual Instruction and Study. Each part is a 
complete method of instruction and can be used together 
with all other instruments. The instructions and illustra- 
tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 
teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument 

or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency 

For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 

Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 





FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
(With Orchestra Parts) 
By Fred O. Griffen 

An elementary system for the instruction of band playing 
that has stood the test of _ - for years. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies in use. very year the demand is 
greater than the year before. 

Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


February, Nineteen Forty-one 


Gree -- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon REQUEST. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


FOR BEGINNERS 
art 


NEAR BEGINNERS. 





JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players. 
Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two 
All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 


Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
concert, parade and school ensemble 


19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 
Band Parts 30c each—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 





INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 
(Orchestra Parts ‘“‘Ad Lib."’) 


Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters 
appreciation for 


Music that develops in young students 
good music For early beginners or young concert per- 
formers 


Band Parts 35ce—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75¢. 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 
By J. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
(For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 


Brillant and effective when played by either Junior or 
Senior Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,. or 
both together. 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75¢. 





THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 
By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Criffen, 
Ralph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and C. E. Holmes. 
16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 
books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 
Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 50c. 





UP FRONT 
BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
By Major Ed Chenette 
Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
UP FRONT and plays the same solo in unison. Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 


band. 
Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75¢. 









Kansas City, Mo. 
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ORCHESTRA 


Bourree, by J. S. Bach, arr. by Bruno Reibold. [Sam Fox. 
Small orch., $2.25; full orch., $4.50; symphonic orch., $5.50; 
extra parts, 20c; piano conductor, 35c; full score, $2.00.] Most 
anyone who has “taken piano” will remember this Bourree and 
will enjoy hearing it played. It is well arranged by Mr. Rei- 
bold and can be effectively played by high school orchestras 
of the C or B classes and by the better developed junior high 
orchestras in large schools. A good arrangement. On the 
National List for Class C orchestras. —L. E. W. 

Dream Pantomime, by E. Humperdinck, arr. by Bruno Rei- 
bold. [Sam Fox. Small orch., $2.25; full orch., $4.50; sym- 
phonic orch., $5.50; extra parts, 20c; piano conductor, 35c; full 
shore, $2.00.] Here is an easy arrangement of the Pantomime 
music, which is strongly recommended for any high school or- 
chestra. String parts are not difficult and the playing of this 
music should give satisfaction to both player and listener. 
Listed for Class C on the National List, but good also for 
orchestras of higher class. —L. E. W. 

Fugue in G@ Minor (The “Lesser”’), by J. S. Bach. Tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Clifford Demarest. [Remick Music 
Corp. Full score, $1.50; “A” set, $3.50; “B” set, $2.50; piano 
conductor, 75c; extra parts, 20c ea.] If you are looking for a 
Bach fugue for your orchestra, or for a short selection which 
will offer something stimulating to your string section, you 
will be interested in this. Directors of college orchestras will 
particularly welcome this arrangement. —L. E. W. 


Variations on the Theme, “Pop! Goes the Weasel,” by Lucien 
Cailliet. [Elken-Vogel, Inc. Score, $2.50; orch. parts, $4.00; 
extra parts, 30c ea.; piano conductor, 75c.] Mr. Cailliet has 
given us a clever and interesting variation on an old and well- 
known scng which is always well received. Except for a few 
cadenzas which will require a good violinist to play, the work 
is not difficult. As you can guess, it ends up playing the 
familiar melody in “jazz” style. Recommended to orchestra 
directors seeking this type of novelty. —L. E. W. 

CLARINET 

Clarinet Passages extracted from well-known band composi- 
tions, by T. Conway Brown. Vols. I and II. [Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin. $1.00 each.] There are twenty or more compositions 
represented in each of these two volumes, which have some 
forty pages, respectively. This in itself indicates that the 
greater portion of the solo clarinet part of each composition 
is present in these books. Well-known composers of all peri- 
ods are represented with original or transcribed works, in- 
cluding the more recent ones by Curzon and Coleridge-Taylor. 
Mr. Brown’s choice of compositions will serve as a valuable 
factor in acquainting the clarinetist with numbers which are 
played today. The books are well edited and clearly 


evidence of the worth-while contributions 
—George Waln 


much 
printed—another 
made by this music publisher. 

Polka from “The Golden Age” by Shostakovich, transcribed 
by Sheppard Lehnhoff for string quartet or string orchestra. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co. Score and parts $1.25.] While this 
sparkling dance is found on professional programs, it is not 
beyond the capabilities of first-class school groups. The first 
violins must have capable left hands to cope with the disson- 
ances in the higher positions. An effective number when used 


as a foil to more sedate and conventional string music. —D. M. 
Violinist’s Program Builder, by George Perlman. (Carl 
Violin part, 50c; violin and piano, $1.00.] Largely a 


Fischer. 
rearrangement of first position tunes from the Carl Fischer 


catalog, progressively graded as to rhythmic problems. 
—David Mattern 


CELLO 
Madrigal Gallego, by Victor Granados. [Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. 75c.] An attractive Spanish piece with charac- 
teristic contrasts of mood. Excellent for the development of 
a good cantilena style. Both cello and piano parts are of me- 
dium grade of difficulty. —David Mattern 
DRUMS AND CYMBALS 
Percussion Technique, Vol. II. For the Family of Bass 
Drums, Tenor Drums, and Cymbals, by Sam C. Rowland. In- 
troduction and other comments by Edwin Franko Goldman. 


[New York: O. Pagani & Bro. $1.00.] 
This book is particularly valuable for its analysis of the 


technique of, in Dr. Goldman’s words, “the greatest artist of- 


the bass drum of all time’’—August Helmecke, formerly of the 
Sousa Band and now of the Goldman Band. Much important 
information is given also on the selection and care of bass 
drums, sticks, cymbals, and their accessories. For the drum 
corp, techniques of Scotch bass drumming, tenor drumming, 
and rudimental bass drumming are described. An authoritative 
volume on topics most bandmasters agree they themselves have 
neglected to study and to teach. —Mark H. Hindsley 


BRASS ENSEMBLE 

Two Pieces for Five-Part Brass Ensemble, edited by Harvey 
Sartorius. [Music Press. Score, 75c; set of 9 parts, $1.25; 
score and set of 9 parts, $1.75; extra parts, 20c.] “Two short 
aires” by Anthony Holborne (1565-1602), Elizabethan composer 
and lutenist, have been arranged for a five-part combination 
of brass instruments. The transcription can be performed by 
at least four different combinations of five brass instruments. 
One will have to try hearing this great old music played by 
five good brass players in order to decide how useful it will 
be in your school. It is good music, well prepared, but because 
of its brevity it probably will not be found very useful. —L. W. 
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PIANO 


John Thomas Modern Course for the Piano, Fourth Grade 
Book. [Willis Music Company. $1.00.] This book carries on the 
valuable new Thompson series. It does not have pictorial illus- 
trations, but there are helpful suggestions on ornaments, figur- 
ation, cross-rhythms, and analysis. The material contains a 
generous number of classical and other established piano com- 
positions, many of which are arranged or simplified. 

—Raymond Burrows 


A Tuneful Duet Album for the First Year, John Thompson, 
Jr. [Willis Music Company. 75c.] This album will provide 
excellent reading and recreation material. The tunes are all 
well known. In each case the pupil plays the primo while the 
teacher or parent is to play the secondo. The teacher’s part, 
however, is not particularly difficult and could be played by 
an intermediate student. —R. B. 


Educational Piano Pieces—Little Serenade, Perpetuum Mobile, 
Villagers at the Dance, by Albert Sirmay. [Chappell & Co., 
Inc. 40c ea.] These three little pieces are all suitable for 
instruction during the second year, for an average child start- 
ing piano lessons between the ages of eight and ten. 

“Little Serenade” alternates the style of bass melody which 
children find so fascinating, with passages for right-hand 


melody. “Perpetuum Mobile” gives the fast work suggested by 
the title, without too much of a technical strain. “Villagers 
at the Dance” is the most difficult of the three. It has a 


rhythmic vitality which will appeal to children and repay them 
for the effort involved in the study. —R. B. 


Second Piano Part to Pianoforte Literature Series, by Reuven 
Kosakoff. Sonata in C Major, by Mozart, 60c; Scherzo in B-flat 
Major, by Schubert, 40c; Allegro in F Minor, by Philipp E. Bach, 
40c; Allegro in G Major, by Handel, 30c; The Complaint, Waltz, 
Tarantella, by Kosakoff, 40c. [J. Fischer & Bros.] These pieces 
are welcome additions to the library of second piano parts 
which answer the problem of teachers and students who desire 
ensemble music but who do not wish to take too much time 
away from the solo repertory. The student may spend his 
time learning the works of Mozart, Schubert, Bach, or Handel 
and still have the fun and value of playing with a second 
piano part. —R. B. 

The Mozart “Sonata” is one of those for which Grieg has 
already provided a second part. Some students may wish to 
compare the two treatments. The accompaniment for the 
Schubert “Scherzo” is especially delightful and should help 
students to appreciate the rhythmic flow of this popular teach- 
ing piece. The Bach and Handel accompaniments are loyal to 
the style of the original composer. The three Kosakoff numbers 
are of course different from the others in that they involve 
setting by the original composer. 

While some teachers and students will wish that these pieces 
were available in complete score with both parts present, others 
will appreciate the economy of buying the second part sep- 
arately. —R. B. 


Suite in D Minor—Prelude, Sarabande, Gavotte and Musette, 
Gigue, by Mortimer Browning. [J. Fischer & Bros. $1.25.] This 
interesting modern suite in the style of the early classical 
composers has many interesting qualities. At times it dis- 
plays considerable chromaticism, but without too great clash 
of dissonance if one listens to the work polyphonically. There 
is considerable opportunity for variety in loud and soft effects. 

The “Prelude” is only moderately difficult and very effective. 
The “Sarabande” and “Gavotte” have caught the flavor of those 
old dances without introducing the embarrassment of orna- 
ments. The “Gigue” is lively and colorful without being too 
difficult. 

The whole suite could be played by a talented child after 
two or three years of study, if the occasional octave passages 
were rearranged. The piece would also be of interest to an 
adult player of moderate advancement. —R. B. 


Contemporary Composers Series for Piano Four Hands, 
transcribed by Felix Guenther. Reverie, by Debussy, 60c; March 
(from “Love of Three Oranges”), by Prokofieff, 60c; Sevilla, by 
Albeniz, 75c; Gitanerias, by Lecuona, 75c. [Edward B. Marks.] 
These duets for four hands at one piano will be popular with 
those who enjoy ensemble arrangements of well-known solos. 
The Spanish and Russian numbers are more effective because 
of their rhythmic vitality, which lends itself to the ensemble 
arrangement, than is the more dreamy number of Debussy. 
The March from the Prokofieff opera, in particular, gains much 
from this four-hand treatment and should prove very popular. 

—R. B. 


Prince Igor, Dance of the Polovetskian Maidens, by A. Boro- 
dine. [Edward B. Marks. $1.00.] This piano solo arrangement 
includes English words for the choral part of the dance. Its 
twenty-six pages will seem rather formidable to those consider- 
ing its use as a salon piece, but it undoubtedly will have a 
place in school and community entertainments where a piano 
accompaniment for a colorful number with dancing and singing 
is desired. —R. B. 

ORGAN 

Five Choral Paraphrases (Adeste Fideles, Ein Fete Burg, 
St. Kevin, Gardiner and Nun Danket Alle Gott), by Homer 
Whitford. [H. W. Gray and Co., Inc. $1.00.] Players who like 
to use selections based on familiar hymns would be interested 
in this set, none of which is extremely difficult. 1, 3 and 4 
are quite easy. Nos. 2 and 5 are rather brilliant, on the toccata 
style of writing. —G. H. 
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WOODWIND, BRASS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL STUDIES 


FLUTE STUDIES 


SAXOPHONE STUDIES 


107913 Complete Method for Saxophone or Oboe 




















E.R. 1248 Introduction to Studies for Flute and Pic- 
ee Era, SIE oe dein 5 haere ececeenesn $1.00 Ce PY icc ov eecsneamenaneunn tek $3.75 
109001 Thirty Studies for Flute Op. 32 (L. E.R.1525 Scales and Twenty-four Studies in all keys 
Re re ree eer 1.50 for E flat Saxophone (A. F. Cuneo).... .60 
100720 Twenty-two Small Duets for Two Flutes Book 1 — = Practical = ethod for Sax- 3.00 
for Beginners (C. Ciardi).............. 1.50 ophone or Oboe (G. Sellner)........... 
Books 2 & 3 Theoretical and Practical Method for Sax- 
CLARINET STUDIES ophone or Oboe (G. Sellner) each...... 3.00 
E.R.1521 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clar- 
inet Studies (Boehm System) Part 1.... 2.25 BASSOON STUDIES AND SOLOS 
E.R. 1522 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clar- E.R.1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon (Ciro 
inet Studies (Boehm System) Part 2.... 1.80 MY Binks ac bc dee hee earns ae eee 3.00 
E.R.1852 Sixteen Studies of Perfection by A. Giam- 
CORNET STUDIES OEE tak whaudiembedietenepancseacsee 1.20 
E.R. 1495 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in N.Y.1132 Prelude and Fugue (for four Bassoons) 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment Ist Oe FONE TI cdc nicascvinceaes 2.00 
Part (D. Gatti) EE Te Tee 115050 Suite for Bassoon and Piano by Alessan- 
E.R. 1496 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in Gro LOMO ......cccccccccccccccccccccs 1.50 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment 2nd 122712 Suite Concertino in F Major (Bassoon and 
2 es ee er eee 2.50 Piano) E. Wolf-Ferrari................ 1.50 
122156 Burlesca (Bassoon and Piano) Ciro Stadio .60 
OBOE STUDIES 122160 Serenata (Bassoon and Piano) Ciro Stadio .75 
E.R. 889 Twenty-eight Studies and Six Duets Op. 124070 Sonata (Bassoon and Piano) Giulio Bon- 
ee: A sy av eek as desc veciasccs 1.00  nnoi.5 545 ceeaeeeneeesceueinseeunen 1.50 
E.R. 964 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School, 20 102128 Concerto in D minor (Bassoon and Piano) 
Grand Studies in all keys (S. Singer)... 1.25 by WR ed okalsesdwanodonee seen 1.50 
VIOLIN METHODS AND STUDIES 
E.R. 449 Consolini, G.—Study of the Principal Pas- E.R. 627 Palaschko, J.—18 Studies (Ist to 6th posi- 
sages from the Italian Operas.......... $1.50 tions) Op. 71...... cece eee e erence eeees $1.00 
Dancla, C.—-School of Bowing Op. 100 E.R. 699 Palaschko, J.—Op. 73, 20 Easy Studies in 
(Anzoletti) : ee Fe PO vedcseccesecanssscees 75 
2 2. mB GO ee re 50 E.R. 916 Palaschko, J.—Op. 82, 24 Melodious Studies 
i Tae ee aah a kesh vb dreeekededien Rb 
= = SF eT Te eer TT eer 75 
, . er E.R. 949 Palaschko, J.—Op. 85, 24 Easy and Melo- 
E.R. 1311 Ferrara, B—Elementary and Progressive dious Studies in the First Position...... 85 
Violin Study .....+0scceeseeresereoeees 1a E.R. 976 Palaschko, J.—Op. 91, 24 Melodious Studies .75 
E.R. 474 Forino, L.—Preparatory Sight Reading and E.R. 1074 Polo, E.—Fundamental Technic of Scale 
Transposition Exercises .............++. 75 NE ie a i cei 60 
E.R. 686 Joachim-Chaigneau—Modern Observations E.R.1256 Polo, E.—First Exercises for the Study of 
on the Art of Violin Study............ 75 Sl WR acces eh tigasacbhs tas bedweat 85 
Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 
G. RICORDI & CO., I NEW YORKN 7. 
° ag EPRCa NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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ASCAP 


STATES ITS POLICY OF CO-OPERATION 
WITH ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS, ASSO- 
CIATIONS, AND RELATED GROUPS: 


§ Besse s HAS BEEN some misunderstanding upon the part of music educators, 
teachers, institutions, and others, to the effect that the copyrighted music of 
our members has been withdrawn by ASCAP from use by broadcasters in non- 
commercial programs. This is not the fact. 


THE RADIO NETWORKS and most of the important stations (network controlled) 
will not permit to be performed on ¢heir airwaves, any music composed by any 
member of ASCAP, regardless of the nature of the program, even if entirely 
non-commercial, and presented by a church, school, club, civic group, or music 
students or classes. 


THIS SITUATION exists notwithstanding the fact that the Government requires 
that the franchise granted to broadcasters be exercised “in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity,” and notwithstanding that it has always been, is now, 
and always will be the policy of ASCAP to grant a 


FREE AND UNRESTRICTED LICENSE 


To ALL churches, colleges, schools, educational institutions, civic groups, musical 
clubs, etc., to include in their radio or other programs any and all musical com- 
positions copyrighted by our members—provided only, that such programs shall 
have no commercial sponsorship or purpose of commercial profit. 


ANY SUCH INSTITUTION, or group, may have such a free license immediately upon 
application, authorizing the inclusion of any compositions of our members in 
any non-commercial program to be broadcast from any radio station. 


Ir 1s our privilege and our pleasure, and always has been, to thus co-operate with 
music educators, supervisors, and others in encouraging the development of 
musical culture in our country. 


THEREFORE, let no broadcaster tell you, in respect of your non-commercial radio 
programs, that the music of our members must be deleted because he has no license 


to broadcast them, OR FOR ANY OTHER REASON! 


Please address requests for such free licenses, or for any 
information, which will be cheerfully given, to 


American Society 


of Composers, Authors & Publishers 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York 

SSA—(1) Amarella, by Jesse M. Winne.  15c. Unusually 
satisfactory waltz, well written for girls’ voices. (2) Goosie, 
Goosie Gander, by Katherine K. Davis. 18c. Amusing parody 
on Mozart. (3) The Weary Day Has Passed, by Robert Hern- 
ried. 10c. Subtle poem and music, lovely for girls’ voices. 

SATB—Now God Be with Us, by Alfred Whitehead. 1l5c. 
Hymn anthem. 

SATB, with Cantor (Baritone)—-Hear O Israel, ancient He- 
brew, freely arranged by Harvey Gaul. 10c. Highly effective 
for church use. 

TTBB—tThe Royal Irish Hunt, by George Mead. 10c. Satis- 
factory hunting song. —Marion Flagg 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 


SSAA—Roll Chariot, by Noble Cain, arr. by Elizabeth A. 
Holmes. Excellent arrangement of an effective number. 

SATB—AlIl Glory, Laud and Honor, by M. Teschner, arr. by 
Noble Cain. 20c. Majestic chorale, striking accompaniment for 
orchestra or symphonic band. 

SATB, Divided—(1) Sunrise, by Taneyef, arr. by Clare Cle- 
ment. 15¢c. Superb. Not too difficult for good chorus or choir. 
(2) The Splendour Falls, by Noble Cain. 15c. Splendid choral 
writing and fine music. 

TTBB—Song of the Gypsies, by Willy Richter. 16c. Superior 
number for male voices. —Marion Flagg 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 


A most notable addition to choral literature is the series 
“American Ballad Singers” (early native American folk songs), 
compiled and arranged by Elie Siegmeister. These are all 
catchy tunes, not too difficult, voice ranges reasonable, and ma- 
terial which will add greatly to the variety of a program. 
Among the titles for SATB are: Grandma Grunts; Kentucky 
Moonshiner; American Street Cries; Cotton Picking Song; Deaf 
Woman’s Courtship; Poor Wayfaring Stranger; Gwine to Ala- 
bamy; Old Colony Times. I recommend these very highly. 

SATB—Unaccomp.—Son of Man, Negro spiritual, arranged 
by Clarence White. 15c. There’s plenty of rhythm and lots for 
everybody to sing in this arrangement. 

In the Oxford Press series of recent releases received from 
Carl Fischer, Inc., agents, we find Ten Green Bottles by Arthur 
Warrell, for male voices, very outstanding. For unchanged 
voices in unison or two-part, Three Songs, by Robin Milford, 
will interest singers in this voice class. My Bonny May, by 
Harold Noble, written in the Scotch dialect, 6/8 rhythm, is 
interesting. 

Among the new numbers issued by Paterson’s Publications 
(also distributed in the United States by Fischer), are three 
which are of special note: Doctor Faustus, by J. Michael Diack, 
for SATB, 24c, will deserve the attention of all choral directors. 
Accompanied, with church bell effects. Think on Me, by Hugh 
Roberton, for TTBB, 1l6c, is a beautiful short number in the 
composer’s best style. Two Ab’s for first tenors. Unaccom- 
panied. My Little Nut Tree, by J. Michael Diack, for SA, 16c, 
is a lively little song, very interesting. Accompanied. 

—George Strickling 
H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York 


SATB—(1) For the Peace of the World, O Lord, by Henry 
Hallstrom. 16c. A protest against war. (2) Behold Your 
King, by Robert W. Hays. 12c. Exquisitely moving anthem 
for capable and sensitive choir. Palm Sunday. (3) See the 
Conqueror Mounts in Triumph, Old Dutch melody, arr. by W. R. 
Voris. 12c. Carol anthem for Easter. (4) Alleluia of the Bells, 
by Ralph E Marryott. 15c. Easter carol. (5) The Whole 
Bright World Rejoices, by Eugene Hill. 12c. Easter carol. (6) 
The Glory of the Lord, by Vernon de Tar. 20c. Festival an- 
them (16 pages). Difficult. 

SATB, Divided, Bass Solo—To Thee O Lord I Cry, by A. 
Gretchaninoff. 15c. Superb work for superior choir. Exacting 
bass solo throughout. 

TTBB—The Beautiful Town by the Sea, by Elinor R. Warren. 
l6c. Suitable for concert use by capable adult male chorus. 

—Marion Flagg 


OPERETTAS—CANTATA 


At the Fiesta, by Arthur Johnson and May Van Dyke. [Bel- 
win. 60c.) A delightful, thirty-minute operetta having ten 
character parts, with choruses of Indians, natives, townfolk 
and tourists. Contains well-known selections such as La 
Paloma, La Cucaracha and Cielito Lindo. Very simple, but ef- 
fective, if stage directions are followed. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Cowboys and Indians, by Leila Pirani and Alfred Wheeler. 
{Edward B. Marks Music Corp.] A juvenile operetta. Contains 
fourteen characters and twelve musical numbers (unison and 
two-part). There are groups of cowboys, Indians and squaws, 
Which make it easy to costume and stage. —H. B. N. 

This Is Our Time, by Genevieve Taggard and music by Wil- 
liam Schumann. [Boosey and Hawkes. $1.00.) A secular can- 
tata for full chorus and orchestra. A stirring, descriptive 
work, which will appeal to college groups. Difficult.—H. B.N. 
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THE WAR'S GREAT GIFT TO MUSIC 


“There'll Always 
Be An England” 


By ROSS PARKER and HUGHIE CHARLES 





Here is the song that will go down through history as the 
inspiration of England's heroic defence of 1940—the song 
quoted by King George in his recent speech to the world— 
the song that is constantly in the news—referred to in “Time,” 
“Life,” “Current History,” “Collier's” and other leading 
magazines and journals—the song that is not only of today 
but of the ages. 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND 


There'll always be an England 
While there's a country lane; 
Wherever there's a cottage small 
Beside a field of grain. 


There'll always be an England 
While there's a busy street; 
Wherever there's a turning wheel 
A million marching feet. 


There'll always be an England 
And England shall be free, 
If England means as much to you, 


As England means to me. 
(Copyright) 


Played by Goldman's band, by Guy Lombardo—sung by 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, by the Revellers Quartette, 
by Jean Dickenson, by James Melton, by Gracie Fields, by 
Lucille Manners, by the Dionne Quintuplets. Recorded by 
Victor, Columbia, Decco, etc. The musically great have 
recognized “THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND" 


as one of the outstanding songs of all time. 


You, as a musician, must have this unique song. Here are the 
editions available at your music store: 


ees 
Concert Orchestra.....---.----- 1.00 
REED oecccscsccsessces JR 
Mixed Quartette or Chorus...... .15 
Male Quartette or Chorus.......  .15 
Three Treble voices (S.S.A.) . 12 
Guitar, Accordion, etc. ..... 40 


Ask Your Music Dealer 


Your dealer can secure stock from his wholesaler—ask him 
to do so—the music of “THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN 
ENGLAND” will delight you—get it today! 


Published in United States and Canada by 


GORDON V. THOMPSON LIMITED 


193 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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State, District and Regwnal News 





Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


sociation, composed of George C. 

Wilson, George F. Backe and Evan 
A. Madsen, met with the executive sec- 
retary of the Arizona Education Associ- 
ation, Nolan D. Pulliam, early in De- 
cember to perfect plans for the 1941 
music activities at the time of the state 
education convention next November in 
Phoenix. Subjects under discussion were 
the extended two-day music program of 
the convention, the centralization of all 
meetings, displays and rehearsals, the 
third All-State Orchestra and the first 
All-State Chorus. These two organiza- 
tions will be presented in a combined 
concert one evening during the state 
convention. The orchestra will be under 
the direction of Robert B. Lyon, director 
of bands at the Arizona State Teachers 
College at Tempe, and the chorus will 
be under the leadership of Eldon A. 
Ardrey, head of the music department 
of the Arizona State Teachers College. 

The Arizona Music Educators Associ- 
ation has had an interesting evolution 
during its growth and ultimate affilia- 
tion with the National Conference. In 
1936 a group of interested school musi- 
cians—led by Ben S. Johnson, W. W. 
Bond and Harry L. Cloud, as officers— 
organized the Arizona Bandmasters As- 
sociation. Into this group came mem- 
bers who were also interested in 
orchestra organization, so the name was 
changed to the Arizona School Band and 
Orchestra Association. But the choral 
directors, not to be outdone, requested 
that their group be included, so in 1938 
the revised name of the Arizona School 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Association 
was accepted. Still another chauge was 
due to take place. Under the leader- 
ship of Eldon A. Ardrey, the Association 
adopted a constitution in keeping with 
those groups which are affiliated with 
the National Conference, so the name 
was changed to be still more inclusive— 
the Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation. 

The Association has grown from a 
few determined members to a well-or- 
ganized unit accepted by the state edu- 
cation department. With its All-State 


"T s0e Executive Committee of the As- 





J. T. ALEXANDER 
President 
Missouri Music Educators 
Association 
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Pennsylvania School Music 
Association 


High School Orchestra, it has presented 
concerts which are almost professional, 
and will conduct its own music section 
discussions during state conventions.— 
Evan A. Madsen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4The Wyoming State Music Festival 
sponsored by the Wyoming Choral and 
Instrumental Directors Association will 
take place May 1-3, at Casper. Rules 
and regulations concerning the festival 
have been sent out by the secretary, 
Walter A. Savage of Casper, who is in 
charge of local arrangements. Officers 
of the Association include: President— 
Neil Dearinger, Wheatland; Vice-Presi- 
dent (Vocal)—Esther A. Nickelson, Lar- 
amie; Vice-President (Instrumental)— 
Eric Becker, Sheridan; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Mr. Savage. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern District 


4 New officers elected at the Southern 
District conference at Pasadena, Novem- 
ber 30, are as follows: President— 
Josephine Murray, Santa Barbara; Vice- 
President—Chester Perry, Los Angeles; 
Secretary—Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach; 
Treasurer — William Phillips, Los An- 
geles; Director—Leslie P. Clausen, Los 
Angeles. Details of the program of the 
meeting—which was most stimulating 
and successful—appeared in previous 
Journals. 


Louisiana Music Education Association 


4 The Louisiana Music Education Asso- 
ciation will sponsor four district music 
festivals on February 28 and March 1. 
These will be held at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston; Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette; and Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond. The state festival will 
take place the first week in April at 
Louisville State Normal College. These 
festivals will include events for bands, 
orchestras, vocal groups and instru- 
mental and vocal soloists.—J. S. Fisher, 
Secretary. 


President President 


Conference 


CLIFFORD A. ELLIOTT 


Oregon Music Educators 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 Among those who contributed to the 
program at the November 8 meeting of 
the Association, held in Huntington in 
connection with the state teachers’ con- 
vention, were Eugene J. Weigel, George 
F. Strickling, Virgil L. Flinn and Eliza- 
beth Goodall. 

The Central West Virginia music 
round table, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion, will be held April 4-5 at Gassaway. 
The second day of the meeting, music 
groups from seven counties will present 
a festival—elementary schools partici- 
pating in the morning, a band program 
being presented in the afternoon, and in 
the evening the Central West Virginia 
high school choral groups presenting a 
program under the direction of Edwin 
Steckel.—Evelyn C. Brown, Secretary. 


Kansas Music Educators Association 


4Kansas Music Educators Association 
has a full calendar this year in con- 
nection with the state activities which 
it sponsors and those with which it 
coéperates, K.M.E.A. is taking an ac- 
tive part in preparations for the South- 
western Music Educators Conference to 
be held at Topeka, April 16-19, and will 
participate directly in the program, not 
only as a unit of the Conference but in 
special contributions. The Association is 
also giving its full codperation to Re- 
gion Nine Board of Control and various 
developments pertaining to the National 
School Music Competition-Festivals, to 
be held at Topeka, May 8-10. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 


4Important dates on the P.S.M.A. cal- 
endar for 1941 are February 13-15, when 
the All-State Chorus will meet in Car- 
lisle (Madge Anderson, festival hostess); 
and May 15-17, the dates of the All- 
State Band events in Lock Haven (Garth 
Kleckner, host). Luther Goodhart of 
New York University will conduct the 
All-State Chorus. A clinic will be held 
at each of these meetings. 

Much praise was given by all who 
heard the Pennsylvania All-State Orches- 
tra’s performance at Erie during the 


LEONARD WITHERS 
President 
West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 
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The annual dinner meeting at Columbus—one of the features of the two-day 
Education Association, of which O.M.E.A. 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, December 12- 
14. The fine performance was under the 
direction of Lawrence C. Stitt. 

Richard W. Grant, Pennsylvania State 
College, Claude Rosenberry of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Vanett Lawler of the M.E.N.C. 
headquarters office, spoke at the busi- 
ness meeting December 14, the docket 
of which was concerned with proposed 
plans for the season as well as P.S.M.A. 
contributions to the program of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference te 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 2-7. It was voted to exonerate or- 
ganization members serving in the army 
from the payment of dues during their 
period of service and retain them in full 
active standing during such time.—Paul 
B. Mechlin. 


Central Washington School Music 
Association 


4 The executive board of the Association 
met Sunday, December 8, at Ellensburg 
to complete plans for the annual Central 
Washington Competition-Festival which 
will be held April 18 and 19 at the Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. Selected to direct the festi- 
val groups are the following: Orchestra 
—Louis Wersen, supervisor of music at 
Tacoma; Band—John Stehn, University 
of Oregon, Eugene; Chorus — Andrew 
Loney, supervisor of music at La- 
Grande, Oregon. All competitive events 
will be held according to national rules. 
It is anticipated that more than 2,000 
Students will participate in the program. 
Last year’s festival, in which over 1,800 
students took part, was acclaimed by 
the judges and directors as one of the 
best they had attended. Much of the 
credit for this was due the executive 
secretary, Wayne S. Hertz, and the ex- 
ecutive board. 

The present members of the executive 
board are: General Chairman—Ray 
Hardman, Toppenish; Orchestra Chair- 
man—Don Bryan, Zillah; Band—Charles 
Asbury, Kenniwick; Chorus — Janet 
Adams, Wenatchee; Executive Secretary 
—Mr. Hertz, Ellensburg.—Kar1 Diettrich, 
Retiring General Chairman. 


South Dakota High School Music 
Association 


4The South Dakota High School Music 
Association held its annual meeting No- 
vember 24 during the South Dakota 
Education Association convention. The 
following officers were reélected for the 
coming year: President—Dean W. R. 
Colton, Vermillion; Vice-President—H. S. 
Freeman, Mobridge; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—R. L. Snyder, Leola. 

The state association is divided into 
seven regions with each region conduct- 
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OHIO MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ing a state-regional contest, the winners 
of a Division I rating being eligible for 
national competition. State-regional con- 
tests are held from April 14 to April 
26, inclusive, except in regions where 
large enroliment makes it necessary to 
hold preliminary contests. These will 
take place April 3 and 4.—R. L. Snyder. 


Central and Southern Indiana Band and 
Orchestra Association 


4A calendar of events to be sponsored 
by the Central and Southern Indiana 
Band and Orchestra Association is an- 
nounced by the president, Vernon E. 
Spaulding of Crawfordsville. 

State Competition-Festivals: Class A 
—May 3, Bloomington, Carl Frye, chair- 
man; Class B—April 26, Tell City, Wil- 
liam J. Schergens, chairman; Class C— 
May 3, Huntingburg, Dalton Wicker, 
chairman. 

State Solo and Ensemble Competition- 
Festivals: March 27-29, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Music, Bloomington, New- 
ell Long, chairman. (Class A, March 27; 
Class B, March 28; Class C, March 29.) 

District Competition-Festivals: Class 
B—Dist. 1, April 5, Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Stanford Gilley, chairman. 
Dist. 2, April 5, Connersville, Milton 
Trusler, chairman. Dist. 3, April 5, 
Rockport, Arthur Dragoo, Princeton, 





OFFICERS OF ARIZONA M.E.A. 


George Wilson, University of Arizona, presi- 


dent; George F. Backe, Prescott, vice-presi- 
dent; Evan A. Madsen, Gila Junior College, 
secretary-treasurer. We are assured that the 
impressive cacti just happened to be there, and 
were not especially brought in for local color. 
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clinic and conference (January 3-4), during the convention of the Ohio 
is the music department. 


chairman. Dist. 4, April 5, Seymour, 
Paul Rigsbee, chairman. Class C—Dist. 
1, April 19, Zionsville, Luther White, 
chairman; Dist. 2, April 19, Union City, 
Walter Shaw, chairman. Dist. 3, April 
19, “Lab” School, Terre Haute, Arthur 
Hill, chairman. Dist. 4, April 19, Dan- 
ville, J. I. Skidmore, chairman. Dist. 5, 
April 5, Rockport, Paul Munger, chair- 
man (this group and Dist. 3 of Class B 
will hold their contest jointly). 

Other officers of the Association in 
addition to Mr. Spaulding are Wesley 
Shepard, Evansville (vice-president) and 
Joseph Gremelspacher, Terre Haute 
(secretary-treasurer). 


Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4Announcement of the competition- 
festivals to be sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation this spring is made by the 
president, May Andrus, as follows: Or- 
chestra— Hamden, March 28. The 
Bridgeport Symphony Orchestra _ will 
play a short concert after the close of 
the contest. Francis Findlay of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
will be the adjudicator. Address Clar- 
ence Grimes, Hamden High School, for 
general information, registration blanks 
and schedule time for stage appearance. 

Chorus—Winsted, April 25. Helen M. 
Hosmer of the State Normal School, 
Potsdam, New York, will judge the 
events. Write to Elizabeth Sonier, Win- 
sted, for information concerning the 
festival. 

Band—May 16, place to be announced. 
Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck, is temporary 
chairman for the festival. Address all 
communications to him. 


Southern California Vocal Association 


4 Demonstrations of glee club and choral 
techniques will constitute the March 22 
program of the Southern California Vo- 
cal Association meeting at Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles. W. B. Olds of 
Redlands University and Ruth Bonge of 
Dorsey will be in charge. 

On April 18 the Southern California 
Vocal Festival sponsored by the Associ- 
ation, is scheduled to be held at Occi- 
dental College, Eagle Rock. Vocal or- 
ganizations of junior and senior high 
schools from all southern cities are in- 
vited to participate. Although the fes- 
tival will be non-competitive, adjudica- 
tion will be available for all entrants 
desiring it. 

President Charles C. Hirt has sched- 
uled nomination and election of new of- 
ficers for the March and April meetings. 
Further notification of the election will 
appear in the next issue of the News 
Bulletin, which has elicited widespread 
appreciation for its professional aid.— 
Bernice R. Sheets, Vice-President. 
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Oklahoma Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4One of the most successful band clin- 
ics in Oklahoma's history was held De- 
cember 5-7 at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College in Stillwater, with Ralph E. 
Rush of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, as 
guest conductor. Boh. Makovsky of the 
college faculty also served as conductor. 

Two all-state high school bands were 
assembled during the clinic, sharing 
playing honors with the 110-piece Okla- 
homa A. & M. College Symphonic Band. 
One of the high school bands, consisting 
of 95 players, was chosen from Class A 
and B high schools; the other band, 
numbering 90 players, was chosen from 
Class C and D schools. 

The climaxing concert featured the 
separate bands in a radio broadcast, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Rush. On the 
latter part of the program, the two high 
school bands and the college band were 
combined into one. 

The officers of the Oklahoma Band 
and Orchestra Association, which spon- 
sored the clinic, are: President—George 
Kyme, Bristow; Vice-President — Lyle 
Upshaw, Altus; Secretary-Treasurer— 
James Saied, Elreno. Max Mitchell of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College was general 
chairman of the clinic. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4This year the New York State School 
Music Association is planning for a 
student participation of over forty-five 
thousand boys and girls in the various 
sectional and state competition-festivals. 
Sectional programs will be held in nine- 
teen cities between March 14 and April 
5. State finals are scheduled as follows: 
Central New York—April 4-5, Grant 
Junior High School, Syracuse; Hotel 
Syracuse, headquarters. Western New 
York—April 18-19, Jamestown; Hotel 
Jamestown, headquarters. Eastern New 
York—April 25-26, Poughkeepsie; Nel- 
son House, headquarters. 

For the first time, the state associa- 
tion is sponsoring all of the sectional 
programs as well as the three state 
finals. This is possible by the hiring of 
eighteen adjudicators (six each in the 
field of band, orchestra and choral mu- 
sic), who will audition all of the sec- 
tional entries. Each of these adjudicators 
has been selected from normal school 
and college faculties, and has attended 
a school of adjudication conducted un- 
der the supervision of Charles O'Neill 
(bands), Victor L. F. Rebmann (orches- 
tras), and Richard W. Grant (choirs). 
In this school the adjudicators listened 
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to performances, rating them individ- 


ually, and then met to study and com- 


pare scores. Through the School Music 
News, the official N.Y.S.S.M.A. magazine, 
detailed accounts of the results of this 
school have been given. This year every 
section of the state will have a uniform 
system of rating under competent, 
trained adjudicators. 

The adjudicators for the _ sectional 
programs are: Bands—Craig McHenry, 
Lyndon R. Street, James Garfield, Ar- 
thur Phoenix, Samuel Nile and Freder- 
ick Fennell. Orchestras—Harry King, 
Samuel Spurbeck, Dr. Balaban, Leon 
Dussault, Alton M. Cronk and Paul 
White. Choirs—Frank Cavallo, Ruth 
Dowd, Helen Hosmer, Ralph Winslow, 
Elmer J. Hintz and William Larson. 


N. Y. State Sectional Competition Calendar 


The dates, host city and chairman of 
each sectional competition-festival are 
given below: 

March 14-15 


Pulaski..........E. L. Freeman 

East Bloomfield. . Phil Kaufmann 

Cec cesscce Burton Stanley 
March 21-22 

Romulus..... . Maurice Rose 

ere . .Frederic F. Swift 
March 22 

|) Luther Askin 


March 28 
Tuckahoe 


(Eastchester) ..Benjamin Grasso 

March 28-29 

i John Fraser 

ee Loretta Whiteman 

i aire om ae Francis Diers 

Fort Edward..... Starr Cole 

GS 6-60 0s ceed John Wilsbach 
“April 4 

Amsterdam...... I’rank Jetter 
April 4-5 

A Helen Hogan 

GPOOmMMOrt. «02.52 Ronald Batson 

rr Telletta Bourne 

EE R. Steele Phillips 

Lake Placid...... Charles Lehman 
April 5 

ere George Pritchard 


—Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary. 


Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4 Announcement of the festival-contests 
to be sponsored by the Association this 
spring is made by the president, May 
Andrus, as follows: Orchestra—Hamden, 
March 28; Chorus—Winsted, April 25; 
Band (also Field Day)—Waterbury, May 
16.—Leon R. Corliss. 


OKLAHOMA CLINIC BANDS 


Bands participating in the ninth annual band clinic sponsored by the Oklahoma Band 

and Orchestra Association are shown in this picture. 

& M. College, Stillwater, December 5-7. Standing, left to right, in front 

of the band are James Saied, El Reno, secretary-treasurer of the Association; Lyle Upshaw, 

Altus, vice-president; George Kyme, president; Boh. Makovsky, conductor; Ralph Rush, 
guest conductor; Max Mitchell, general chairman of the clinic. 
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The event took place at the 


Colorado Music Educators Association, 
Vocal Division 


4 Approximately 350 students from 25 
schools participated in the fourth annual 
All-State High School Chorus which was 
a feature of the vocal clinic held No- 
vember 15-17 at Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, under the aus- 
pices of the Vocal Division of the Colo- 
rado Music Educators Association. Max 
Krone of the University of Southern 
California conducted the chorus, whose 
performance in Gunter Hall November 
17 before a capacity audience climaxed 
three days of intensive rehearsal. 

Mrs. Krone was also present at the 
clinic, and spoke on the use of descants 
in grade school work. 

Blanche Rumley Collins was in charge 
of local arrangements. The Executive 
Board of the Vocal Division under whose 
sponsorship the clinic was held are: 
President—Mabel M. Henderson, Greeley; 
Vice-President—Katharyn Bauder, Ft. 
Collins; Secretary—Laurene Edmondson, 
Loveland. 

The state spring competition-festivals 
will be held in four divisions at Pueblo, 
Monte Vista, Wells and Boulder during 
the period April 23 to May 3. The vocal 
part of the festival is, as for the last 
eight years, not competitive. All of the 
choirs will come prepared to sing to- 
gether and also to be heard individually 
by the critic—who is, of course, the con- 
ductor of the combined choirs.—-Laurene 
Edmondson. 





Montana Music Educators Association 


4A number of schools throughout the 
state are planning music festivals. The 
University of Montana, Missoula, will 
sponsor a solo and small ensemble fes- 
tival on April 19. John Crowder, dean 
of the School of Music, is chairman of 
the event. Other festivals will be spon- 
sored by Kalispell (April 27), Havre 
(May 10), Anaconda (May 24, tentative), 
Billings, Bozeman, Glendive, Lewistown, 
Missoula and Wolf Point.—Harriet Mac- 
pherson, Secretary. 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4 The clinic sponsored by the Associa- 
tion January 23-25 was a marked suc- 
cess, with sections conducted by au- 
thorities in their respective fields. Fran- 
cis Findlay of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music had charge of the 
orchestra sessions; Stanley Hassel of 
the New England Conservatory, con- 
ducted the band sessions; and Thompson 
Stone of the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, was in charge of the choral 
clinic. A concert was presented January 
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In Gunter Hal!, Colorado State College of Education, s 


25 by_the All-State Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus. A clinic for percussion instru- 
ments was also conducted by Lawrence 
White of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. The clinic devoted to the changing 
boy voice in the junior high school, in 
which Kenneth Kelley, Laura Bryant 
and William Breech participated, was an 
important feature. 

The All-State banquet was held Friday 
evening, January 24, under the direction 
of the In-and-About Boston Music Edu- 
cators Club.—Enos E. Held, President. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 The Instrumental Music Festival spon- 
sored annually by the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association will 
take place April 18-19 at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. Events are sched- 
uled for concert band, orchestra, march- 
ing band, small ensembles, and solos 
(band and orchestra instruments). The 
bulletin of rules and regulations may 
be secured from Karl W. Schlabach, sec- 
retary, 812 McAllister Street, Benton 
Harbor. Chairmen of festival events are: 
Solos and Ensembles, R. W. Switzer, 
1018 Smith Avenue, Lansing; Marching 
Bands, King Stacy, 400 N. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Lansing; Concert Bands and Or- 


FOURTH COLORADO ALL-STATE VOCAL CLINIC 


sored by the Vocal Division of the Colorado Music Educators Association. 


Max T. Krone on the conductor’s stand. 


chestras, Paul L. Rainier, 732 Michigan 
Avenue, Adrian; Housing, Frances Ayres, 
1201 East Michigan Avenue, East Lans- 
ing; Local Arrangements, Leonard Fal- 
cone, Michigan State College. 

District festivals will precede the 
state festival. Chairmen for each are: 
Dist. 1, Ray Uhlinger, Iron Mountain; 
Dist. 2, Frederick Schmoyer, Petoskey; 
Dist. 3, Dale Hallack, Marlette; Dist. 4, 
A. W. Berndt, Birmingham; Dist. 65, 
Earl Trudgen, Ithaca; Dist. 6, Maurice 
Weed, Three Rivers; Dist. 7, Everett 
Kisinger, Grandville; Dist. 8, J. F. Rahn, 
Fowlerville; Dist. 9, Edgar Wood, Al- 
pena; Dist. 10, Burrell Bradley, Big 
Rapids; Dist. 11, Homer LaGassey, De- 
troit. 

The annual reading clinic, sponsored 
by the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association in coéperation with 
the University of Michigan School of 
Music, was held in Ann Arbor, January 
18-19. Earl V. Moore, director of the 
School of Music, was chairman of local 
arrangements and presented an excellent 
two-day program before a large group 
of school music directors who came not 
only from Michigan, but from all parts 
of the country. Clinic organizations con- 
sisted of the University of Michigan 
Band and Orchestra (William D. Rev- 
elli and Thor Johnson, conductors), and 


* 


the Oxford High School Band, Kenneth 
Bovee, director. Carleton Stewart of 
Mason City, Iowa, and Morton Gould of 
New York City were guest conductors.— 
Paul L. Rainier, President. 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District 


4 At the October 5 meeting of the South- 
ern District, California School Band and 
Orchestra Association, Fred Ohlendorf 
spoke on “Instrumental Music of the 
Junior High School Level” and Helen 
Bicknell on “Creating Interest in Instru- 
mental Music of the Junior High School 
Level.” At the November 2 meeting, 
sound movies of the 1940 Interlochen 
Music Camp were shown, followed by a 
talk by Lueien Cailliet, who had been an 
instructor at the camp at the time the 
pictures were taken. 


The district sponsored the instrumen- 
tal section at the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Confer- 
ence, Southern District, which was held 
in Pasadena, November 30. 


At the December 7 meeting, Edwin 
Jones of the Music Department, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, conducted a 
demonstration of beginning’ strings, 
using first a group of beginners and 
then advanced players to demonstrate 





CLINIC GROUP, NEBRASKA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
This picture was made during the recent annual clinic and business meeting at North Platte, when the N.M.E.A. voted to affiliate with the Music 


Educators National Conference under the state unit plan. 


February, Nineteen Forty-one 
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IN-AND-ABOUT INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC EDUCATORS CLUB HOSTS TO STATE CONCLAVE 


Through the agency of the In-and-About Indianapolis Music Educators Club, all organized music education groups in Indiana are coéperating in 
the development of a plan of union which wil! enable Indiana music educators to take advantage of the state unit plan provided for in the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws of the Music Educators National Conference, adopted at Los Angeles last spring. The picture shows a glimpse of the luncheon 


meeting of the In-and-About Indianapolis Club held in December, when representatives of the various Indiana organizations gathered to take the 


first steps. 


Association; Samuel T. Burns, speaker; Lloyd Funchess, state supervisor of music for Louisiana; 


At the luncheon table on the right, beginning at the far end, are: Harold _Rothert, president Music Section, Indiana State Teachers 
W. David Koile, secretary, In-and-About Indian- 


apolis Club; Edith Keller, state supervisor of music for Ohio, speaker; Will H. Bryant, president, In-and-About Club; Paul Hamilton, vice-president, 
In-and-About Club; Ruth Hill, director, In-and-About Club; Mrs. Frank Cregor, president, Indiana Federation of Music Clubs; C. V. Buttelman, 


executive secretary, M.E.N.C. 


Other Indiana organization representatives present were Vernon Spaulding, president, Central and Southern Indiana 


Band and Orchestra Association; Wesley Shepard and Joseph Gremelspacher, past president and secretary, respectively, of the latter-named organi- 
zation; Harold Rogers, president, Northern Indiana Band and Orchestra Association; Melva Shull, president, Indiana State Choral Festival Associa- 
tion; Sisters Cecelia Clare and Florence Therese, secretaries of the Composers Guild of Indiana. 


the development of the string classes. 
The January 4 program provided oppor- 
tunity to hear a fine group of numbers 
by a wood-wind quintet and brass quar- 
tet from the Eliot Junior High School, 
directed by Harvey Zorn.—Charles A. 
Dana, Vice-President. 


New England Music Festival Association 


4 The All-New England High School 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Concert 
Festival is scheduled for March 12-15 
in New London, Connecticut. The fes- 
tival will be staged in the new Loomis 
Palmer Auditorium. Conductors selected 
include Paul Wiggin (band), Albert 
Wassell (orchestra) and Charles Wood- 
bury (chorus). Concert reservations 
should be made with Frank Hamlen, 
Bulkeley School, New London; inquiries 
regarding housing or meals should be 
addressed to Howard T. Pierce of the 
Bulkeley School. 

Supervisors planning to bring student 
groups to the New England Music Fes- 
tival at Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, May 
23-24, are urged to make immediate ar- 
rangements for housing and feeding 
with Frank O. Stephens, Chamber of 
Commerce, Auburn, Maine. Ralph Rush 
has been selected to judge Class A bands 
and to conduct the massed band pro- 
gram.—J. E. Merker, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club 

4Due to the considerable amount of 
business to be taken care of before the 
Northwest Conference in April, the ex- 
etutive committee will henceforth meet 
bimonthly and the club monthly, instead 
of every second month as has previously 
been done. 

The following officers have been 
elected to serve for the coming year: 
President—Herbert Norris, Pullman; 
Vice - President — Virginia Burkholder, 
Pomeroy; Corresponding Secretary — 
Robert Choate, Spokane; Secretary - 
Treasurer —Ellen Carstairs, Spokane; 
Executive Committee—W. L. Rowles and 
George Barr, Cheney.——Ellen Carstairs. 
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Texas Music Educators Association 


4 Waco will be host to the annual con- 
vention and clinic of the Texas Music 
Educators Association to be held Febru- 
ary 13-15. Outstanding leaders in their 
respective fields who will conduct clinic 
sessions include Forrest L. Buchtel 
(band), Ralph Rush (orchestra), Noble 
Cain (chorus), and, tentatively, May- 
nard Velier (drum-majoring and flag- 
swinging). 

The competition-festivals will be held 
in the nine regions of the state during 
March and April. Each will serve as a 
state contest, and participants will go 
directly from the state region to the na- 
tional contests. The regional schedule is 
as follows: Region 1—Instrumental and 
vocal events, April 3-5, Amarillo; Oscar 
Wise, Amarillo, chairman; deadline for 
entries, March 21. @ Region 2—Vocal, 
April 11-12, Abilene; Annie Bess Cham- 
bers, Abilene, chgirman; deadline April 
5. Instrumental, April 24-26, Abilene; 
Raymond Bynum, Abilene, chairman; 
deadline April 5. « Region 3—Vocal, 
April 10, Waco; W. H. McKinney, Waco, 
chairman; deadline March 31. Instru- 
mental, April 11-12, Mr. McKinney, 
chairman; deadline April 1. © Region 4 
—Vocal, March 15, Longview; Phyllis 
Brannon, Longview, chairman; deadline 
March 1. Instrumental, April 11-12, 
Longview; C. W. Macune, chairman; 
deadline April 1. e Region 5—March 21- 
22, Alvin; Otto Paris, Alvin, chairman; 
deadline March 10. Instrumental, April 
4-5, Alvin; Mr. Paris, chairman; dead- 
line March 24. e Region 6—Vocal, April 
13, San Marcos; H. Grady Harlan, San 
Marcos, chairman; deadline April 5. In- 
strumental, March 14-15, San Marcos; 
Fred W. Martin, New Braunfels, chair- 
man; deadline March 24, «© Region 7— 
Vocal, March 22, Alice; Jerry Hoffman, 
Alice, chairman; deadline March 12. In- 
strumental, March 28-29, Alice; Mr. 
Hoffman, chairman; deadline March 12. 
+ Region 8—Vocal, April 5, Odessa; Eu- 
genia Smith, Odessa, chairman; deadline 
March 22. e Region 9—Contest cities 
will be announced later. Vocal contests, 
March 7-8, deadline February 21. Band 


marching contest, April 18; deadline 
April 4. Sight-reading, solo and ensem- 
ble contest, April 25-26, deadline April 
4. Mail all entries to J. Richard Walker, 
Brownsville. 

Officers of the Texas Association in- 
clude: President—Russell B. Shrader, 
Sweetwater; First Vice-President—Wel- 
don Covington, Austin; Second Vice- 
President—W. Gibson Walters, Denton; 
Third Vice-President—Paul M. Riley, 
Kingsville; Secretary - Treasurer — 
Charles S. Eskridge, Lubbock. 


Eastern Arizona 


4The Eastern Division of the Arizona 
School Music Educators Association will 
conduct its annual music festival on 
the campus of Gila Junior College at 
Thatcher, Friday and Saturday, April 18 
and 19. Solo and small vocal and in- 
strumental ensembles will be heard on 
Friday; and bands, orchestras and cho- 
ruses will perform on Saturday. Judges 
who will give ratings on performance 
are Rollin Pease, William Koogler and 
George C. Wilson, all of the University 
of Arizona. Drum major ratings will be 
given for the first time, due to the in- 
terest shown in the drum major clinic 
early in the year. Such rating will be 
done during the performance of bands 
and choruses on College Field the eve- 
ning of April 19. 

Officers of the Eastern Division are: 
President—Loren L. Maynard, Globe; 
Secretary - Treasurer — Arthur Gardner, 
Thatcher; Festival Chairman—Evan A. 
Madsen, Gila Junior College, Thatcher. 


Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association 


4 The state contests scheduled for north- 
ern Indiana schools, to be sponsored by 
the Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association this spring, will 
be held on the following dates: Solo 
and Ensemble, LaPorte, April 5; Organi- 
zation, Hartford City, May 3. 

The northern part of the state is di- 
vided into four districts, each of which 
will hold its own contest. These are 
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CHAPPELL MID-SEASON PUBLICATIONS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH HEXAPODA 


from Eric Coates “London Suite” By Robert Russell Bennett 
New ORCHESTRA arrangement, Five Studies in Jittoptera 


by Clifford Demarest For VIOLIN and PIANO 
Send for sample violin part ™ = 


Small Orch., $1.50; Full, $2.50; Symphonic, $4.00 Price $2.00 











EDUCATIONAL PIANO | NEW VOCAL MUSIC 





Be Not Far From Me, O God—Van Woert .50 
P IECES Sacred Solo 
By Albert Sirmay — O Morn, Thy Music—Demarest. . 15 
: . Anthem—S.A.T.B. 

Little Serenade—Grade 1% ‘Cornish May Song (English Traditional)... .15 

Perpetuum Mobile—Grade 2 S.S.A. 
Villagers at the Dance—Grade 22 Mother Oo’ cent 5 i le Sag tay pe Sai 15 

. . tl G 1 

Dancing S nade 2% ‘My Beautiful Lady (Pink Lady)........... .20 

Price 40c each ‘ S.S.A. 








SOCUEFELLER CONTE CHAPPELL & CO. Inc. new YORK, N. Y. 














A Significant Contribution to American Music! Other MORTON GGULD Works 


MORTON GOULD’'S Arr. by PAUL YODER —f!,_Synoh. 
COWBOY RHAP SODY fd Novenct fe the * ee, A 














Morton Gould surpasses every original effort in his most unique treatment of ‘traditional Arr. by DAVID BENNETT 
American melodies through this concert selection which will undoubtedly become a permea- TROPICAL 150 250 
nent addition to outstanding band literature everywhere. ae ee . 
arranged from the Composer’s Original Score By DAVID BENNETT The Prima D 150 2.50 
Std. Band.....$3.50 Full Band... ..$5.00 Symph. Band. ....$7.50 ate ~~ op yell 
(Each set includes a condensed conductor's score) sitcetteetcectt dln 
5 Two new Gould compositions in the modern idiom 
Two New DAVID BENNETT Compositions “a a — patterns. an 
eserte aliroom . . 
PACIFIC PANORAMA SLEEPY HOLLOW Continental Serenade 2.50 4.00 
A rhapsody painting the rugged but beau- | A Descriptive American Fantasy based on Band Program Selections 
tiful Pacific Coast from Alaska to Mexico. | the immortal Washington Irving classic. Glory of America 2.50 3.50 
Std. Band...$3.00 Full Band. « .$4.50_! Std. Band...$3.00 Full Band. . .$4.50 March of Triumph by Harold E. Harris 
Symph. Band. . .$6.50 a ~~ ~"Symph. Band. . .$6.00 ua | Stormy Weather 2.50 3.50 
(Each set inc. a cond. conductor's score) (Each set inc. a cond. conductor’ s score) A Descriptive Fantasy arr. by David Bennett 
Just Released! An Outstanding Novelty by MORTON GOULD The Courtier 2.50 3.50 


Miniature Symphonic Poem by Norman North 


The CHILD PRODIGY (A Caricatone) Class C—1941 Selective a: — 


Star Dust 














arranged from the Composer's Original Score By PHILIP J. LANG ectietiedin 
A satirical and entertaining selection for band with the added feature of displaying a piano 
solo in a band setting. re ~ ont om, is included in each <- *. the composition Colorful Selection by J. OLIVADOTI 
can be performed by band alone without losing any instrumental qualities. 
Std. Band. ....$2.75° Full Band.....$4.00 Symph. Band. ....$6.00 SUN BEAM Overture 
(Each set inc. cond. conductor's score and piano solo) Full Band . . $2.50 Symph. Band . . $4.00 


Band Catalogs containing miniature scores sent on request 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. “““* 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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CANTATAS 


and Pageants 
about our own 


U:«S «A 


Especially adapted to use for 
assembly programs or for com- 
munity patriotic gatherings. 


American Ode—Kountz 
(SSA, SAB, TTBB or 
rere .60 


America, the Beautiful—Day- 
po eee -50 


I Hear America Singing— 
Gaul (SSA, TTBB or 
4 PO” ees .60 


Patriotic Fantasia, A—Rei- 


bold (SATB)...........+. - 40 


Spirit of the U. S. A.—Ring- 
Hager (Band and Unison 
Chorus) Full Band, $4.00; 
Sym. Band, $6.50; Vocal 


Score .. fl 


Thirty Minutes with Lincoln 
—Bland (SATB).......... -60 


Thirty Minutes with Wash- 
ington—Bland (SATB)... .60 


Uncle Sam in Review—Pronk, 
Wenger and Prescott. (For 
Band for outdoor or indoor 
presentation.) 48-Piece Band, 
$6.00; 72-Piece Band, $8.00. 
Price includes Conductor’s 
Score, band parts, formation 
diagrams and miniature con- 
tinuity sheets. 


Order now from the store (addresses 
low) nearest you. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 
Omaha Davenport 
Cleveland Rockford 
Akron Lafayette 
Dayton Ann Arbor 
Columbus St. Paul 
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announced as follows: Dist. 1 and 3, 
Solo and Ensemble, Hobart, March 29; 
Dist. 1, Organization, Hebron, April 19th; 
Dist. 2 and 4, Solo and Ensemble, Butler, 
March 29; Dist. 2, Organization, Elkhart, 
April 26; Dist. 3, Organization, Delphi, 
April 19; Dist. 4, Organization, Converse, 
April 26. 

A meeting of the Executive Board 
was held January 11 at LaPorte for the 
purpose of making final contest arrange- 
ments.—George L. Myers, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


In-and-About Fort Worth-Dallas Music 
Educators Club 


4 The In-and-About Fort Worth-Dallas 
Music Educators Club was born at a 
committee meeting which took place 
during the Region Five meeting of the 
Texas State Teachers Association, Jan- 
uary 25. Committee members attending 
were Alma Ray and Bess N. Neal, Fort 
Worth; Patricia Reagan, Mineral Wells; 
and Maude Kimberlin and Marion Flagg, 
Dallas. 

The first meeting of the club will be 
a luncheon in Dallas on March 8, at 
which the Sudie Williams Music Club 
will be host. Mrs. Alonzo Myers, who 
has been visiting universities and teach- 
ers colleges the past year with her hus- 
band, will speak on her musical travels. 
Mrs. Myers, the former Louise Kifer, 
was head of the music department at 
the New Haven (Conn.) Teachers Col- 
lege.—Marion Flagg. 


In-and-About Tri-Cities Music 
Bducators Club 


AThe In-and-About Tri-Cities Music 
Educators Club (Greensboro, High Point 
and Winston-Salem, North Carolina) 
was organized in November of the past 
year, with a membership of approxi- 
mately fifty interested music educators 
of the vicinity. At the last meeting, held 
at Salem College, Winston-Salem, the 
constitution was ratified and the follow- 
ing officers installed: President—Vera 
Whitlock, High Point; First Vice-Presi- 
dent — Mayme Porter, Winston-Salem; 
Second Vice-President—Chrystal H. 
Bachtell, Greensboro; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Carl G. N. Cronstedt, High Point; 
Executive Board Members—Grace Van 
Dyke More, Greensboro; Maurie S. Pitts, 
Lexington; Francis Pratt, Winston- 


Salem. A very interesting program was 
presented by pupils of the Kernersville 
public schools, followed by a discussion 
of “Rural and County Music,” led by 
Mrs. J. Blackwell. 

The next meeting will be held in High 
Point on February 13.—Carl Cronstedt. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4Hans Heniot, conductor of the Salt 
Lake City Symphony Orchestra, was 
guest speaker at the January 15 meet- 
ing of the In-and-About Salt Lake City 
Music Educators Club. Mr. Heniot gave 
an interesting delineation of the many 
opportunities for music education opened 
to Salt Lake City residents by the for- 
mation, during this past year, of a civic 
symphony orchestra which for the first 
time in Utah history has given the state 
a professional organization of complete 
symphonic proportions. 

A string trio composed of Sarah Cas- 
tle (piano), Harold Laycock (violin) and 
Virginia Harder (cello) entertained dur- 
ing the program. The meeting was held 
at the Lion House, with places set for 
fifty. Club business was confined to an- 
nouncements of future meetings and the 
proposal for keeping a recorded personal 
history of all active members of the 
club.—Basil Hansen, Secretary. 


In-and-About Springfield (Mass.) 


4February 15 is the date set for the 
next meeting of the In-and- About 
Springfield Music Educators Club, the 
program for which promises to be most 
interesting. 

The first meeting of the club was held 
October 20 at the Bridgway Hotel in 
Springfield, in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Hampden County teach- 
ers. A record-breaking crowd viewed the 
educational film, “The Human Vocal 
Chords in Action,” and heard the piano 
selections played by John Delavoris, as 
well as vocal selections. Harry R. Wil- 
son of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was to have been the principal 
speaker but could not attend. 

Frederick Robinson, director of the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, was 
guest speaker at the December 7 meet- 
ing, which was also held at the Bridg- 
way Hotel. Mr. Robinson's subject was 
“The Relation of Visual and Aural 
Arts.” Russell Hanson, accompanied by 
Jean Bates, played two violin selections. 
This was followed by the singing of 
Christmas carols by the members.—Her- 
bert S. Spencer, President. 


Berks-Lancaster Music Educators Club 


4 At the last meeting of the Berks-Lan- 
caster Music Educators Club, held De- 
cember 3 in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
William L. Fink, vice-principal of the 
Reading Senior High School, spoke on 
“Where the Arts Meet.” 

The club was organized several years 
ago by Ralph Fisher Smith, supervisor 
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Top row, left to right: 


Paul M. Branom, Grandfalls; Estill Foster, Benavides; C. W. Macune, 


Longview; J. C. Burkett, Breckenridge; Otto Paris, Alvin; Charles S. Lindsay, Huntsville; ene 
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J. Richard Walker, 
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Corpus Christi; W. Gibson Walters (second vice-president), Denton; E. Verne Adams (band vice- 
chairman), Palestine; Ouida Clemons (vocal secretary), Abilene. 
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of music in the Reading city schools, 
with membership open to anyone inter- 
ested in the arts. Four meetings are held 
each year. At the present time, officers 
are: President—Geraldine Smith, Lan- 
caster; Vice-President—Mr. Smith; Sec- 
retary—George Fichthorn, West Read- 
ing; Treasurer—Paul Eshelman, Manor. 
-~Elizabeth P. Slotter. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 Edna Swift will give a demonstration 
of creative ballet at the February 1 
meeting of the In-and-About Boston 
Music Educators Club. Music will be 
furnished by the girls’ sextet from the 
Plymouth (Mass.) High School. 

The annual Christmas program of the 
club was held December 7 at the Uni- 


versity Club, with the chief speaker 
Ashley Day Leavitt. A chorus from the 
Bridgewater State Teachers College 


sang for the assembled members, under 





the direction of Frieda Rand. ° . . 
The club had charge of the All-State recommends this specially selected list from 
banquet held Friday evening, January its extensive library of new and outstanding 


24, during the clinic of the Massachu- 


setts Music Festival Association.—Enos 
E. Held, Publicity Chairman. p T R | 0 T | C C H 0 * U E 





In-and-About Cincinnati UNISON Grade Price 
4 The January 18 meeting of the In-and- Bells of Freedom—Spencer. . Lie inwict ee ae -10 
About Cincinnati Music Educators Club se SN 6 adic 6:0:0:5.5:6000 505000060 bh0800 <e -10 
consisted of a choral clinic under the God Gave Ge POOPIO— EI s oc occccscccsecccccccccees E -10 
direction of Thelbert Evans of Lake- S.A 
wood, Ohio. i P ilies 
Elizabeth Ayres Kidd of Winnetka, America, ee Ts oc vicccivccsccrscescccscsse B 2 
Illlinois, noted lecturer on the integra- Fair Land of Freedom—Klemm............... eecccece ° E ois 
tion and correlation of music with all T Ate ik RRR IN so. 0 oo ci cccsccccscisceserce soe es Be 
subjects, spoke at the November 30 Ss. S. A. 
meeting, illustrating her talk with prim- D Land of H Sibelius-M E 15 
itive and ancient instruments. Helen N. ear nd 0 OMe—SILDELIUS-MANNEY. 1... eee eeeeccnee ° 
Coops, associate professor of physical Flag of Flags—Wolf-Riegger onapend nee. ee AS 
education at the University of Cincin- ee Ee er ree Sinerekas, ae 12 
nati, addressed the group on “Correla- 
tive Aspects of Music and Physical Edu- Beste Bi — vo 8 B B - i 
cation,” assisted by Anne Lies, who gave ugie Ows, O—"FRLSMM cc cccccccccccccccccceecs ° 
class group demonstrations. I Am an American—Shuster, Cunningham and Whitcup. E 45 
Future meetings scheduled include one Ramparts We Watch, The—Beecher.............0+..+. E  .15 
to be held March 29, at which Edwin Ss. A. B 
Steckel, of Oglebay Park Institute, . ° 
Wheeling, West Virginia, will discuss America, Thou Blessed Land—O’Hara-Howorth....... E 15 
Pa angry omy and Its ee ; and Land of Hope and  wendiinneen pesecudeacenenseseces I Sn 
another on May 24, when William Rev- Our Pleritage—GibD. oc ccccccccccccesess Kanone cone an E 12 
elli of the University of Michigan will 
conduct a band and orchestra clinic.— & a FT. @ 
Mary E. E. Bennett, Publicity Chairman. America, My Own—Cain............05. Une we -16 
Flying Flag, The—Carrie Jacobs Bond........... vanes E Ad 
In-and-About Cleveland I Pledge Allegiance—Bridges...........0e005- Kixwiakwols E 15 
The In-and-About Cleveland Music 
Educators Club met at Hotel Hollenden S. A. T. B. WITH ORCH. ACC. 
DS 606 one Khehes ces. Kindeagyaesense err 15 
on Saturday, December 7. The order of God Bless A —_Berli E 15 
business included adoption of a consti- _ an — ae iit ee ae > . 
tution prepared by a committee under ng oO merica—W atters.......e-. eecece ee ececece ° 
the chairmanship of Guy E. Booth. Bal- Ss. A. T. B. WITH ORCH. ane BAND Acc. 
lots cast in the annual election selected Oo d. Y l atten t. b E 15 
the following officers for the year 1941: nward, Ye Peop es—Si Ns «5c sscecsneseue ‘ 
President—Gertrude DeBats, Bedford: | oe the — a ec vccccccccces eee ~y = 
First Vice-President—Russell V. Morgan, ’ ictorious FeOple—OdIMNES.....6eeeeeeeeeees eocccce . 
Cleveland (retiring president); Second This is but a “small sample” of the wide choice Lyon & Healy affords you. Most of 
Vice-President—Robert H. Rimer, Cleve- the titles listed are also available in mumerous arrangements besides those shown. 
land; Secretary-Treasurer—Emily Law- 
ven, Clavie Tneetien Gantt Order now from the nearest Lyon & Healy store: 
(one-year term) Seona Helms, Ralph A. 243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Katz, Genevieve Ryst : two- 
anh i Genes meivin itammeee De AKRON, O. OMAHA, NEBR. COLUMBUS, 0. DAVENPORT, IOWA ROCKFORD 
Ernest Manring pee Seen Mabiich oe 74 E. Mill St. 1620 Douglas St. 66 E. Gay St. 113 W. 3rd St. 328 N. Main Sr 
P DAYTON, O. CLEVELAND, O. ST.PAUL, MINN. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, LAFAYETTE 
105 S. Ludlow St. 1005 Huron Rd. 54 E. 6th St. 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 514 Main St. 


In-and-About Harrisburg 


4February 10 the In-and-About Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Music Educators Club will 

hold a band clinic at Harrisburg under 

the direction of Richard Franko Gold- 

man, with the John Harris High School 

Band as the demonstration group. Ulna 

F. Goodall, director of the band, and 

Leon Reisinger will be hosts. 

The second fall meeting of the club 
took place December 9 at Gettysburg, 
with Dorothy Brindle serving as hostess. 
A thought-provoking and stimulating 
discussion on the theme, “The Philos- 
ophy and Place of Music in the Program 


of Education for Democracy” was the 
center of interest for the evening. The 
panel of speakers included M. Claude 
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Again! 
IT'S FILLMORE’S 


with the finest 


NEW NUMBERS 


for 
BAND 


All supervisors and directors of 
High School and better bands 
should send for the free copy of 
conductor part of “Tiberius.” 


TIBERIUS 
(Romantic) 
OVERTURE 
By Herbert L. Clarke 


Full Band, $4.50; Sym. Band, $6.00; 
Extra Band parts, each 30c 


WILD FLOWERS 
CAPRICE MELODIC 
By M. S. Rocereto 
A swell caprice for your next 
concert band program. You can't 
miss! It’s good! 
Full Band, $2.00; Sym. Band, $3.50 
Extra Band parts, each 20c 


LITTLE CHAMP 
MARCH 
By Ted Mesang 
Bands handling marches like Mili- 
tary Escort, Queen City, Symbol 
of Honor, etc., will want “Little 
Champ.” A real champ of the 


light weights. 
Full Band, 75¢ 


TORCH OF LIBERTY 
MARCH 
By John N. Klohr 


A good marching march of medium 
grade. 


Full Band, 75c 

















SOLOS 


with Piano Accompaniment 


THE EVERGLADES 
POLKA CAPRICE 
By Earl D. Irons 


Solo for Cornet or Baritone 
(Treble) 
Price, Solo and Piano,.............. 85 


GAY CABALLERO 
By August H. Schaefer 


Solo for Tuba, Baritone (Bass or 
Treble) Bh Saxophones and Bass 
Clarinet. 

















Price, Solo and Piano.............. .90 
CONCERT WALTZ 
IN C MINOR 


With Variations 
By George Polce 


Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
and Cornet 
Price, Solo and Piano.............. Py 


FILLMORE iouse 


528 ELM ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Rosenberry, Henry Klonower and Frank 
Hare, from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, as well as the fol- 
lowing superintendents representing 
city, rural and consolidated school sys- 
tems: Arthur W. Ferguson, John W. 
Hedge, L. C. Keefauver, J. I. Baugher 
and I. D. App.—Richard G. Neubert, 
President. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4 Aaron Copland, one of America’s most 
distinguished composers, will appear on 
the February 15 program of the In-and- 
About Pittsburgh Music Educators Club 
to be held in Pittsburgh. 

This has been a fine season, with out- 
standing programs presented for the 
benefit of club members. Vladimir Bak- 
aleinikoff, assistant conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, was on 
the September program. November 
brought Suzanne Bloch, delightful ex- 
ponent of the lute and virginal, to charm 
her large audience with real Elizabethan 
music. Not every club can boast a Har- 
vey Gaul to compose a Christmas ode. 
Yet Mr. Gaul’s contribution was only a 
part of a splendidly arranged Christmas 
program, a time when all members 
dropped their professional dignity to en- 
joy carols, folk dances, string quartets 
and even Santa with the traditional tree. 
During the first part of the season, the 
club reluctantly accepted the resigna- 
tion of its faithful president, Jean Fire. 
In her place, Raymond Reed was elected 
to fill out the busy year. 

To start the New Year right, the club 
presented Maurice Dumesnil, well-known 
French pianist, who has just completed 
a biography of Debussy, in a program 
dedicated to South American music. 
Through his intimate contact with Latin 
America, Mr. Dumesnil brought a realis- 
tic touch with original illustrations, 
some in Spanish. This informal pro- 
gram was given at the Hotel Schenley 
immediately after a Sunday symphony 
concert.—Harold F. Hetrick, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


In-and-About Dayton 


4 William D. Revelli of the University of 
Michigan was chief speaker at the Feb- 
ruary 11 meeting of the In-and-About 
Dayton (Ohio) Music Educators Club, 
discussing instrumental problems in the 
schools. Mr. Revelli conducted a clinic, 
with a band for demonstration purposes. 
Superintendents and principals were 
guests at the meeting. 

April 14 is the date set for the next 
meeting. Announcement of the program 
and speaker will be made later.—Mar- 
cella Disbro, Secretary. 








In-and-About Philadelphia 


4A vocal clinic, conducted by Peter J. 
Wilhousky, assistant director of music 
for the New York City public schools, 
featured the January 25 meeting of the 
In-and-About Philadelphia Music Edu- 
cators Club. The next meeting sched- 
uled will be April 25—a luncheon. 

Frances Elliott Clark was guest of 
honor at the November 2 meeting at the 
University Club, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Clark gave a brilliant address. Since 
the meeting was planned to evidence the 
club’s appreciation of Mrs. Clark’s con- 
tributions to music education, she was 
presented with a book containing senti- 
ments of regard and affection from each 
person present. Original music by 
George L. Lindsay and James Francis 
Cooke contributed to the program. Over- 
brook High School furnished a musical 
program, directed by Mrs. Kelly. 

A folder of coming events, listing all 
the school music activities in the city 
and vicinity, has been issued by the 
club.—Theodore H. Nitsche, President. 

A 

Maryland. Just as the Journal goes 
to press, word comes from John Denues 
of Baltimore that the Maryland music 
educators at a recent meeting completed 
steps preliminary to affiliating the state 
music educators association as a unit in 
the Eastern Conference and the M.E.N.C, 

Plorida School Vocal and Orchestra 
Associations will sponsor the 1941 com- 
petition-festivals to be held in Tampa, 
April 17-18. Required choral numbers 
are: (Mixed Chorus) Cherubim Song, by 
Bortniansky; Homeland, by Cain; To 
Thee We Sing, by Tkach; Rain and the 
River, by Fox; (Girls’ Chorus) Blue Are 
Her Eyes, by Clokey; God Is a Spirit, 
by Scholin-Gore; (Boys’ Chorus) Ride 
the Chariot, by Smith; Sing Me a Chantey 
with a Yo-Heave-Ho, by O’Keefe-Welles- 
ley.—Veronica Davis, Secretary. 


North Carolina State Music Contest- 
Festival will be held at the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, April 15-18. Vocal events 
are scheduled for the first two days and 
instrumental the last two. Band and 
choral festivals are included. In the dis- 
trict meets, to take place March 21-22 
and March 28-29, competition will be of- 
fered in all events. The director of the 
state festival, which is sponsored by the 
North Carolina State Music Contest-Fes- 
tival Association, is H. Hugh Altvater, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Affiliate organizations are the 
North Carolina Bandmasters Association 
(H. A. MecDougle, president), North 
Carolina Orchestra Association (George 
W. Dickieson, president), and the North 
Carolina Choirmasters Association (W. 
P. Twaddell, president). 





REGION TWO BOARD OF CONTROL, N. S. B., O. AND V. ASSOCIATIONS 


Those present at the meeting in Minneapolis, January 3, of Region Two Board of Control, National 


School Band, Orchestra and 


Vocal Associations, are pictured above. Standing, left to right: 


W. A. Abbott, Minneapolis; Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; Clarion Larson, Bismarck, 
N. D.; William Euren, Hillsboro, N. D.; Paul Schenk, Green Bay, Wis.; S. E. Mear, Whitewater, 


Wis. Seated, left to right: F. H. 


Johnson, Redfield, S. D.; Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, 


Iowa; Gerald Prescott (chairman), Minneapolis; John E. Howard (secretary-treasurer), Grand 
Forks, N. D., Mrs. Lyn Roam (festival manager), Minneapolis. 
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Physics of Sound 


(Continued from page 17) 








prove that the quality of each tone we 
hear is affected by the number of upper 
partials present. 

(b) Demonstration: Playing the same 
note or series of notes on the brass, reed, 
double reed, percussion and bowed and 
plucked instruments. Aim: To prove that 
the manner in which a tone is produced 
affects its quality. This is most easily 
seen with the same passage bowed and 
then plucked on a string instrument. 
(1) The size and shape of the instrument 
affect its tone quality as well as its pitch. 
(2) The manner in which the player pro- 
duces the tone, that is, on a percussion 
instrument, for instance, the place on 
which he strikes, the type of stick he uses, 
etc., affects the tone. 


(4) Resonance: 

(a) Experiment: Sounding tuning fork 
without placing it on a sounding board, 
next on a sounding board, then on a 
sounding board with a hole in it over an 
air chamber. Aim: To prove that the 
tuning fork or generator of itself can pro- 
duce little sound, but needs not only a 
sounding board which will make the tone 
louder, but also an air chamber. 

(b) Experiment: Sounding a tuning 
fork over an empty jar which can slowly 
be filled with water until the fork can be 
heard the loudest. Aim: To prove that 
when a resonance chamber is quite out of 
tune with the generator it will not rein- 
force the tone, but as the pitch of the 
resonance chamber comes closer to the 
pitch of the fork, the volume of the tone 
will increase. 

(c) Experiment: Half closing the open- 
ing in the above experiment. Aim: To 
prove that partially closing an air column 
lowers its pitch. 

(d) Experiment: Blowing into the F 
holes of a violin to determine the pitch 
of the air chamber. Aim: To prove that 
a violin has a certain air chamber pitch. 

(5) Vibration: 

(a) Experiment with strings, also with 
a rope, showing transverse vibrations. 
Aim: To prove that a string moves peri- 
odically from side to side in patterns. 

(b) Experiments: (1) Bowing a string 
so as to produce molecular vibration or 
drawing a resined cloth over a string. 
Aim: To prove that a string vibrates 
along its length and that this type of 
vibration takes place inside the substance 
itself, the molecules having a pulse run- 
ning through them. (2) Holding a glass 
tube in the center and rubbing it with a 
piece of wet cloth until the longitudinal 
vibrations become so vigorous they cause 
the tube to shatter. Explanation of com- 
pression, rarefaction, and sound waves. 

(6) String Vibration: 

(a) Experiment with violin string 
(stopping it). Aim: (1) To prove that 
frequency is controlled by the length of 
the string. (2) To prove that heighten- 
ing the tension alters the frequency. 
(3) To prove that the weight of the 
string alters the frequency. 

(b) Experiment: Loosening the strings 
of the violin. Aim: To prove that the 
sound of a string depends upon the pres- 
sure which it exerts on the sound board. 

(c) Demonstrations with bowing piano 
passages, farther from the bridge—forte 
Passages, nearer the bridge. Aim: To 
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“ TWISH GOOFY WOULD TRADE THAT OLD RELIC IN ON A PA... I'm GETTING 
TIRED OF THE NEIGHBORS BLAMING THAT RACKET ON us i” 








You Can Make Such Beautiful Music—With a P-A 


Have You | Ifyou think that’s music emanating from the squeaky old 
Tried a contraption youcalla horn, —justask the neighbors! When 

" os -” they put you wise, tear on down to your music dealer’s 
30 Days? and try out the new 1941 Pan-American to discover 
the thrill of playing real, honest-to-goodness music. 


YOU'LL FIND COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


The ease of blowing a P-A will surprise you; its resonance will 
thrill you; its physical beauty will dazzle you; and,—its price tag 
willset yourmind at ease. Pronounced “Ideal” by school musicians 
the country over, the 1941 Pan-American is without doubt, the 
world’s biggest dollar value. Drop in on your music 
dealer today, or write for the book described below, 
which tells the “all” about Pan-American instruments. 









Elkhart, Indiana 


SEND FOR & A post card request will bring a | 
14° 4 :1e)le). @ valuable, informative folder catalog 


of Pan-American band instruments. 
Send for it. A better understanding of the importance of a 
good instrument to your musical career may spare you much 
fruitless work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send 
now for this free aid. Write nome and address in margin. 


; 
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These three instruments are the pride of our Engineering Depart- 
ment. They ore small but mighty. The rich, clear tones pro- 
duced by the conical bore and the perfect balance of all three 
registers 1s an achievement to be proud of. 





The Piccolo, as you know, is so smal! you can hardly see 
it in a Band, but it can be heard above the largest horn Built in A-440 pitch, Db. Boehm Syse 
built. Piccolos must have a perfect balance of intona- tem, with closed G sharp. 

tion. This can only be produced by the proper bore of 
body and location of tone holes. Our Tool and Die 
Department designed and built the finest precision ma- 
chines to obtain this accuracy. 


OX, Da, pe — shai 


’ 
' 
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The KING Piccolo is outstanding, with its sterling silver 
head and embouchure plate. The body is made of the 
finest nickel silver. The keys and key tube are also of 
nickel silver. Springs made of gold spring wire. Shafts 
and screws of the finest steel drill rod. The key posts 
are silver soldered to rib plates which mokes a perfect 
key support. The key levers are designed to give the 
quick snappy action required on these instruments Tone 
holes are silver soldered to body and beaded on top to 
give o perfect seat for the key pod. All tone holes are 
reamed with special tools to insure a perfect bore. The 
shape and size of the embouchure or lip plate hole, is of 
great importance, ond a special precision fixture wos 
built to mill this hole to proper 
shape. 


\o\w jan} 


; 
‘ 


a 2 
a—) 


. 
. 


You will find the same superior 
quality of workmanship in these 
Piccolos as is found in all KING 





instruments, resulting in pertec- G : 

tion of tone and intonation and phen Complete in Case $80.00 
CLEVELAND LO, « o 

easy response .. truly a re- A : COLL 70.00 
AMERICAN STANDARD, “© « « 60,00 


markable instrument 


King Piccolo No. 1028 The CLEVELAND Piccolo is built with the some precision and workmanship as the 
—_ ocwns _ pt KING. The head, however, is made of nickel silver instead of sterling silver. 


Clevel, Piceo- 
ee a acaaios The AMERICAN STANDARD Piccolo, built as a high quolity instrument, has a 
Coating corse’ cane, ond brilliant tone and perfect intonation. This Piccolo is an exceptional value at this price. 
dard Piccolo is furnished -FLUTES TOO— 
= 6, — covered OUR FLUTES REPRESENT THE Kins FLUTE, Complete in Case.. $110.00 
HIGHEST VALUES IN EACH PRICE CLEVELAND FLUTE, " "$90.00 
RANGE — TRY THEM! AMERICAN STANDARD *" *” ®” 


cy da . 
5225 SUPERIOR AVE ft H.N. WHITE Zo. CLEVELAND. OHIO . 











Makers of AL dg} * CLEVELAND -American Standard a™ Gladiator Band Instruments 


Write for your FREE Honor Point System Chart (Wall Display) for tabulating weekly progress 
made by individual members of your Band or Orchestra. 


State whether [) Band Director, [J Instrumental Instructor or [] Music Supervisor. 





0, a 














Name... ne AE TCR CT EE ner eee eae 





1941 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS MANUAL 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 











Enclosed is fifty cents—the price of the Manual. 


Mail to National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Assns 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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prove that the best results are secured by 
bowing about one-tenth the length of the 
string. 

(d) Beginner bowing a violin. Aim: 
To prove that the bow scratches because 
of the irregular interruptions of the 
normal vibrations of the string. 

(e) Experiment: Playing a violin with 
a light weight mute and a heavier mute. 
Aim: To prove that the weight of the 
heavier mute makes it harder for the 
string to vibrate the bridge, which in turn 
transfers its vibrations to the sound board 
for amplification; thus we have, through 
loss of energy, a softer tone. 


(7) Duration—comparing the sustaining 
powers of different instruments: 

(8) Type of Tone: 

Experiment: Playing the guitar with 
picks or fingers. Aim: To prove that the 
sharper the discontinuity of the string, 
the shriller the tone. 


(9) Air Column Vibration: 


(a) Experiment: Tearing a harmonica 
to pieces to observe the free reeds. Ob- 
serving the gradation of the reeds and air 
columns under them. Aim: To prove that 
the tone is produced by the vibration of 
the reeds which never quite close the 
opening of the air column. 

(b) Observation of a clarinet or saxo- 
phone reed. Aim: To prove that this 
type of reed is larger than the opening 
and the tone is produced by the reeds 
beating against the embouchure. 

(c) Observation of manner in which 
flute is played with the lips directing the 
air stream against the thin edge of the 
mouth hole. Aim: To prove the pulses 
introduced in this manner may be raised 
by the resonance of the tube to produce 
a tone. 

(d) Observing pitch changes produced 
by fingering a saxophone. Aim: To 
prove that the shorter a vibrating column 
of air, the higher its pitch. Also, over- 
blowing with the aid of the register key 
produces the octave. 

(e) Observing pitch changes produced 
by the fingering of the clarinet. Aim: To 
prove that the clarinet acts as a closed 
pipe overblowing the twelfth. 

(f) Experiments with other reed in- 
struments to see whether they overblow 
the octave or the twelfth. 

(g) Overblowing the trumpet. Aim: 
To prove that the harmonic series may 
be obtained by setting faster pulses 
through the horn, the lips acting as 
vibrators. 

(h) Analyzing the effect of the addi- 
tional tubing that can be inserted by the 
use of the valves. Aim: To prove the 
longer the vibrating column of air, the 
lower the pitch. 

(i) Demonstration with the use of two 
combinations of valves for the enharmonic 
tones. Aim: To prove the less tubing 
used, the higher the pitch; consequently, 
for sharped notes the valve combination 


_ that will give the least tubing is used. 


(j) Comparison of the breadth of the 
bell of a trumpet and that of a trombone. 
Aim: To prove that the bell has an 
acoustical effect very much like the sound 
board of a violin and it should be in pro- 
portion to the length of the sound wave 
it is supposed to produce. 


(10) The Voice: 

(a) Discussion of the physiological 
position, composition and action of the 
vocal cords and vocal cavities. 

(b) Demonstration: Mouth acting as 
a resonance chamber for a tuning fork. 
Aim: To prove that the vocal cavities 
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as a resonator for the tone that is 
excited by the tension of the vocal cords. 
c) Changing opening of the mouth on 

same vowel sound. Aim: To prove 

resonance depends upon the amount 
air from the resonating chamber that 
mes into contact with the outside air. 
d) Demonstration: Singing from low- 
est notes to highest notes on “ah.” Aim: 
lo prove that the tension of the vocal 

ls governs pitch. 

e) Demonstration: Singing two words 
on one high pitch, one of them with a 
] vowel sound such as “oo,” another 
with a high vowel such as “ah.” Aim: 
To prove that vowel sounds have a cer- 
tain fundamental pitch and the farther 
one tries to produce that vowel above the 
pitch, the harder it is to make it sound. 

(f) Comparison of loudness of canary 
bird with soprano singers. Aim: To 
prove that some of the upper partials of 
a person’s voice are lost in the resonance 
chambers. 

(zg) Demonstration: Whistling. Aim: 
To prove tone is produced by varying the 
size of the resonating air chambers. 

(h) Discussion: False vocal cords and 
their effect upon singing and yodeling. 

(i) Discussion: The boy’s changing 
voice and the fact that his larynx and 
vocal cords have not yet grown in propor- 
tion to the size of his resonance cavities. 
thus causing his voice to break. 


If this type of project be carried on, I 
feel that students after this mechanical 
type of motivation of their visual and 
auditory powers will be alive to sounds 
around them, and conscious of music not 
only as a skill but as a science. And be- 
cause of their realization of the beauties 
of tone from a scientific angle, the hope 
is that they will strive to make their sing- 
ing voices behave in the most acceptable 
manner. 





American Music 


(Continued from page 26) 





boasts of first performances of Haydn’s 
oratorios, The Seasons, and The Creation 
could be wholly barren in musical culture. 

For the roots of this belief we must 
go back in history about one hundred 
years. In a recent article Charles Louis 
Seeger pointed out that Lowell Mason, 
the so-called father of public school 
music, together with some other “en- 
lightened” musicians, set out to prove 
(1) that America was unmusical, and 
(2) that it could be made musical.’ 
These two propositions, says Seeger, 
were not only preposterous, but they be- 
came the creed of a cult which is still 
strong. According to this thesis, Ger- 
man folk songs were music for the simple 
reason that they had been sanctified by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. From 
this position it was a simple procedure 
to sanctify the folk songs of all other 
nations of Europe. The fervor with 
which this doctrine was accepted is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that the chief 
selling point of our principal basic series 
is the inclusion of a large body of ma- 
terial of this type. Now, I am _ not 
arguing against folk songs as such. We 
all recognize their great value in a pro- 


1Seeger, Charles Louis, “Grass Roots for 
American Composers,’’ Modern Music, March- 
April, 1939, pg. 145. 
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Eastman School broadcasts of ‘‘Milestones 
in the History of Music” heard over 
NBC Network each Saturday, 12:00- 
12:30 P.M., E.S.T. 


RCA Victor has released eleven composi- 
tions by American Composers recorded 
by the LEastman-Rochester Orchestra, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Conductor. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 


RayMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


For further information address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


Eastman School Publications by members 
of the faculty include: “Answers to 
Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 
“Method of Organ Playing,’ Harold 
Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint,” 
Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 
ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; ‘Modern 
Method for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson; 
“Chorale Collections,” Elvera Wonderlich. 
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The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 
hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 


ROOMS WITH BATH trom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH 


AUDITORIU 


/5; . 


CHIGAN AVENUE 


rrom $ 1.50 








HOTEL 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 






MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHIGAGOD 








Adjudication Forms 


are available for use at the district, state and regional competition-festivals. These forms will be 
mailed prepaid at the cost price of $1.00 for each hundred. 


Write to Headquarters Office, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Sprung Choruses 


S.A. 
Will o° the Wisp.......... Jesse Winne 
Happiness Flieth......... Carl Reinecke 
Flower Song (Lakme)....... Leo Delibes 
SR cv taventeucéneantnced Cyril Scott 
S.S.A. 
Lo, the Winter is Past..... George Mead 
Amarella (Waltz Song)..... Jesse Winne 


Come, Gentle Spring (The Seasons) 
ieee Fr. Jos. Haydn 


What's in the Air Today?..Robert Eden 
O Summer is the Golden Time 
caiekcararanue Carl Reinecke 


Spring, the Sweet Spring . Laurence Powell 


T.T.B.B. 
The Flowers o° the Forest 
(Scottish) Channing Lefebvre 
Two Swedish Melodies: 
Hiking Song—Student Song 
Sek ener + Lefebvre 
The Piper of Dundee... Homer Whitford 


(Scottish) 
Down by the Sally Gardens. . Arthur Hall 
(Irish) 
S.A.T.B 
The Fees 6 ccc cca ccccs Pietro Yon 
(Piedmontese) 


Hame, Dearie Hame 
(Scottish) Marshall Bartholomew 
The First Primrose........ Edvard Grieg 
A Madrigal of May. . Elizabeth Henderson 
O, Men from the Fields 
aweees Christopher Thomas 
Tuku, Tuku, Tuu I'm Calling 
(Finnish) Philip James 
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GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 








*Full Band $2.50 
*Symphonic Band 5.00 
Condensed Score in C.....__——. _ 40 


All other parts, each... .20 


*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
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Bandmaster and Brass Teacher Available 
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Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and 
Minneapolis Symphony, and brass 
teacher at Kansas University. 
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gram of music education. But what I am 
concerned about is that too many of us 
have reflected in our own teaching the 
disdain for things American without hav- 
ing any justifiable basis for so doing. 
Because American culture was held up 
to ridicule and scorn in our own training 
as teachers, performers, or creators, we 
have tended to follow too willingly in 
the footsteps of our predecessors. 

But, you may ask, of what concern 
is this to me? Is not music an interna- 
tional language in which there are no 
racial or national barriers? Are we not 
disciples of beauty rather than dispensers 
of a jingoistic nationalism? So long as 
we hold aloft the torch of beauty, need 
we be concerned about the recognition 
of a national culture? But it is precisely 
because it does very definitely affect us 
and our work that we need to give 
thought to this question of the use of 
American music in our schools. It con- 
cerns us because there is a very close 
and intimate connection between the vi- 
tality of our teaching and that of the 
music we use. “A music has its life in 
the making of it. It is not the music 
they listen to that is the music of a 
people, but the music people make for 
themselves. . . . The farther any 
urban art strays from the idiom deter- 
mined by the tastes and capacities of the 
people at large, the smaller in the long 
run will be the role it plays.” 

It concerns us because, in spite of a 
great record of material achievement, we 
have yet fallen far short of creating a 
singing America. America too oiten 
sings in spite of our schools. Is it not a 
significant commentary on the vitality of 
our work that some of the most virile 
areas in community singing are those in 
which little or no music is taught in the 
public schools? It concerns us because, 
with an intensity of. purpose and a sin- 
cerity of belief, we can be of inestimable 
value in the stimulation.akd growth of 
American music and of American com- 
position. It concerns us because in the 
strife and sordidness of world politics, 
we need with every means at our dis- 
posal to arouse a deep and abiding love 
for the democracy of American life. 

May I give an illustration, apropos 
because it shows so well the significant 
part the public schools have already 
played in one aspect of American music. 

Some twelve years ago I listened in 
fascination to the vision of a man who 
up and down the breadth of this land was 
preaching the gospel of music for youth. 
And I carried away with me as hundreds 
of others carried away with them, the 
conviction that the tremendous growth 
of bands and orchestras which had al- 
ready taken place was only a beginning 
for the renaissance which would follow. 
Every hamlet was to have its own sym- 
phony orchestra, every crossroads its 
concert band. Need we look to Europe 
for the personnel of these groups? Cer- 
tainly not; we would train them in the 
schools and train them far better than 
they had ever been trained in the past. 
The vision was contagious. It caught on 
and spread. The time was ripe, the need 
clear. It only remained to go forth and 
act. And so we scattered—tens of us, 
hundreds of us, and now literally thou- 
sands of us, spreading abroad the gospel 
of music for youth. You know the re- 
sult. More symphony orchestras have 
been established during the past decade 
than in the preceding one hundred years. 
Whereas, twenty years ago over 70 per 


2 Ibid, pg. 148. 
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Transc. by A. de Filippi 
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Symphony Orchestra in Jordans Hall, 
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of major orchestra personnel was 
foreign-born, today this represents only 
about 20 per cent of the total. 

\ccording to Grant and Hettinger, who 

e this past year completed a survey 

\merican symphony orchestras, the 
luence of the public schools has been 
of profound significance in two respects: 
( Hundreds of professional musicians 
ve come up through the ranks of the 
hizh school orchestra; and (2) Through 
the influence of the schools, a vast new 
udience interested in symphonic music 
has been created. 

We have once before played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of a valu- 
able part of the cultural life of America. 
Is the problem of discovering the spirit 
of America through its own music of 
sufficiently vital interest to us and to 
our cause to warrant a crusade in its 
behalf? To my mind there is little ques- 
tion but that the revival of American folk 
music is going to be one of the principal 
trends in the next ten years. We have 
a tremendous collection of folk material 
already at hand, a great deal of which 
is eminently suitable for school use. We 
have a constantly growing list of emi- o 
ment composers who have as yet only the 
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rest which literally demands the reali- ment of mechanism throughout. 
zation of our own cultural inheritance. . r 
Already there are glimmerings here and They're the students choice, too, because BETTONEY-MADE 
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stant, Ala a , ° : 
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Try one of these flutes or piccolos. Your dealer has them. 


creates a burden, yes, but at the same For full description, send for folder. 


time it carries not only the student but 
also the teacher away from some of the 
grosser problems of the large band and 
big orchestra. 

In summary, then, shall we say that 
we owe it to our students for their per- 
manent enjoyment of music to train them 
for ensemble work in their adult com- 
munities? And that we owe it to our- T H E C U N DY- B ETTO N EY C O “7 [ nc. 
selves to train ensembles to do those finer HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
things which no school band or orchestra ° “ 
can do? Let us have our great orches- 
tras and our great bands— for through 
these, many cultivate a deep appreciation When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucaTors JourNaL 
of music. But let us also have our en- 
sembles, for through these, truly, we 
grant our players the opportunity of par- HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 
ticipation in music not for a few years, 


but for a lifetime. A G i Fr sk 
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our students. The selections are of a 
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NEW MATERIAL ON 


1941 National School 
Contest List 


Concert, Contest and Educational Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment for 
Reed and Brass Instruments 


FLUTE SOLO Gitade Price 
ke ee Pares 5 $ 1.00 
OBOE SOLOS 
Air De La Passion............... Bach 5 .60 
Complainte et Air de Ballet... .. Delmas 6 1.00 
Remembrances............... Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Di sie chkveanternncanee Niverd 3 .60 
Musette et Tambourin.......... Niverd 4 .60 
B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
F antaisie De Concert............ Avon 4 1.00 
pO ETT eT TTT TT Jeanjean 5 1,00 
Au Clair De La Lune......... Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Piece Romantique............. Niverd 6 1,00 
Fantaisie Italienne.............. Delmas 5 1.25 
2nd Sonata (arr. by Gateau).......Bach 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert............ Sporck 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 5 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
SRS inc c0 bee 00s00s eRE08 Gabelles 3 .75 
Ps cceccusceunseen seus Retez 3 1,00 
Lied..... huweuwievesceekeeul Sporck 3 1.00 
RE wi cucennteunseséehes Sporck 4 1.25 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Premier Solo De Concours. ....... Pares 4 1,00 
Solo De Concours ............ Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee.............-- Brunisu 4 1,00 
B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO 
Premier Solo De Concert ....Combelle 5 1,00 
B FLAT CORNET SOLOS 
Choral and Variations...........Delmes 4 1,00 
Cs pccccenéeensewes Jeanjean 4 .75 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 1.00 
ae Andrieu 4 1.00 
TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert............. Cools 5 1.00 
BARITONE SOLOS 
Allegro De Concert............. Cools 4 1,00 
Premier Solo De Concert... .. Combelle 5 1,00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 1.00 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


Classic Masterpieces Edited and Arranged 
from Original Score by S. C. THOMPSON. 


Published for: Ist E flat Alto, 2nd E flat Alto, 
B flat Tenor, E flat Baritone Saxophones. 


COMPLETE SCORE AND PARTS 


Marriage of Figaro Overture... .. Mozert 5 1.55 
Pe Rc ccccccescesvcce Massenet 4 1.55 
DEIN. oo bcadceoveened German 3 1.20 
i i ecvehbenneauan German 3 1.20 
Hildigungsmarsch............... Grieg 3 90 
Pidécicccavedersion Jarnefelt 4 .90 
er Massenet 4 1.20 
EE ees Massenet 3 1.20 
Der Freischutz Overture......... Weber 5 1.55 
pO ee Chaminede 2 1.20 
Marche Militaire No. 1....... Schubert 3 1.20 
TRAINING MATERIAL 

Xylophone or Marimba Technique 

(Daily Practice Studies). ...... Breuer 1.00 
312 Modern Drum Studies (in- 

cluding Studies for Cuban 

Instruments and Tympani). . .Sternburg 2.00 


Alfred Music Co., Inc. 
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On Various Topics 





Providing Practical Experiences 
for Teachers-in-Training 


T HAS SEEMED that one criticism of our 

teacher training has been that our 
methods classes are too full of theory and 
of talking about how and what, and do 
not stress actual participation in class- 
room activities. The student must do a 
certain amount of directed teaching be- 
fore he graduates. Why should we wait 
until he begins his directed teaching to 
give him classroom experiences? Prepare 
him in a small way for what is to come. 
The adjustment period in directed teach- 
ing is difficult enough without the worries 
or insecurity of “not knowing exactly 
how.” 

In September, 1940, the very sincere 
and earnest young persons who have been 
working at East Tennessee State Teachers 
College toward the completion of the mu- 
sic education course had certain special 
assignments in addition to the regular 
observations, lesson plans, teaching assign- 
ments and the making of units, which 
are the usual activities in such a class. 

It was the duty of each student in the 
class to observe and aid a non-singer in 
any one of the three lower grades—to 
work with him at least four different 
times in succession and once again near 
the close of the quarter, after a certain 
amount of time had elapsed. A written 
report is required, covering the student- 
teacher’s observations of the pupil’s atti- 
tude, progress, and the general results 
after each visit. This has proved very 
beneficial, not only to the college student 
but to the child. 

Another assignment was the reading of 
various books and articles dealing with 
creative instrument projects. Our own 


project grew out of extensive discussions 
covering all phases and angles of the sub- 
ject. 


Each student determined the type 


of instrument he wished to make; some 
of these instruments are shown in the ac 
companying picture. 

Still another assignment was listening 
each Friday to the NBC Walter Dam- 
rosch Music Appreciation Hour. Each 
student was required to purchase one of 
the special notebooks and to fill in the 
answers at the close of each lesson. You 
may be skeptical regarding this activity, 
but it has been this instructor’s experi- 
ence in the West and in the South, that the 
average college student has not heard 
enough good musical literature to have 
formed the “listening vocabulary” essen- 
tial for a good teacher. There is no bet- 
ter way to broaden the student’s musical 
background and _ understanding than 
through required assignments of this kind. 

Once a week each student reports on 
an article read in the Music Epucators 
JOURNAL, in some other magazine, or in 
one of the recent Conference Yearbooks. 

Thus, briefly, I have summarized the 
special activities carried on by an “aver- 
age” teacher-training class, during the 
first quarter of music methods, which in- 
cluded reporting, creating, reading, listen- 
ing and remedial work with children. It 
would be interesting to learn through the 
JouRNAL about the experiences of other 
training institutions along similar lines.— 
BERENICE BARNARD, East Tennessee State 
Teachers College, Johnson City. 


A Note on Psychological 
Terminology 


y ScHOEN’s book on the Psychology of 
Music’—a book which will do much to 
crystallize psychological terminology in 
music—he has introduced definitions of 
the terms musicality and talent that might 
cause some confusion. In order to pre- 
vent this, I have discussed the matter with 


1 New York: The Ronald Press. 1940. 





STUDENT-TEACHERS CREATIVE INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLE 


Majors in music education, and the instruments they made at East Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee, are pictured in this group. Bernice Bernard, their instructor, 
who contributed the accompanying article, is in the background. 
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», and he wishes to join me in the fol- 
|..ving demarcation of terms: 
‘alent has reference to native capacity. 
ibility has reference to present status 
a result of talent, maturation, training 
| environment. 
\fusicianship has reference to high at- 
inment in musical performance or crea- 
work. 
fusicality is a term used loosely with 
erence to evidence of musical talent 
| should not replace any of the other 
tiiree terms. 
[here are no sharp lines to be drawn 
between the terms talent and ability, be- 
use in actual experience they are over- 
lapping, but it is hoped that the above 
distinctions may prove useful and com- 
monly acceptable. —Cari E. SEASHORE 
| agree with Dr. Seashore on the need 
for a common terminology in the psychol- 
ogy of music, and I concur in his demar- 
cation of terms. —Max SCHOEN 


tiv 


Instrumental Music in the Rural 
Schools of Fresno County 


C= SUPERVISION of instrumental 
music began in Fresno County two 
years ago’ when our _ superintendent, 
Clarence W. Edwards, recognized the 
importance of instrumental training for 
the students and the need of the schools 
for outside help in organizing and carry- 
ing on this work. 

In our rural school area of 140 ele- 
mentary schools with 18,000 students, we 
found about 750 children playing in or- 
chestras and bands in 20 schools. In 
the other 120 schools, a total of 44 chil- 
dren played orchestra or band instru- 
ments, showing that whether or not the 
children received instrumental instruc- 
tion depended almost entirely upon 
whether it was furnished by the school. 

Our aim was to give students an in- 
troduction to playing an instrument in 
order to help develop appreciation for 
music and to discover and develop talent 
and interest. Beginning instruction was 
considered most important, and the ideal 
which we set up was to have instru- 
mental study a regular part of the fourth 
grade curriculum, with opportunity for 
those interested to continue thereafter. 

As rapidly as possible, each school is 
canvassed to determine whether the 
principal and trustees are interested in 
getting instrumental work started, and if 
so, a plan is worked out to fit the situa- 
tion. In nearly every case the determin- 
ing factor has been whether a teacher 
could be secured, and this need has been 
filled in several different ways. 

Most of the classes are taught by spe- 
cial teachers hired or furnished by the 
high schools to visit each school about 
twice a week. A number of classes, how- 
ever, are taught by regular grade teach- 
ers, a few of whom have had no previous 
instrumental training. It is these teach- 
ers who find supervision most helpful. 

Having arranged for a teacher, dem- 
onstrations are given the children to pre- 
pare them for wise choice of an instru- 
ment. Usually a program is given by a 
visiting elementary school orchestra, and 
a well-balanced group is always used 
since the prospective students will be in- 
fluenced by what they see and hear. 

When possible, schools’ usually provide 
a few of the less familiar instruments, 
the plan being to add to these in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Last year we had over 2,000 students 


1Exc erpt from a paper read at the 1939 Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference. 
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The latest choral compositions of 
the eminent Russian composer 


Alexandre Gretchaninoff 
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For Chorus of Men’s Voices, T.T.B.B. The words by Antonia Nash.......... 12 


“The Rainbow” 


Available for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.B.) 
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“Ice Floes” 


Available for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.B.) 
Women’s Voices (S.S.A.A.) 
Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.) 
The words by Fyodor Tyutchev, translated by Harry and Mildred Seitz and 
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playing in about 70 schools, including 
many two- and three-teacher schools and 
a few one-room schools. 

At the same time, balance has been 
improved. For example, while the num- 
ber of saxophones and cornets has dou- 
bled, the number of violins and string 
basses has tripled; and there are more 
than four times as many cellos and flutes 
as there were two years ago. Our 
schools now own about 750 instruments 
which are lent to beginning students. 


We have run up against all of the 
usual obstacles and have found that co- 
operation and enthusiasm will overcome 
most of them. Reaching out in both di- 
rections, we are experimenting with mel- 
ody bands to build a better foundation, 
and have an all-county orchestra each 
year to serve as a goal for the advanced 
players. 

Ahead of us we have the problem of 
our other 70 schools and the goal of 
doubling the number of instrumental stu- 
dents in the next few years. 

This is by no means a complete or 
final report, since the task is only well 
started, but rather an account of progress, 
presented with the hope that it may 
serve as a suggestion of what any county 
can do.—Crarence H. Heacy, Super- 
visor of Instrumental Music, Fresno 
County, California. 


Classic Swing 


tr TAYLOR says the distortion of a 
classic into “swing” is not a crime; 
it is merely a nuisance. A so-called ver- 
sion of a piece of music is merely a de- 
based form of a set of variations. Brahms 
could take a theme of Haydn’s and write 
his particular variations on it, but a jazz- 
band arranger could not take a Bach 
theme, making variations on it, and have 
the result on a par with Brahms’ version 
because Brahms’ variations are good mu- 
sic and the jazz arranger’s contribution is 
trash in comparison. (Deems Taylor’s 
Well-Tempered Listener, page 184.) 
However, in spite of Mr. Taylor’s and 
other people’s comments on this movement 
of the present day toward “swinging” the 
classics, I think there is some value to be 
derived from such a tendency. The homes 
of some school children do not have the 
cultural background or incentive to be in- 
terested in the classic versions of the 
greater works, and as a result, the only 
idiom of expression for such children is 
through the language of the present day 
“swing” development—primarily, over the 
radio. Almost every home, no matter how 
deficient in other family needs, possesses 
a radio—and the music of popular dance 
bands is heard in nearly all of them. 
Jazz and “swing” are forms of music un- 
derstood by Americans of all ages, since 
these forms are so intrinsically a part of 
our American civilization, which is based 
on the emotional, ingrown heritage of 


* America’s response to rhythm. 


Granted that “swing” versions of the 
classics leave a lot to be desired as cul- 
tural and educational products, neverthe- 
less it cannot be denied but that children 
and adults alike have become familiar 
with many of the classics through the 
“swing” versions of them, which other- 
wise might not have appealed to these 
same people. Take, for instance, the 
great popularity of Tchaikowsky’s themes. 
The Moon Love and Our Love of recent 
great popularity are respectively the 
Andante theme from the Fifth Symphony 
of Tchaikowsky and also the love theme 
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from his Romeo and Juliet Overture. His 
ndante Cantabile is another selection 
tnat has been popularized with great suc- 
‘ess under the popular title of The Isle 
oc! May. Then there are Liszt’s Liebe- 
raum, Victor Herbert’s Indian Summer, 
hubert’s Serenade, von Flotow’s aria 
mm Martha called Martha, Rimsky- 
\.orsakoff’s Song of India, Paderewski’s 
\Jinuet; while the Mozart theme under 
e popular heading of In an Eighteenth 
entury Drawing-Room (especially ar- 
ranged and introduced by Raymond Scott) 
is made a great hit; and Debussy’s 
Reverie, also Ravel’s Pavane under the 
popular heading The Lamp Is Low were 
winners on the Hit Parade program for 
several weeks. 


All of these popular versions of the 
classics have been hummed and sung by 
children as well as adults, and played by 
dance bands throughout the whole United 
States. The fact that they have been so 
widespread in popularity shows that some 
of our American people do have an ap- 
preciation of and liking for the classics, 
but have probably not been able to under- 
stand them previously because of the more 
complicated forms and renditions of these 
same numbers. When the classics are ex- 
pressed in a form that is understandable 
and typical of our present day trends and 
interests, then they are loved and under- 
stood, and their themes not forgotten. 
After all, the best method of teaching and 
educating people is to start at the point of 
development where these people are at 
the moment, and gradually improve their 
processes of development by degrees. One 
doesn’t teach a grammar school child the 
subject of psychology from books he can- 
not read or understand. He is taught 
through the medium he best understands, 
namely, that of how to meet the problems 
of his own child existence. One has to 
educate through the medium and state of 
development of the individual, and also 
through the medium of expression used 
during that particular era of civilization. 


If “swing” is an expression of our age 
today, then to swing certain classics is 
no crime or nuisance; for the youth un- 
derstand and want “swing” and through 
giving them the form of expression they 
want and understand, we are also edu- 
cating them to a finer level of music by 
introducing the classics in even such an 
abbreviated form as a “swing” version. 
Unlike the plain, popular ballad-type 
songs of today—done by paid ballad- 
writers—the popular selections based on 
the classics will remain in the minds and 
hearts of the people, for good music in 
any form can never be forgotten. And 
those who have been introduced to the 
classics through “swing” versions will 
voluntarily want to hear these selections 
again and again in any form and will be 
proud of the fact that they know the 
themes of the classics as well as those 
people trained in music appreciation, for 
too often fear has held people away from 
concerts. Fear of being ridiculed for not 
knowing the backgrounds of the numbers 
to be played, fear of being called “ignor- 
ant,” and—most important of all—lack of 
understanding. of the musical selections 
because of improper music education. 
People are afraid of new fields and those 
parts of development that are beyond their 
realm of comprehension, $0 too often they 
evidence indifference as a result. But 
when you strike a thread in their growth 
that strikes understanding in their minds, 
they will respond readily and gladly. And 
so, to develop an interest in the classics 
which have been gazed upon so many 
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Selected Choral Music for Schools 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


Haydn M. Morgan....Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord................. 15 
Wheeler Beckett...... WENGE BUCO. oc ccc cccsccccsscccsteceseees 15 
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Daniel Protheroe... . . Ee et Se eer er 15 
Francis W. Snow... .. Se DUS OG GE Fee c ic tecdccicsnenneesses 15 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
S. S. A. 
Gustav Klemm....... The Housekeeper (Mother Nature)............. 12 
Se SE, «ND Sn hess cwnnecescevcesesecdctanseoeeee AS 
Miles-Morgan........ ee 6 0he ne oon weeesheasaemenen 15 
Robert W. Gibb. ..... PT as tncedswnrwendenbacesaksanees 15 
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Improve Your School’s Music 





ITCHELL Steel-leg Folding Stage for Choral, Orchestra or Dramatic 
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the advantages of better performance and improved acoustical qualities. 
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For BIRCHARD 
OPERETTA PICTURES 


HEN you give your Birchard oper- 

etta this year, send us a picture of 
it. You may win one of the cash prizes 
for photographs of interesting and at- 
tractive productions. 

DT cspeaseseseeee $100 

CD ccciseuaghansaa 50 

tight 3rd prizes, each... 25 
Have your regular professional photog- 
rapher take the picture if you wish, or 
— us some of your own “candid cam- 
era” shots—as many as you like. This 
is _*- a camera contest as such, but 
what is desired is convincing evidence 
that you have presented an artistic 
performance. 


Awards will be based upon pleasing 
composition ; interesting dramatic situ- 
ation or atmospheric character por- 
trayed; photographic clarity; effective- 
ness and originality of staging and 
costuming. 

The contest closes on May 20, 1941; 
awards will be announced on June 10. 
You have plenty of time to win a prize, 
but make your plans early. 


Use this Coupon to Send for 





Contest Instructions and Official Entry Blank 





* 

! ©. C. BIRCHARD & CO ‘ 
; 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. : 
! Send me the details of your Operetta Picture Con- ! 
test,and Official Entry Blank. : 
. i 

; Name a 
i 1 
1 Address ! 
‘ ! 
' 1 
! 


c 5 ivchard > (< °. 


22) COLUMBUS AVENUE. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





CHORAL APPAREL 


Graduation caps and gowns. 
Fine materials, beautiful 
work, pleasingly low prices. 
State your needs. Catalog, 
comnptes on request. DeMoulin 
1056 S. 4th St., 
Grenudie, illinois. 



















SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
“Two-Part Sight Reading Fun”. 
“Three-Part S 7 Reading Fun” 
“Four-Part Sight Reading Fun 

by Carl W. Vandre 

Welcomed in any class where “note-singing” 

is preferred to “rote-singing.’”’ Write for par- 

ticulars today. 


Handy-Folio Music Co. 
2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


years as nonunderstandable, certainly to 
create a warm response and interest in 
these same classics by presenting the ma- 
jor themes in the language of the masses, 
will bring about a link between the in- 
dividual and the classic that will make 
him want to go to a concert because he 
knows that concert holds something per- 
sonal for him—a bond of understanding 
between him and the music—because he 
will recognize and look for the themes he 
has heard played in the swing versions. 
And there you have an interest devel- 
oped that will be the basis for an under- 
standing of and appreciation for the classic 
in its finer form.—RosAMOND TANNER. 


To the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association 


HE CLASS which used the Business 

Handbook of Music Education felt it 
was one of the most worth-while contri- 
butions to the teaching field made in some 
time. In this I agree. The “Handbook” 
contains many very practical hints and 
covers matters which are often forgotten 
in the normal run of getting over other 
teaching material. 

The relationship between the teacher 
and the commercial house is one of the 
interesting points discussed. The matter 
of getting across the proper information 
to complete an order is also vital. With 
definite forms to follow, you have made 
this a very simple matter. 

You make it so clear why it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to have a better 
understanding of the business angle. Mu- 
sicians are notoriously poor business peo- 
ple; sometimes I think they are inspired 
to be unbusinesslike, in order to sustain 
the reputation! With some guidance, a 
person w ho is a good music teacher can 
be just as efficient in the business matters 
pertaining to his professional duties. 
Hence, this concise information is of 
great benefit to any serious student of 
music education. 

The discussion of the copyright law was 
also enlightening, and will prove very 
helpful in preventing innocent violations 
which could result in disastrous catas- 
trophies. It is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to find information of this type, 


and the Music Education Exhibitors As 
sociation is to be commended for making 
it available to teachers and prospectiv: 
teachers. Please accept our wholehearted 
appreciation for your efforts. 

Would it be possible to have additional 
copies of this very fine booklet? The first 
batch went all too quickly when teachers 
heard they were available, and the next 
class of students will be without this 
necessary information unless more copies 
are forthcoming. Again, my thanks and 
gratitude for a most remarkable contribu- 
tion—WaLTeR C. WeLKE, Director of 
Instrumental Music, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

[Copies of the Business Handbook of 
Music Education, prepared by the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, may 
be secured from M.E.N.C. headquarters, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. ] 


The Symphony Enters the 
Rural School 


| igen! CHILDREN in a rural school 
were asked to name their favorite 
pieces of music. Among several choices 
of little value, a surprising number named 
the William Tell Overture. After some 
questioning it was discovered that this 
piece was used in connection with a radio 
broadcast popular with children. They 
hear it over and over, and an apprecia- 
tion had grown up which might other- 
wise have lain unawakened. 


That teachers in the ordinary rural 
schools can do much to arouse apprecia- 
tion of good music with very meager 
equipment has been demonstrated by a 
student teacher from our college who 
carried on such a project during her 
rural practice teaching. Only instru- 
mental pieces were used in this unit and 
the stress was placed on symphonic 
music. 

The children in this school, though 
very receptive, were from homes offering 
scant musical training. They had little 
conception of what a symphony orchestra 
was and almost no acquaintance with any 
but the most familiar instruments in- 
cluded in an orchestra. It was the teach- 
er’s desire that this period each day be a 
happy one, where children would have fun 





| , CALIFORNIA-WESTERN OFFICERS MEET 


District meeting at Los Ange 


| Blakeslee, director; Walter Zamecnik, California-Western representative, Music Educa- 

tion Exhibitors Association; Louis W. Curtis, first vice- -president, M.E.N.C. Seated: 
Mrs. Glenn Woods (guest) ; Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, director; 

| Helen C. Dill, first vice-president; Clarence H. Heagy, second vice-president. 

| 


The Executive Committee of California-Western Music Educators Conference paused 
for a picture while discussing pane for the San Jose biennial during the Southern 
es, December 1. 


Standing, left to right: S. Earle 


Glenn Woods, president ; 
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with music and an appreciation of some 
the finer selections would be built up. 

Vith a second-rate portable victrola, 

w good records, and the usual mate- 

s for art work found in most any 

il school, a great deal can be done by 

dren if guided by a teacher with in- 

st, appreciation, and ingenuity. Well- 
chosen selections were presented to the 
children with the story background; they 
listened for definite parts; they were led 
to hear different instruments; but, most 
riportant of all, the pieces were played 
often for sheer enjoyment. 

\ good selection of records for such a 
unit might be: Amaryllis (Old French 
Rondo) ; In a Clock Store, by John Orth; 
Ride of the Valkyries, by Wagner; 
William Tell Overture, Part IV, by Ros- 
sini; Peer Gynt Suite, from “In the Hall 
of the Mountain King,” by Grieg; Danse 

icabre, by Saint-Saens ; and Nutcracker 
Suite, from “Waltz of the Flowers,” by 
Tschaikowsky. 

The children studied the organization 
of a symphony orchestra. They made a 
miniature orchestra, using pipestem clean- 
ers for the bodies of the players, wooden 
beads for the heads, toothpicks for violin 
and cello bows, ordinary construction 
paper for many of the instruments, and 
small square wood blocks for seats. Soon 
pictures of orchestras, as well as items 
of musical interest clipped from Sunday 
editions and other sources, were brought 
in by the children and a bulletin board 
built up. The individual instruments 
were studied from pictures, and the chil- 
dren learned to identify them when they 
were heard in a musical selection. The 
students made booklets containing illus- 
trations and stories of some of the pieces 
of music, together with drawings of the 
instruments as they studied them. 

Throughout all of this, the objective 
uppermost was to provide an opportunity 
for the children to learn to love the 
music by becoming very familiar with it. 
As much repetition as possible was pro- 
vided, and since the music period each 
day was of necessity rather short, other 
opportunities were sought. Often during 
the noon hour, while the children were 
sitting quietly eating lunch, a selection 
was played. Sometimes they stopped 
work during school time for a rest period 
and listened to a record. However, at no 
time was the music played unless the chil- 
dren were really listening. 

As a culminating activity the group 
prepared a program and exhibit for their 
parents and friends. They also shared 
with other children what they had learned 
to enjoy by presenting this program in 
several other nearby schools——Dora J. 
Reese, Field Supervisor, State Teachers 
College, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Parodies and the Copyright Law 
we Any parodied presentation 


of this composition is strictly pro- 
hibited. How often have you observed 
these words printed on published copies 
of songs, operettas, cantatas, etc.? They 
may have escaped your notice, but 
whether you find them on your music or 
not, the copyright law definitely states 
that the presentation of any parodied ver- 
sion of a copyrighted work is equivalent 
to an infringement and therefore consti- 
tutes an illegal act, punishable as set 
forth in the law. ’ 

The publisher is responsible to the 
author and/or composer for every com- 
position listed in his catalog. Just put 
yourself in the place of an author or com- 
poser. You have written some lyrics, or 
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Unusual Works 
for 
Spung Programs 


Bornschein, Franz 


Emperor and the Nightingale...............+6+5 S.A. 

Independence Bell .........cccccceccsccsescecs S.A. 
Dunn, James 

FRE DE Sirs hin ccaaeresen econ S.S.A. 


(also for mixed voices) 
Gaines, S. R. 
Fantasy on a Russian Folksong.............. S.S.A.A. 
(also for mixed voices) 
Gillette, J. R. 


SAOtnE Ol TIRCOUENE és sssi0tiscds coedens een S.A.T.B. 
Grieg-Silver 

Peer Gynt—Suite No. 1........cccccccvccccess S.A. 
Kramer, A. W. 

Sh: POO ook kkk woo wasn netens nese ee aie S.S.A. 
Lester, Wm. 

Spanish Gypsies. ....csccccccccssceses S.A. or §.S.A. 


(also for mixed voices) 


McWHood, ae 


We BI ono cn ir tiers cvdesceraoas T.toe. 
Nevin, Gordon B. 
Following Foster's Footsteps..........c.eseeee. S.S.A. 


(also for mixed voices) 
Schubert-Bornschein 


po ere ree re er eT S.S.A. 
Skilton, Chas. S. 

EE PUD secs vere senivaschecsesau SAL kB 
Stewart, H. J. 

ee ee NE i 5k vn eacs os wonton nnneien S.A.T.B. 
Strickland, Lily 

Pe A OU BOMB os ccoccctecsdveendoewed S.A.T.B. 
Tschaikowsky, P. I. 

Oe DOORMINEE 6c vcccccstvevesssesssececes S.S.A. 


(also for mixed voices) 
Wodell, F. W. 
WERE: TRUE ais. 5 k kita ccawnnnanasineeaeen S.S.A.A. 


Publications of Character 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
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UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 


Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 


will prove an inspiration and a 
stimulus—a _ satisfaction and an 
incentive. 

In this original presentation of uni- 
son and part work for grades 7, 8 
and 9 special voice problems have 
been considered. The song arrange- 
ments of instrumental themes by 
Walter Damrosch provide real music 
appreciation through participation. 


These same authors offer you 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
SIGHT-SINGING EXERCISES 


an outstanding collection containing 
a wide diversity of material ranging 
from unison melodies in the simplest 
rhythm through fairly difficult four- 
part material. 


Music reading involves an analysis of 
signs and symbols that indicate a 
variety of things. Skill is derived 
from reading a large amount of com- 
paratively simple music. These, and 
many more objectives, are provided 
for in this collection. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square New York City 











CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





75th SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks—June 16 to July 26 


5 weeks—July 7 to August 9 





2 weeks—July 28 to August 9 
Conducting Clinics, Musicology, 
Band, Orchestra, Band Forma- 
tion, Complete Public School 
Music Department. 

e 


Write for Bulletin 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Dept. S 
Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





WANTED (ithe mi. £.N. C. Address 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Mlinois 
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a piece of music, and have been fortu- 
nate enough to have it published. After 
having spent several years in promotional 
activity, hard work and no little expense 
in behalf of your composition, you are at 
last rewarded by finding that it has be- 
come popular. As a result of this popu- 
larity, many teachers and school super- 
visors throughout the nation buy one 
copy, and after changing the composi- 
tion or the lyrics to suit local needs, 
simply start mimeographing hundreds of 
copies or reproducing them by use of 
other duplicating processes. Please re- 
member that when a publisher obtains 
copyright on a piece of music, the copy- 
right protects not only the publisher him- 
self, but also the composer or author. 

The publishers wish to emphasize the 
fact that they are at all times ready and 
willing to codperate with those who wish 
to perform any of their publications in 
parodied version, provided only that the 
necessary permission has been obtained. 
Of course, if circumstances are such that 
there is no justification for the use of any 
version other than the printed one, such 
permission will not be granted. If every- 
one were allowed to make his own ar- 
rangement of, or supply his own words 
to copyrighted publications, who would 
buy the composer’s own version, which 
the publisher has undertaken to sell for 
him? 


How Do You Rate as a 
Musician? 


| ee YEARS OF teaching in teachers’ 
colleges and having charge of the 
training of future musicians has given me 
the idea to compile the following state- 
ments. It is to the young musician or 
would-be musician that I direct these 
suggestions. Read them through and see 
how you can apply them to yourself. 
(Perhaps your teacher would like to take 
the test also!) 

_ 1. Do you have a “burning interest” 
In musicr 

2. Are you trying to develop your own 
musicianship ? 

3. Do you have some outstanding point 
or points, such as being a vocalist or in- 
strumentalist, whereby you can appear in 
public and sell yourself to future employ- 
ers who might be needing your services? 

4. Do you attend recitals or concerts, 
at least in reasonable number, or do you 
avoid them as much as possible? 

5. If you have a chance to participate 
in performances, within reason, of course, 
do you seize the opportunity, or do you 
get out of it with some excuse? 

6. Do you use your talents to assist in 
community affairs, or do you feel that 
after you have done your work you have 
no more obligations towards the town or 
city in which you are making your living? 

7. Do you continually criticize your 
contemporaries, or do you try to get 
along with them even though you don’t 
believe as they do? 

8. Do you feel that you “never had a 
chance,” that you are “not as good as 
those around you”; or do you try to 
improve yourself so that you will have the 
confidence needed in your: chosen work? 

9. Would you make some personal 
sacrifices for your music, or do you con- 
sider your own interests first? 

10. If some outstanding musical or- 
ganization comes within reasonable dis- 
tance of your community, do you make 
an effort to go to hear it? 

11. Do you ever try to write down 
your own musical thougtts in order that 








Six Inspired 
Choral Compositions 


that are outstanding because of 
their high musical content and 
the lofty spirit of their texts. 


ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 
by JEAN SIBELIUS 
S.A.T.B.. T.T.B.B., S.S.A., S.A. 


FORWARD WE MARCH! 
by CLARA EDWARDS 
S.A.T.B., S.A.B., $.S.A., T.T.B.B. 


GLORY 
by CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN 
S.A.T.B., T.T.B.B. 

A SONG FOR PEACE 
by KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
S.A.T.B. 

TURN BACK O MAN 
by GUSTAV HOLST 
S.A.T.B. 
ALLELUIA 
by J. S. BACH 
S.A.T.B., T.T.B.B., S.S.A., S.A. 
We recommend the above 
choruses as unusually effective 
concert material for Festival, 
Patriotic and general occasions. 


GALAXY MUSIC GORPORATION 
17 West 46th Street New York 
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you may learn to express yourself better, 
or do you think you are not a famous 
composer and therefore shouldn’t bother ? 


For THE VOCALIST 


Do you try to improve your enun- 
ition ? 
Do you practice the proper breath 
control ? 
Do you study the poetic content of 
the poem, or do you just sing “words”? 

!. Are you willing to do the necessary 
exercises that aid in developing the vocal 
organs, or do you think you don’t need 
them because your voice is unusual? 

5. If you are a tenor do you wish to 
he a baritone, and bemoan the fact that 
you aren’t? 

6. Do you try to develop your per- 
sonality in such a way that audiences will 
be pleased to have you appear before 
them? 

7. Do you know your ensemble possi- 
bilities ? 


To THE INSTRUMENTALIST 


1. Are you acquainted with your in- 
strument ? 

2. Do you know its limitations and 
possibilities ? 

3. Do you know its quality? 

4. Are you willing to develop the 
technical possibilities of the instrument? 

5. Do you control the instrument or 
does it control you? 

6. Are you acquainted with its inter- 
pretive possibilities ? 

7. Can you give a creditable perform- 
ance on your instrument? Would you, if 
asked to play? 


GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP 


1. Do you try to become acquainted 
with music not necessarily in your par- 
ticular line? 

2, Do you read musical literature? 


3. Do you acquaint yourself with 
larger forms of music? 

These and many other questions could 
be asked of the would-be musician. To 
us who are already established to a cer- 
tain degree in the profession, an occa- 
sional check-up on ourselves is a good 
thing. It keeps us from getting in a rut 
and keeps us looking for new things.— 
Rosert T. Benrorp, Director of Public 
School Music, Peru (Neb.) State Teach- 
ers College. 


When Music Takes a Back Seat 


Fe BANDS, orchestras, and glee 
clubs throughout the country have 
been organized and maintained with the 
playing of music taking a secondary part 
in the reasons for their existence. That 
their yearly programs endeavor to make 
available to their members a more exten- 
sive knowledge of, and a keener and 
deeper insight into the realm of music, 
is not to be denied. The intelligent di- 
rector brings his students gradually along 
the road to musical heights. He does not 
try to force his own high standards upon 
the group. On the contrary, he is genu- 
inely happy when his group understands, 
enjoys, and performs intelligently a sim- 
ple composition. 

Not too long ago, while in a music col- 
lege, I had the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of a chorus that was preparing the 
Brahms Requiem. Gradually this work 
grew upon me. I left the early stage 
where it was nothing but a series of dif- 
ficult sight-singing exercises. As months 
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passed, individual choruses slowly became 
lost in the painfully beautiful unity of the 
composition. During the last month each 
succeeding rehearsal brought to me a 
musical thrill of greater intensity. By 
the time the public performance arrived, 
I was reading mechanically. The other 
members of the chorus were no longer 
individuals to me. The chorus, orches- 
tra, conductor, and music were one. The 
Requiem was part of us, and we of it. 
That was a supreme musical experience. 


And yet there was something taking 
place that was of much greater import- 
ance to society than any musical experi- 
ence could be. Through the course of the 
rehearsals we became one unified group. 
Working toward a goal that was attain- 
able only by the full codperation of every- 
one concerned, steadily molded a bond be- 
tween us. We learned the importance of 
the other people. Without their help, we 
knew we couldn’t achieve our desires. 
We learned to forget our individuality for 
the sake of the group. When part of the 
chorus had difficulty at first, the others 
looked with kindly tolerance upon their 
difficulties. But as the greater part of 
the group began to catch the significance 
of the work, tolerance turned to genuine 
concern and interest. The success of each 
part became of prime importance. 

As this feeling grew, another one de- 
veloped almost side by side. To do your 
part in the work as well as you were 
able, became natural ; otherwise, you were 
letting your own laziness spoil the pro- 
duction. The importance of individual 
effort in the group became apparent. If 
one voice stood out, the possessor was 
courteously but firmly informed of it, and 
was sincerely aided in blending his voice 
to the others. 

Whether consciously or not, every 
member of that group had experienced 
three of the most important factors in 
adjusting oneself to society. He had 
learned the meaning of society; the im- 
portance of the individual to it; and the 
greater importance of the individual's 
fitting into, and not fighting, that society 
in which he found himself. It has been 
said that intelligence is marked by the 
degree in which the individual adapts 
himself to his environment. Here was 
an excellent training ground. 

Recently our high school band was 
called upon to play on an important occa- 
sion. One of our solo cornets was slightly 
better than the other three players. On 
the day of the concert the three of them 
came to me with deep concern. The bet- 
ter player was unable to be with us that 
night. They felt lost. He was the sec- 
tion leader. None of them wanted to play 
without him. If we must play, one of 
the men of the town band was certainly 
needed. Yet when the time came to 
perform, each of them was working his 
hardest to overcome the loss. Undoubt- 
edly they learned much in overcoming 
that obstacle. Their leader also profited 
by his own absence. He knows that he 
is not more important than the group. 


The most vital thing we can learn in . 


life is to be able to adapt ourselves to a 
changing environment. The building of 
character is an integral part of that learn- 
ing. In musical organizations there are 
ample opportunities to develop character, 
to learn to adapt oneself to a changing 
environment. Music is the medium. Yet 
when the members of these organizations 
have gone on in life better able to cope 
with the larger society through their ex- 
perience in the smaller musical one, then 
music has taken a back seat to something 
of much greater importance——Tom KELLy, 
Supervisor of Music, Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 
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Physiology and Music 


(Continued from page 17) 





tissues become fractured. Constant frac- 
ture causes inability to feel proper ad- 
justment of the mouthpiece against the 
lips or in the mouth, thereby causing 
inability to control intonation of the in- 
strument. All teachers realize the danger 
of allowing students to perform when 
intonation becomes poor. The author be- 
lieves that a careful program dealing 
with time and practice should be worked 
out with the beginning student. If this 
is done conscientiously, all fears of lip 
and muscle fractures and bad intonation 
habits can be dispelled forever. If the 
proper embouchure is assumed in playing 
wood-wind and brass instruments, the 
upper facial muscles will remain almost 
entirely relaxed, and the obicularis oris, 
buccinator, and risorius muscles will be 
in a slightly contracted position. This 
creates the perfect environment for cor- 
rect intonation habits and a_ healthy 
prospect for instrumental players. 

The Tongue. We can refer to the 
tongue as the forbidden fruit of which no 
one dare taste. How often we have heard 
the warning, “don’t say anything about 
the tongue to a beginner.” Too often 
the use of the tongue in playing is left 
to the eleventh hour. 

The tongue is composed of five vol- 
untary muscles, controlled by the will. 
The tongue actually is composed of two 
sections, and the muscles are divided into 
two sets: the intrinsic and the extrinsic. 
The intrinsic muscles—those which are 
contained in the tongue—are the lingualis 
(superior, inferior, transverse and ver- 
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muscles are found on the lower portion 

of the tongue, while the others, the in- Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
trinsic, are within the tongue itself. The 
action of the superior lingualis muscle is 
to shorten the tongue and turn the tip 
and sides upward. The inferior lingualis 
shortens the tongue and turns the tip 
downward. The transverse lingualis nar- 
rows and elongates the tongue, and the 
vertical lingualis flattens and broadens 
the tongue. The muscles which work on 
the tongue from without are the genio- 
glossus, which thrusts the tongue forward 
and retracts it and also depresses it; the 
styloglossus draws the tongue upward 
and back. The tongue can be made to 
obey the will more easily if we devise 
means of using its muscles. By pro- 
nouncing hard consonants, the various 
lingualis muscles can be made to respond 


dl , h hni Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 
more rapid y and readily to the techniques certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
involved in the types of tongueing used 


in instrumental performance. The ex- degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
trinsic muscles of the tongue work in and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
relation to the intrinsic muscles, but to materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
do this smoothly and effectively these musicology. Department for high school students. 
muscles must be exercised properly. 

The muscles must be exercised away 
from the instrument, as well as when the education. 
individual is playing it. 

In pronouncing “tu,” when tongueing, 
the instrumentalist not only employs the 
tongue muscles, but also employs the 
obicularis oris and the buccinator. When 
he pronounces “tah,” he employs the use 
of the tongue muscles and the risorius, 
which retract the angles of the mouth. 
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Does this apply to vocal music, also? It 
most certainly does. Proper exercise of 
the muscles infers a conscientious effort 
on the part of the instructor to under- 
stand those muscles which are being em- 
ployed at the time of exercise. Place a 
time limit on its use, and gauge the ef- 
fect of the exercise on the muscle by 
observing the individual. For instance, 
the risorius or smiling muscle is one 
which can be used frequently to obtain 
many good results. The great problem 
is to get people to smile instead of pass- 
ing off a feeble movement of the lips 
and angle of the mouth as a good sub- 
stitute. The risorius will never develop 
under those illusions, and the pure vocal 
“a,” which so many choral directors de- 
termine to produce, will never be ob- 
tained. Also, the breathing problem of 
the instrumentalist will never be solved 
unless the angles of the jaw can be re- 
tracted in a positive smile. Many ex- 
ercises can be employed by individual in- 
structors which will develop these mus- 
cles and directly eliminate the problems 
at hand. 


The Fingers, Hand, and Arm. If we 
used only the fingers in instrumental 
music, it would be a very easy matter to 
discuss their actions and conditions. In 
using the fingers, the entire upper ex- 
tremities must be taken into considera- 
tion—more in the performance of strings 
and piano than in playing a wind instru- 
ment. All the muscles of the upper ex- 
tremities are employed in string per- 
formance, not only in the bow arm, but 
also in the arm of the hand that fingers. 
These muscles, for our purpose, are 
thirty-eight in number. 


Beginning at the extreme upper por- 
tion, we find the rhomboideus major and 
rhomboideus minor muscles. They are 
found at the very top of the arm and 
shoulder blade. Their action is to carry 
the scapula or shoulder blade upward and 
produce a slight rotation. Does this not 
suggest a movement for strings and piano 
performers? The levator scapulae lifts 
the angle of the shoulder blade. The 
use of guiding the bow to a correct plane 
is one of its many uses and the proper 
position for wind players depends upon 
their ability to develop this muscle so 
that it may raise the arms to a correct 
position. The subclavius muscle depresses 
the shoulder. It carries it downward and 
forward. The deltoid is the thick muscle 
which covers the shoulder joint. It raises 
the arm from the side, bringing it at 
right angle to the trunk. This muscle is 
used by all performers to aid in obtain- 
ing correct posture and correct hand posi- 
tion in playing. All these muscles are 
found in the upper region of the shoulder 
blade and arm. The biceps cause the 
elbow to flex the shoulder very slightly, 
and completely relaxes the hand. The 
triceps are the antagonists of the biceps. 
This muscle is situated on the back of 
the arm and extends the full length of 
the upper arm on the posterior or out- 
side side, opposite the biceps. The mus- 
cles of the forearm are extremely im- 
portant in that they aid and control the 
working of the fingers. Those of par- 
ticular interest to us are: (1) The 
pronator radii teres, which passes across 
the forearm from the inner to the outer 
side and helps rotate the radius on the 
ulna, rendering the hand prone. (2) The 
flexor carpi radialis, which is found 
lying on the inner side of the above mus- 
cle. Its action is to flex the wrist, turn- 
ing it outside, also causing the forearm 
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and | hand to remain prone and, continu- 
ing this action, can bend the elbow. (3) 
The flexor carpi ulnaris lying along the 
inside of the forearm, turns the wrist 
toward the inside of the body and by 
continuing to contract, bends the elbow. 
(4) The palmaris longus, which flexes 
first the middle, and then the nearest 
finger. It also assists in flexing the wrist 
and clbow. These muscles are all found 
on the top surface of the forearm. 


The flexor digitorum profundus, as the 
name implies, is one of the deep group, 
and is found lying under the above group 
of muscles (a deeper layer of muscle tis- 
sue), as are others to be mentioned. 
This muscle flexes the phalanges. Other 
deep muscles are: The flexor pollicis 
longus which flexes the phalanges of the 
thumb, and the pronator quadratus which 
rotates the radius upon the ulna bone, 
rendering the hand prone. After the 
flexor sublimis has bent the second 
phalanx, the flexor profundus flexes the 
terminal one, but it cannot do this until 
after the contraction of the superficial 
muscle (top layer muscle). The group 
of muscles which extend the phalanges 
are the digitorum extensor communis, 
and the extensor digiti quinti proprius, 
which extends the little finger ; these mus- 
cles are found in the superficial group 
of the underside of the forearm. The 
deeper muscles, lying below this group, 
which extend the phalanges, are the ex- 
tensor pollicis brevis, which extends the 
proximal phalanx of the thumb, the ex- 
tensor pollicis longus which extends the 
terminal phalanx of the thumb, and the 
extensor indicis proprius which extends 
the index finger. 


It is not the author’s intention to im- 
pose upon the reader a group of terms 
and names which are not intelligible, but 
it is his aim to identify these muscles to 
show how they might apply to the move- 
ment of the part of the body in the per- 
formance on an instrument, and the con- 
nection of these muscles to those of the 
finger muscles. Each finger has its own 
set of muscles which provide definite 
movement. By virtue of this, we may 
hold our hand still and tap with any one 
finger. However, in doing this, it brings 
into play one of the group mentioned 
above, depending upon the finger being 
employed. To further realize the im- 
mensity of the action, one need only place 
the left hand over the right forearm, en- 
circling it with the palm of the hand, 
and move the fingers one by one. We 
immediately set up a counter response in 
the muscles of the forearm which are en- 
tirely necessary and practical for the ac- 
curate movement of the fingers, either in- 
dividually or in group movement. This, 
then, is what we mean when we talk 
about muscle codrdination and —— 
the ability of the muscles to respond, i 
relation to each other, when the code 
stimulus is applied. 


We should realize that the function of 
any particular muscular part of the body 
depends upon proper exercise and proper 
stimulus. This is best brought about by 
proper use of the muscles, #.e., correct 
muscular habit formation. Muscles func- 
tion best under normal conditions—e.g., 
good temperate room, absence of tension 
and strain, natural posture, no restrictions 
on the working part of the body, etc. It 
is then, and only then, that we can ex- 
pect to obtain the maximum efficiency 
from the use of the muscles. Unnecessary 
tension or pressure of the fingers in per- 
formance tends to bind muscles and in- 
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hibit the functioning of both the fingers 
and the forearm. Flexibility comes 
through relaxation—not complete relaxa- 
tion, but that which the muscles come to 
understand as freeness of movement. 
Gripping the instrument is one fault of 
this unnatural tension which tends to 
bind muscular movement. In no case 
should the instrument be gripped by the 
same hand which performs on it. If we 
observe the beginner closely, in many 
cases we will find that that is what he is 
doing, and it is only natural that he 
should thus tire quickly. 

Man’s mind must be forced to work 


with man’s body. There can be no sep- 
aration of one from the other without 
disastrous results occurring to one or 
the other or both. The mind, with its 
intricate functionings, is capable of many 
things and by regimenting it to one par- 
ticular function—that of muscular activ- 
ity—a specimen of perfect codrdination 
will result. The devices of man are: the 
means of using the mind to its functional 
end. Used correctly, the element of 
learning becomes a pleasurable and joy- 
ous means of a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience and a proper development of the 
human body, to a perfect musical end. 
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Louise Oberhauser, Lyle Mollenhour, 
and Tommy Gorsuch 


PROVING BtS| FOR 
SCHOOL CHAMPS 


= in the band instrument city of 
the world, Elkhart, Indiana, the Buescher 
400" Cornet is proving the choice of 
the champions. Shown above is the fine 
Elkhart High School Cornet Trio who 
step out in front of the band to playa 
featured number. Their technique and 
tone are truly amazing—the equal to 
many fine professional players. 


Located where they can see and judge 
almost all leading makes, their choice 
of the Buescher is particularly signifi- 
cant. The "400's" tone, high register 
ease and clarity, and exceptional valve 
action are reasons why they prefer 
Bueschers. 


In many communities musical stars are 
welcoming the "400" models by 
Buescher — the Cornet, Trumpet and 
Trombone. Your music dealer will ar- 
range a free trial for you — write for 
name of nearest dealer and Free Trial 
Information. 


Gree! NEW MAGAZINE 


Contains stories on "How to 
Care for Your Instrument” 
—"'How to Crash the Ama- 
teur Hour" and many others. 
Free! — Send card today. 
Mention Instrument. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. 20! Elkhart, Indiana 
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The Rural School Music Problem 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 





(2) Extension centers-in the states 
should offer courses in methods and lead- 
ership. If a college or university intends 
to serve the entire state, its music educa- 
tion activities must include a program of 
leadership training off the campus. Edith 
Keller*® in 1926 told us that “Many train- 
ing schools are not giving the proper 
emphasis to the rural music problem” ; 
and in 1941 this situation still exists. The 
advice given by C. A. Fullerton‘ in the 
same year, “Teachers colleges would do 
well to trade their typewriters for Fords” 
is still good. 

(3) Radio education is making rapid 
advances throughout the nation, and there 
are many educational programs being car- 
ried out by colleges and _ universities. 
Professor Edgar B. Gordon has for ten 
years been presenting his “Journeys in 
Musicland” to the children in Wisconsin 
as a part of the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. He has been successful in teaching 
singing and music reading to elementary 
pupils and the demand for his course 
grows each season. For many rural ele- 
mentary school children this radio course 
is the only music instruction they re- 
ceive, and it serves them well. The radio 
has great possibilities in rural education 
and this great new force must be used 
more than ever before. 


(4) All efforts in behalf of music in 
the rural schools must be based on a plan 
which assumes that the rural people are 
capable and willing to do for themselves. 

Secondly, there is a need for the music 
educator to do more for the problem of 
rural education—to do more than has ever 
been done before. Much research, prac- 
tical and aggressive effort is needed. Our 

*Edith Keller, “Responsibility of the 
State Department of Education,” M.E.N.C. 
Yearbook, 1926, pp. 204-13. 

‘Fullerton, op. cit, p. 202. 


affiliation with the National Education 
Association seems to present an excellent 
chance for codperative effort on the 
problem. Perhaps our rural committees 
can be enlarged, so that closer contact 
may be made with those actively engaged 
in rural education. In the states where 
the best programs of rural music have 
been established, there exists a close con- 
tact between the music educator and the 
rural school administrators. Many au- 
thorities on rural education feel that we 
can never be entirely successful until we 
find the means for establishing a close 
contact with the rural schools and com- 
munities. Until such contacts are made, 
it is obvious that our progress will be 
slow. 

In the third place, we need the help of 
the publishers in connection with mate- 
rials for rural schools. The’ publishers 
could with profit develop more materials 
for use in the rural schools. Several of 
the publishers do offer books in the vocal 
field, but these are not enough; there is 
a real need for more material for use in 
both the grade and high schools. If one 
examines the recent publications for high 
school choral groups, he will realize that 
for the large city high school they are 
superb, but useless in the smaller schools. 

Instrumental music materials that fit 
the rural school are hard to find. It must 
be admitted that the band is pretty well 
cared for, but where are we to find ma- 
terials devoted to the orchestra which 
will provide for something besides the 
symphonic instruments? Some years ago 
many respectable organizations of plec- 
trum instruments existed and many of 
them played music that was musically 
worth while. Much of this music could 
be adapted to fit the rural school needs. 
We have in recent years made great ad- 
vances in the organization and develop- 
ment of method books for instrumental 





HOSTS TO THE NORTHWEST CONFERENCE AT SPOKANE, MARCH 29-APRIL 1 


Various reports from visitors to Spokane, samples of unusually generous and effective 
newspaper publicity provided by the Spokane press, together with other evidences of 
local and Conference-wide activities, justify the prediction that the 1941 meeting of the 
Northwest division will be outstanding in the history of the Music Educators National 
Conference. In the picture we see members of the Spokane 1941 Convention Committee, 
with General Chairman Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools. Front row, beginning 
at the left of the picture: Grace E. P. Holman (vicc-chairman), elementary music 
supervisor, Spokane schools; Robert A. Choate (directing chairman), head, department 
of music, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane; Superintendent Pratt; W. C. Hawes 
(vice-chairman), vice-principal, North Central High School, Spokane, Mrs. Louis Kapek 
(hospitality chairman). Second row: Mrs. R. B. Schubert, president, P.-T.A. Council; 
Truman G. Reed; Carl Ferguson; E. J. Griffin; Joseph M. Tewinkel; H. C. Godfrey Fry; 
and J. L. Purdy. Members of the committee who were absent when this picture was 
taken are E. A. Orcutt (chairman of ushers and guards), Lewis and Clark High School: 
and E. R. Jinnett (chairman of transportation), vice-principal, John Rogers High 
School, Spokane. 
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music study. Instruction books for the 
simpler instruments that make it possible 
for a student to learn a great deal by 
himself, if he isn’t able to have a teacher, 
should be available. Graded instruction 
books of this type for the plectrum and 
other simpler instruments cannot be found 
today. Such materials would make it pos- 
sible for the children in the rural schools 
to produce instrumental music without 
great expense and years of practice. 

lhe problem of rural music is not new 
and has been the subject of much con- 
yersation and writing. The state-wide 
plan, which depends on the employment 
of music specialists—the county music 
teacher and the state supervisor of music 
—is most desirable and effective, and ef- 
forts must be continued to increase the 
number of these much needed workers. 
However, with the prospect of the heav- 
iest taxes in the hation’s history before 
us, we can expect little growth in the 
number of state and county supervisors in 
the immediate future. The situation must 
be faced realistically, and we will not 
have faced it realistically until plans are 
carried out that will mean more rural 
music without great expense. The fight 
for equal music opportunities for country 
and city children cannot be over until the 
rural children are able to take their places 
on programs similar to our splendid “Mu- 
sic and American Youth” radio series. 
Even at this time, several broadcasts by 
rural groups on a nation-wide network 
might do much to focus attention on rural 
music. A talk by a prominent rural edu- 
cator as a part of such a broadcast would 
do much to awaken an interest among 
other rural educators and teachers. The 
problem cannot be ignored and will not 
be ignored by those of us who have the 
experience of facing such groups as those 
in the Wisconsin University Short 
Course. These young men want music; 
they are our greatest challenge. 


Tllinois school music competition- 
festivals will be held in 1941 under the 
sponsorship of the Illinois High School 
Association, C. W. Whitten, executive 
secretary, in codperation with the Illi- 
nois School Music Association, on the 
following dates: 

District—solo and ensemble, March 
15; organizations, March 29. (In any 
district where the entry list is small, 
soloists, ensembles and organizations 
will all contest on the same day.) 

Sectional—solo and ensemble, April 
18-19; organizations, May 2-3. Organiza- 
tions comprising the Illinois School Mu- 
sic Association are the Illinois School 
Band Association (F. C. Kreider, Collins- 
ville, president), Illinois School Orches- 
tra Association (Traugott Rohner, 
Evanston, president), and Illinois School 
Vocal Association (Frances Chatburn, 
Springfield, president). 

Section chairmen for the contests are 
as follows: Illinois North—Band, C. J. 
Shoemaker, Downers Grove; Orchestra, 
Carl Huffman, Harvard; Chorus, R. N. 
Carr, Glen Ellyn. Illinois Central— 
Band, Fred J. Huber, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria; Orchestra, E. H. 
Swift, Beardstown; Chorus, A. R. Keller, 
Bement. Illinois South—Band, Theodore 
Paschedag, West Frankfort; Orchestra, 
Everett Crane, Harrisburg; Chorus, Al- 
bert Friedli, Collinsville. State technical 
adviser is H. S. Frederick, High School, 
Paxton. 

Executive Secretary Whitten is state 
manager of the contests. All inquiries 
should be sent to the headquarters office 
of the Illinois High School Association, 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Colkwans 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


STRING—QUARTET ALBUM 


Original Pieces and Transcriptions Composed and Arranged by 


Gaylord Yost 


Doctor of Music and Head of Violin Department of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
CONTENTS: 
All Through the Night (Welsh Melody). 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair. 
My Love’s an Arbutus (Irish Melody). 
Old Folks at Home (Stephen C. Foster). 


PRICES OF PARTS: 


Yellow Haired Lass (Scotch Melody). 
Etching—by Gaylord Yost. 
Pastel—by Gaylord Yost. 

Rustic Dance—by Gaylord Yost. 





First Violin......... 50c Wessvckieseeens 50c 
2nd Violin.......... 50c CEMEBe ccccccccecece SOE 
Conductor’s Score. ..ccccccccccccecSl OO 
Complete Parts and Score.......... $3.00 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
by 


Gaylord Yost 


The Secret of “Dynamic Freedom” full and simply explained so that you may apply it and reach the 
goal of complete mastery of both right and left head technic. This tells you how to apply this 
principle in the practice and teaching of the “Yost System of Violin Technic”. Contains vital and 
basic principles that have remained untouched and unexplained by other writers on violin playing. 
One of the most valuable books ever published for violinist and violin students. 


Price $1.50 per copy 


20 STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 


in the form of characteristic pieces in the 4th and 5th Positions 
by 


Markus Klein 


A majority of these pieces are written for the first type of shifting because this first type must be 
regarded as the foundation for the succeeding types. Existing studies neglect this very phase of training 
entirely, yet it is this phase of training which develops the student's sensitivity for the exact location 
of the new positions. Without this development the student’s shifting will always be hesitant and 
uncertain. 





Price 75c per copy 


ADAGIO FROM SCENE DE BALLET (Fantasie) 
by 
Ch. De. Beriot 
Transcribed for Clarinet Solo and Piano 
by 
M. S. Rocereto 


Price 60c per copy 








Ask your dealer to show you the above publications or 
mail your order direct to the publisher 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632-634 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








M.E.N.C. YEARBOOK ORDER 
VOLUME 30 (1939-1940) 


Ship to Amount Enclosed $--..-..-..-.----- = 
NAME 
STREET 


CITY AND STATE : — e 
Price $3.50 (To members of M.E.N.C., $2.50) 





Mail to Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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YING WITH the Battle of Britain for 
V pubtic attention is the much-publi- 

cized Battle of ASCAP-BMI, whose 
complexity of issues prohibits the wary 
commentator from making overbold ob- 
servations regarding the right and wrong 
of the case. One need not be a Solomon, 
however, to suspect that there are two 
sides to the question—two thousand, 
might more nearly cover it. It requires 
no Solomon, either, to discern that the 
radio public is at the moment holding the 
knapsack, a war-torn carpetbag at that, 
and we mean Civil War, Punic War, or 
maybe the War of the Roses. Not to go 
on being subtle about it, some of the mu- 
sic currently broadcast is pretty paleo- 
lithic. 

Furthermore, while yielding to nobody 
in appreciation of Stephen Foster’s po- 
sition in American music, one has no 
sadistic wish to see Jeanie’s hair turn 
from that lovely light brown shade to 
brindle gray in the service of a belliger- 
ent. Frenesi can more or less take care 
of itself, but it is only humanitarian to 
want to save My Bonnie from too many 
forced voyages over the ocean; and if 
Annie Laurie gaes many more promises 
trew, someone is going to have to pay for 
it through the “No’s.” 

As the above is written, comes news 
that several Michigan radio stations (in 
Detroit, Pontiac and Jackson, to be spe- 
cific) have signed contracts with ASCAP. 
This may or may not be a straw in the 
windy ether, but whatever happens, this 
struggle will be memorable for its nos- 
talgic revival of tunes that had been beau- 
tiful dreamers for lo these many genera- 
tions. 

As Columnist Robert Yoder of “Sharps 
and Flats” wrote on the subject: ‘It is 
an appealing picture. ‘Guess who just 
turned out a sock hit,’ says the family 
lawyer. ‘Give up? Your great-great- 
granddaddy!’ No, you can say what you 
like about . . . the new-style radio music 
in general. I don’t envy the radio men 
their job, but I do envy their grasp of 
history, and I wish I had their memory.” 


+ f 


ENSLAVEMENT OF his homeland by the 
Nazis has driven Ignace Paderewski to 
our shores for permanent residence; he 
will live on his California ranch prop- 
erty, at least for the present, it is said. 
Although his ardent patriotism may never 
permit the ex-premier of Poland to re- 
nounce his citizenship for that of a foster- 
land, America may well count him a be- 
loved son, since a man of his quality 
belongs not to a nation, but to the world. 

In honor of the golden anniversary of 
Paderewski’s pianistic debut in this coun- 
try (he first played here in 1891), a 
National Paderewski Testimonial celebra- 
tion has been arranged by a committee of 
distinguished Americans, headed by Mrs. 
Ernest Schelling, as chairman. From 
February 15 to 22, programs across the 
length and breadth of the land are being 
dedicated to the great “refugee” in a 
united effort to “tell Paderewski through 
the voice of music the depth of America’s 
affection for him and the sincerity with 
which we welcome him among us.” 
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It is altogether fitting that in this ca- 
lamitous year of 1941 we should pay 
tribute to an artist and statesman whose 
life illuminates our day as radiantly as, 
in sad contrast, others have dimmed it by 
violence and destruction. 


? f 


WASHINGTON Is authority for the an- 
nouncement that a concerted drive was 
made recently by congressman from apple- 
producing states “to place canned apple 
juice on the army’s subsistence list, avail- 
able for purchase to feed soldiers.” This 
is probably the first time in memory that 
the nation’s Solons have come right out 
openly and advocated dispensing the old 
applesass. Only this time it is not free. 


+ f 


ON THE DOMESTIC FRONT . . . Senator 
Soaper quotes this statistical sentence: 
“It would take 17,500,000 men, hired at 
$1,000 a year, 12 months to earn the 
money required for the 1942 federal 
budget.” He adds the comment: “And 
it would be very decent of them.” 


+ f 


Music critics are a_ hard-working 
gentry and not for a single instant could 
one begrudge them their lot, compelled 
as they are to listen to music with pencil 
to wind’ard and ear cocked for column 
material come next day’s deadline. Nev- 
ertheless, it is fun to catch one of the 
metropolitan nabobs of the fraternity re- 
laxed to the point of inanity, apparently 
doing his daily stint while under the spell 
of a simple-witted elf who is amusing 
herself by putting a hex on the critical 
vocabulary. 

Such an occasion lately occurred when, 
reviewing a concert in which Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne played with a local sym- 
phony orchestra, the critic wrote among 
other things the following lines: 

“. . the two pianists saw eye to eye 
. . . [their] performance seemed more 
the work of a single four-handed monster 
than of two differing individuals . . . By 
the time the symphony’s adagio was 
reached the members of the orchestra 
were at their best . . . Their conductor’s 
conception of the music was, if one may 
peek into his mind, compounded of bucolic 
simplicity and [etc., etc.] .. .” 

Peek-a-boo-oo! 

+ ft 


THE STRANGE CAREER of Marion Talley 
enters a fresh phase with the announce- 
ment of her impending return to the con- 
cert stage after several years’ retirement 
at her Beverly Hills home in California. 
During these quiet years Miss Talley has 
been heard in little professional work ex- 
cept for starring in one Hollywood musi- 
cal production and doing some radio sing- 
ing. 

Musical America is authority for the 
tidings that while Miss Talley sang 
coloratura roles in opera throughout her 
experience in that medium at the whirl- 
wind outset of her career, she now 
emerges as a lyric soprano. Her tour of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba is scheduled to open next summer 
or fall. 


Ir Ap Lis HAD ever desired to claim 
omniscience, the power to do so has for- 
ever fled with the revelation of its pro- 
found unawareness (some call it ignor- 
ance) in the matter of musical settings 
of our pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
Last issue this page offered a correction 
to its previous assumption that Igor 
Gorin was first to inspire composition of 
such a setting. But that is not the end of 
the shameful story; since that printing 
two more corrections have arrived at this 
desk. 

A kindly-worded letter comes from S. 
Turner Jones of the department of music 
at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, who at the time of writing had 
not yet read the rectification of error 
made in the December column and was 
therefore chiding Ad Lib for the original 
utterance, which he branded (rightly) as 
false. Mr. Jones continued with the as- 
sertion that “the pledge was immortalized 
in music by an American over twenty 
years ago”—and that American was none 
other than our beloved Hollis Dann! 

According to Mr. Jones, Mr. Dann’s 
setting of the pledge was copyrighted first 
under the title of Salute to the Flag in 
1918, and may be found in the Hollis 
Dann Junior Songs of that period. A 
revised and improved version, he adds, 
appears in the 1936 edition of the Hollis ‘ 
Dann Song Series, published by the Amer- 
ican Book Company. This page gratefully 
acknowledges the information sent in by 
Mr. Jones, and is happy to pass it en to 
those readers (if any) who are not al- 
ready in possession of the facts. 


Latest correction to come to light is in 
the form of a sheet of music which just 
reached Ad Lib, to speak for itself un- 
accompanied by letter. It is a song pub- 
lished in 1940 by C. C. Birchard, music 
by Joseph Wagner of Boston, words, the 
pledge of allegiance; it is called The 
Pledge. Thus is Ad Lib’s ignominy ren- 
dered more conspicuous by every mail; 
when the postman rings twice it is not 
news of a legacy—but it may be another 
setting of the pledge. 


¢ f 


AN OVERSEAS CRITIC taunts America 
with being the one nation that leaped 
from barbarism to decadence without 
knowing civilization. It could be easily 
taunted back that if what is going on 
now in Europe is civilization, then Amer- 
ica can congratulate herself on having 
skipped the middle step. Anyhow, as a 
midwestern daily boasts, “a less athletic 


people would have had to make it in two 


jumps.” 
+ ft 


Time reports that Clark Gable, check- 
ing up at Johns Hopkins Hospital to de- 
termine cause of a troublesome shoulder 
ache, was told by the medicos that an 
infected molar was at fault, and the tooth 
was promptly extracted, pulled, or (as 
Time has it) yanked out. Alas for illu- 
sions, when even the most glittering of 
movie glamor-boys begins to crack up; 
but it certainly is a comfort to husbands 
with bridgework. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR 
YOUR VOCAL CLASSES 


SIMPLIFIED SIGHT- SINGING 


A course in music reading based 


FOR THE YOUNG IN SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


Quast. off the Pross— 
NINE HAPPY SONGS 





from 
SONGS OF INNOCENCE upon the study of intervals 
of WILLIAM BLAKE by 
(1787 - 1827) 
Music by Charles T. Maclary ALLEN NERN 
Director of Music, Wm. Penn Charter School 
Price 75c 


Price 50c 


Copies sent for examination 


Music 





Copies sent for examination 


Records 





ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(In rated) 
1716 Sansom Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 

















‘ITS TIME TO PLAY A GAME!’ 


That's the Modern call to Music Class which thou- 
sands of school children all over the country are 
answering with DELIGHT 


It means FUN and at the same time REAL MUSIC 
TRAINING in Musical Terms and Notations with 


MAESTRO 


the Musical ‘Bingo’ 








8 PROGRESSIVE GAMES 


1. Game of Notes 5. Game of Key 
2. Game of Lines and Signatures 
Spaces, T.C. 6. Game of Musical 
3. Game of Lines and Terms 
Spaces, B.C. 7. Game of Syllables 
4. Game of Time 8. Game of Ear Training 


2 SIZES OF GAMES 


Games for large classes and groups 


(30 cards) 
Price $1.25 each 


Set of 8 games $8.00 Net 


Games for home or small classes 
(16 cards) 








60c each 





Why not try it in your own classes 
and learn the advantages of teaching 
in this NOVEL, and MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE way. 


Maestro Games teach with more 


thoroughness — hold children’s inter- 


est by their speed competitions re- 
gardless of individual advancement. 


TEST THEM IN YOUR 
SCHOOL “On approval” 








We will send single games or 
complete sets to any responsible 
teacher on 


5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 








Write today for a few TEST GAMES and full information. 
Please specify size games desired 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC C 


218 So. Wabash Ave. 
# CHICAGO :: ILLINOIS 








February, Nineteen Forty-one 
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The Sectional Conferences 


om after this issue of the JouRNAL has been distributed, the 
1941 division meetings of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference will be opened by the Southern Conference, which holds 
its eleventh meeting in Charlotte, March 6-8. The schedule for 
the six meetings is given below, with the names of the presidents, 
convention committee heads and official hotels. Communications 
regarding program arrangements should be sent to the president 
in each case; regarding local arrangements, to the directing chair- 
men. Requests for hotel room reservations should be sent direct 
to the hotel. 

General information or copies of announcements regarding any 
or all of the meetings may be secured from the headquarters of- 
fice at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

Additional information regarding the Southern Conference and 
the North Central Conference will be found on pages 16 and 29, 
respectively. Further details regarding the other four Confer- 
ences will appear in the March issue. 


Southern Conference for Music Education—March 6-8, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Headquarters: Hotel Charlotte. President—Mildred 
Lewis, 218 Arlington Ave., Lexington, Ky.; General Chairman— 
H. P. Harding, superintendent of schools, Charlotte; Directing 
Chairman—L. R. Sides, director of music, Charlotte. Convention 
Committee headquarters office: Board of Education, Charlotte. 

North Central Music Educators Conference—March 15-19, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Headquarters: Hotel Fort Des Moines. President 
—Edith M. Keller, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio; General Chairman—A. W. Merrill, superintendent of 
schools, Des Moines; Vice Chairman—Lorrain E. Watters, di- 
rector of music, Des Moines; Directing Chairman—C. F. Schropp, 
director, Junior High Schools, Des Moines. Convention Com- 
mittee headquarters office: Board of Education, Des Moines. 


Northwest Music Educators Conference—March 29-April 1, 
Spokane, Wash. Headquarters: Davenport Hotel. President— 
Andrew G. Loney, 301 Spring St., La Grande, Ore.; General 
Chairman—Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spokane ; 
Vice Chairmen—W. C. Hawes, vice principal, North Central 
High School, Spokane, and Grace ©. P. Holman, supervisor of ele- 
mentary school music, Spokane; Directing Chairman—Robert 
Choate, head of music department, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane. Convention Committee headquarters: Board of Educa- 
tion, Spokane. 

California-Western Music Educators Conference—April 6-9, 
San Jose, Calif. Headquarters: Sainte Clair Hotel. President— 
Glenn H. Woods, Administration Building, 1205 Second Ave., 
Oakland, Calif.; General Chairman—Walter L. Bachrodt, super- 
intendent of schools, San Jose; Vice Chairmen—Eleanor V. 
Short, supervisor of music, San Jose, and Adolph Otterstein, di- 
rector of music department, San Jose State College; Directing 
Chairman—Forrest G. Murdock, principal, San Jose High School. 
Convention Committee headquarters office: San Jose High School. 

Southwestern Music Educators Conference—April 16-19, Wich- 
ita, Kans. Headquarters: Allis Hotel. President—James L. 
Waller, 3225 S. Detroit, Tulsa, Okla.; General Chairman—L. W. 
Mayberry, superintendent of schools, Wichita; Vice Chairmen— 
Grace V. Wilson, supervisor of music, and Duff Middleton, su- 
pervisor of bands and orchestras, Wichita public schools; Direct- 
ing Chairman—O. P. Loevenguth, principal, Kellogg Intermediate 
School, Wichita. Convention Committee headquarters office: 
Board of Education, Wichita. 


Eastern Music Educators Conference—May 2-7, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Headquarters: Hotel Traymore. President—Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Del.; 
General Chairman—Arthur S. Chenoweth, superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic City; Vice Chairman—John H. Jaquish, director 
of instrumental music, Atlantic City; Directing Chairman—Floyd 
A. Potter, director of elementary education, Atlantic City. Con- 
vention Committee headquarters office: Board of Education, At- 
lantic City. 

[The National School Music Competition-Festival for Region Four will 
be combined with the Eastern Conference program. For information re- 


garding the festival, address Regional Chairman Frederic Fay Swift, 100 
South Fourth Avenue, Ilion, New York.] 
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Department of Music, N. E. A. 


HE RELATIONSHIP between the Music Educators National Con- 

ference and the National Education Association has been so 
close in recent years that affiliation in some respects was only a 
formality. Nevertheless, officers of the M.E.N.C. and members 
of the headquarters staff can report numerous items which indi- 
cate the importance and wisdom of the official union with the 
parent educational organization. Regardless of these items, minor 
or major, the one fact remains that now, of all times, complete 
unity of purpose and action in the entire field of education is not 
only desirable but necessary. 

In this general connection, the following correspondence will be 
of interest to all members of the M.E.N.C.: 


Chicago, IIl., November 25, 1940. 


Mr. DonaLp DuSHANE, President, 
National Education Association of the United States. 
Dear Mr. DuShane: 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference it was voted that the following resolu- 
tion be conveyed by the President to the officers of the National 
Education Association of the United States as the unanimous 
expression of the Board: 

“Be it resolved that the Board of Directors of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is deeply conscious of the responsi- 
bilities of the Conference as a department of the National 
Education Association. It is our desire that our department and 
all of its activities shall function as a vital and constructive part 
of the entire educational program represented by the National 
Education Association and its affiliated units. To this end, it is 
our hope that we may participate in the councils and share the 
educational philosophies of the National Education Association, 
and be made aware of every opportunity whereby we may make 
contributions or be of assistance.” 

Cordially yours, 

Fow.er Situ, President, 

Music Educators National Conference. 
[Copy to Mr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary.] 


Washington, D. C., November 28, 1940. 


Mr. Fow.er Situ, President, 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

Since President DuShane is out doing field service, I am writ- 
ing to you, answering the letter which you sent to him as well as 
the one which you sent to me. 

We are pleased to receive the fine resolution passed by your 
Executive Board. We are most appreciative of the fine spirit and 
point of view expressed in your resolution. We are glad that the 
Music Educators National Conference is a Department of the 
National Education Association. We firmly believe that the more 
closely and harmoniously we can all work together, the more 
effective will be our program of education for our young people 
throughout the nation. Music is not a special subject to be taught 
to a few children. Music is an important and vital part of the 
education of every child within our country. Believing this, we 
are more than glad to have the Music Educators National Con- 
ference working harmoniously and effectively as an important 
part of the general education program in all the schools and with 
all the children. 

Please accept and extend to the members of your Executive 
Board the sincere appreciation of President DuShane and all the 
officers of our Association for your fine spirit of codperation. At 
any time that any of us here on the headquarters staff can render 
special service to you and your fellow-workers, we are yours to 
command. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Most cordially yours, 
Witvarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association of 
the United States. 
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National Board of Control 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Control of the National 
i hool Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations was held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 27-29, 1940. All ten 
regions were represented by the chairmen of the regional boards 
and regional delegates. Although primarily devoted to matters 
pertaining to the administration of the National School Music 
Competition-Festivals, there were necessarily many discussions 
on related subjects in the field of music education with resultant 
benefits to all concerned. One session was devoted to a confer- 
ence with representatives of the Committee on Professional and 
Trade Relationships in the Field of School Music.* Another 
profitable session was given over to consideration of the relation- 
ship of the competition-festivals to the music phase of education, 
not with regard to the social and educational values, but also to 
the administrative problems and effects on the educational pro- 
gram as a whole. 

In order to meet the problem of increased participation in the 
national competition-festivals in certain regions, provision was 
made for further subdivisions, but it was voted to maintain the 
present geographic and organization setup, with the ten regional 
boards empowered to arrange for subregional events in their re- 
spective regions. 

Provision was made for a survey of all states and regions 
preliminary to consideration of altering the present system of 


classifying schools. A manual on competition-festival manage- 


ment was authorized and Dean E. Douglass of Missouri was 
made chairman of the committee to carry out this project. Steps 


were initiated to provide more uniform attention in all district, 
state and national competition events to educational factors from 
the standpoint of adjudication and general planning. A point in 
this connection was the adoption of the multiple required number 
plan by the Band and Orchestra Associations, described else- 
where. This is somewhat similar to the procedure already fol- 
lowed by the Vocal Association, which affords considerable 
latitude to the regional boards and individual groups in the 
selection of test pieces. 

It was voted to amend the bylaws to provide for a codrdinating 


officer for the three associations—such officer to have the title 


2 $ Messhare of the Committee on Trade and Professional Relationships in 

the Field of School Music: Fowler Smith, president, Music Educators 
National Conference, (chairman); Ennis D. Davis, president, Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association (secretary) ; Lorrain E. Watters, repre- 
sentative, M.E.N.C. Executive Committee; A. R. McAllister, president, 
National School Band Association; Mabelle Glenn, president, National 
School Vocal Association; Adam Lesinsky, president, National School 
Orchestra Association; John F. Sengstack, president, Standard Publishers 
Association of the United States; Fred A. Holtz, president, National 
Association of Band Instrument Manufacturers; Guy Hoover, president, 
National Association of Sheet Music Dealers ; Paul Felder, president, 
National Association of Music Merchants, Inc.; Fred Gretsch, president, 
National Association of Musical Merchandise Jobbers; Arthur A. Hauser, 
chairman, Qualifications Committee, Standard Publishers Association of 
the U. S. Spokesmen at this meeting for the music trade associations 
were: Arthur A. Hauser, Guy Hoover and Louis G. LaMair, president of 
Lyon & Healy, who represented the National Association of Music 
Merchants. 


— 


of “executive president” and to serve as the chairman of the 
Executive Council and the National Board of Control. A. R. 
McAllister was elected to this office. Other officers elected by 
the three associations are as follows: National School Band 
Association: President—L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; Ist 
Vice-President—King Stacy, Lansing, Mich.; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent—P. C. Conn, Los Angeles, Calif. National School Orchestra 
Association: President—Louis Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; Ist 
Vice-President—Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; 2nd Vice- 
President—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo. National School Vocal 
Association: President—Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, N. Y.; Ist 
Vice-Preside Chatburn, Springfield, Ill.; 2nd Vice- 
President—Margaret R. Goheen, Tacoma, Wash. The new of- 
ficers will be installed July 1, 1941. Because the national festivals 
are held in the spring, the administrative year corresponds with 
the fiscal year. Music committees and other committees for 1943 
will be appointed by the new officers. The 1942 Manual, work 
on which has been in progress several months, will be completed 
under the jurisdiction of the present officers and music com- 
mittee. 

[Note: Present officers, 





who continue to serve until the end of the 
biennium, June 30, 1941, are, for the National School Band Association: 
President—A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill.; 1st Vice-President—L. Bruce 
Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; 2nd Vice-President—Arthur R. Goranson, James- 
town, N. Y. National School Orchestra Association: President—Adam 
P, Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind.; 1st Vice-President—David T. Lawson, 
Topeka, Kan.; 2nd Vice-President—C. Paul Herfurth, West Orange, N. J. 
National School Vocal Association: President—Mabelle Glenn, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ist Vice-President—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore.; 
2nd Vice-President—L. R. Sides, Charlotte, N. C.] 
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HE picture below shows approximately, 

Board of Control carried on its three-day session in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 27-29, the photographer having shifted the setup somewhat in order to 
have all present within range of the lenses and facing the camera. All 
ten regions were represented at the meeting, but several officers and 
board members were absent when the picture was made, including 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia, IIl.; 
Frances Chatburn, Springfield, Ill.; Elwyn Schwartz, Kingsbury, Calif. ; 
Arthur H. Brandenburg, Elizabeth, N. J.; James Saied, El Reno, Okla. ; 
Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Irving Tallmadge, Maywood, III. 

In the center at the first table, left to right in the picture: Carleton 
Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; King Stacy, Lansing, Mich.; P. C. Conn, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo. Second table: W. H. 
Terry, Hyrum, Utah; Wm. T. Sinclair, Richmond, Va.; Dean E. Doug- 
lass, Jefferson City, Mo.; Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash.; W. Gibson 
Walters, Denton, Texas; Gerald R. Prescott, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Around the “U” beginning at the left of the picture: John E. Howard, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; George Kyme, Bristow, Okla.; Wm. R. Wehrend, 
Norman, Okla.; Lyle Upshaw, Altus, Okla.; Melvin L. Balliett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ben S. Peek, Waco, Texas; Russell E. Shrader, Sweetwater, 
Tex.; Wyatt C. Freeman, Ada, Okla.; Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, 
Iowa; David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind.; Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Standing: Louis Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; Adam Lesinsky, Whiting, 
Ind.; A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill.; L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, New York. Seated (continuing around the 


but not exactly, the way the 


“U"—tight side, from back to front of picture): Wm. H. Gould, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; A. E. Thomas, Topeka, Kans.; Arthur G. Harrell, 
Kearney, Nebr.; Lytton S. Davis, Omaha, Nebr.; James C. Harper, 


Lenoir, N. C.; W. Hines Sims, Shreveport, La. 
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Music and American Youth 


[s Committee on Music and American Youth Broadcasts 
announces that the current schedule of programs has been 
completed through May 25. These programs, which are spon- 
sored by the M.E.N.C. in coéperation with the National Broad- 
casting Company and its associated stations, are heard each Sun- 
day morning from 11:30 to 12:00 A.M., E.S.T. 

The schedule as given below includes those programs presented 
since December 29. 


December 29—Jamestown (N. Y.) High School Orchestra and Chorus, 
directed by Ebba H. Goranson. 

January 12—San Francisco (Calif.) Public Schools. 
direction of Charles Dennis. 

January 19—Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools. 
tion of Glenn H. Woods. 

January 26—Tulane University Orchestra and Chorus, New Orleans, La., 
Maynard J. Klein and John Morrisey, directors. 

February 2—Denver (Colo.) Public Schools. Program under the direc- 
tion of John C. Kendel. 

February 9—St. Louis (Mo.) Public Schools. 
tion of Ernest Hares. 

February 16—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools. 
of Jacob Evanson and Oscar mmiler. 

February 23—Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools. 
tion of Russell V. Morgan. 

March 2—Tacoma (Wash.) Public Schools, 
of Louis G. Wersen. 

March $—Program from the Southern Conference for Music Education 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

March 16—Program from the North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence at Des Moines, Ia. 

March 23—Little Rock (Ark.) Public Schools (tentative). 
under the direction of L. Bruce Jones. 

March 30—Program from the Northwest Music Educators Conference at 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 6—Program from the California-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference at San Jose, Calif. 

April 13—Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Schools. 
tion of Herman Smith. 

April 20—Program from Southwestern Music Educators Conference at 
Wichita, Kans. 

April 27—University of Michigan Band, Ann Arbor, Mich. William D. 
Revelli, director. 

~~ eeee from Eastern Music Education Conference, Atlantic 
City, } ° 

May 11—Portland (Ore.) Public Schools. 
of Chester R. Duncan. 

May 18—Los Angeles County, Calif. Program under the direction of 
S. Earle Blakeslee, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Calif. 

May 25—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Program under the 
direction of Gerald Prescott. 


Certain of the assignments are tentative. 
ule as given above is subject to change. 

Chairman of the committee is George Howerton, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, Judith Waller, Educa- 
tional Department, National Broadcasting Company, Chicago. 

An attractive Music and American Youth poster suitable for 
posting on the bulletin board will be supplied on request. Send 
a postal card to M.E.N.C. headquarters, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 
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Required Music 


T THE RECENT meeting of the Board of Control of the National 

School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, the band 
and orchestra divisions adopted a new policy regarding required 
music. Under this plan, three numbers are indicated for each 
class. Each of the ten regions is authorized to name one of the 
three numbers from each class as a required piece, or may leave 
the choice open to the directors. Thus, for example, Region 
Three Board of Control has voted to allow band and orchestra 
directors to choose any one of the three numbers named for their 
respective classes, whereas Region Nine has elected to set up a 
single required number in each class. 

The vocal division from the outset has given each regional 
board the privilege of naming its own required numbers, the only 
stipulation being that music for all types of choral organizations 
must be chosen from the lists published in the 1941 Manual. 
Each region, therefore, is issuing its own announcement in regard 
to choral music requirements for the region. 

In the case of band and orchestra divisions, as well as the choral 
division, it is important that every director secure complete in- 
formation regarding requirements and procedures for his region. 
This information is supplied by the regional officers, but in any 
instance where the director has not received the necessary in- 


formation, or does not know to whom his inquiry should be 


addressed, a communication may be sent to the headquarters office 
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* High School, Little Rock, 


in Chicago, and contact will be established with the regional offi- 
cers who have authority to furnish the facts desired. 

The required band and orchestra selections are chosen from the 
1941 lists published in the current Manual. [Publishers’ names 
are indicated by the standard symbols adopted for the Manual.] 


BAND 
Class 
Borodin—First Movement of Second Symphony CF 
A 7 German—Richard TET Overture. .........cccccccsccscccccccccccccscces SF 
Williams—First Movement of Symphony 


Saint-Saens—Finale from First Symphony 
B 4; Skornicka—Eroica Overture 


Buys—Horizon Overture 
Yoder—Castle Ruins Overture 


IO, lid aad alain wd peemeeanel Kjos 
DidJ F 


c | Baye Horis Crusaders Overture 


Prince and Pauper Overture 
Palestrina—Adoramus Te and Sanctus 


ORCHESTRA 
Class 


a | Fotow Stra mphony No. 1 in C Major (1st Mov’t) CF or Kal 
CF 


ED. CUNO, 0 cacnseusesebececdteusecetseesieansaes 
Strauss—The Gypsy Baron Overture 


Gluck—Iphigenia in Aulis Overture 
B 4; Godard—Adagio Pathetique 
Mozart—G 


Isaac—Cavalier Overture 
c Johnson— 


The Piper of Hamelin 
Johnson—Symphony in F Major 


> | Moieorasky Cos 
Woodhouse—Spring Tide Overture 


Region Nine announces single required pieces chosen from the 


above list as follows: 
BAND 
Clase 
A  German—Richard III Overture 
r: Skornicka—Eroica Overture 


ORCHESTRA 

Class 
A = Flotow—Stradella Overture 
B  Gluck—Iphigenia in Aulis Overture 
C  Isaac—Cavalier Overture 

Important. The foregoing list of single required pieces is for Region 
nit only. As stated above, Region Three band and orchestra directors 
may choose any one of the three pieces named for their respective classes. 
For information regarding required music for other regions, address your 
ee or secretary, or write the headquarters office in 

icago. 


National Competition-Festivals—1941 


HE FOLLOWING is a condensation of the competition-festivals 
schedule published in the December issue of the JouRNAL: 


Region One—Tacoma, Wash., May 16-17. Chairman of Regonal Board— 
Wayne Hertz, State Teachers College, Ellensburg, Wash.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Glenn B, Starr, General Delivery, Salem, Ore. 


Region Two—St. Paul, Minn., May 15-17. Chairman—Gerald R. Pres- 
cott, 80 Malcolm, S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer—John E. 
Howard, University Station Box 86, Grand Forks, 


Region Three—Flint, Mich., May 14-17 (for orchestras and choruses, in- 
strumental and vocal soloists and small ensembles). Chairman—King 
Stacy, 400 N. Pennsylvania, Lansing, Mich.; Secretary—G. W. Patrick, 
High School, Springfield, Ill. 

Region Four—Atlantic City, N. y May 2-3. Chairman—Frederic Py 
Swift, 100 S. Fourth Ave., Dion, . Y.; Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur 
Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Region Five—Fresno, Calif. May 8-10. Chairman—Elwyn Schwartz, 
Kingsburg Joint Union High School, Kingsburg, Calif.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—J. Chandler Henderson, 531 West Ave., Sanger, Calif. 


Region Six—four events will be held in Region Six—one contest for band 
and orchestra, and- one for vocal in Oklahoma; and contests of similar 
nature in Texas. Band and Orchestra—Waco, Texas, May 8-10; Still- 
water, Okla., May 1-3. Vocal—Waco, Texas, May 7; Norman, Okla., 
April 24-26. Chairman—W. Gibson Walters, Texas State College for 

omen, Box 3865, Denton, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer—Ben S. Peek, 
South Junior High School, Waco, Texas. 


Region Seven—Jackson, Miss., May 15-17. Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, 
¥ Z Ark.; Secretary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, 


Grenada, Miss. 

Region Eight—Richmond, Va., May 7-10. Chairman—William Sinclair, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va.; Secretary-Treasurer— 
James C. Harper, 103 Norwood St., Lenoir, N. C. 

Region Nine—Topeka, Kans., May 8-10. Chairman—Dean E. Douglass, 
State Dept. of Education, Jefferson City, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer—E. 

Thomas, National Reserve Building, Topeka, Kans. 

Region Ten—Ogden, Utah, date to be announced. Chairman—W. H. 
Terry, South Cache High School, Hyrum, Utah; Secretary -Treasurer—J-. 
F. Beattie, Grand Junction, Colo. 
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